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Recitals  and  Chamber  Music 
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Please  note  that  timings  for  repertoire  during  concerts  are  approximate. 
Furthermore,  this  schedule  represents  only  90%  of  events  that  will  occur 
during  the  course  of  the  season.  Please  be  aware  that  you  may  be  involved 
in  other  special  projects  and  performance  opportunities,  which  are  currently 


Beethoven:  String  Quartet  Op.  132  CH  3 10:00-12:00 

with  Andy  Jennings 
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This  schedule  is  subject  to  changes. 

Please  see  bulletin  boards  frequently  for  notices.  ^'s  schedule  subject  to  changes. 

Please  see  bulletin  boards  frequently  for  notices. 


Crumb:  Makrokosmos  CMH 

with  Frank  Epstein.  Ursula  Oppens 
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during  the  course  of  the  season.  Please  be  aware  that  you  may  be  involved 
in  other  special  projects  and  performance  opportunities,  which  are  currently 
in  development. 


Beethoven:  String  Quartet  Op.  1 32  CH  3 10:00-12:00 

with  Andy  Jennings 
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This  schedule  is  subject  to  changes. 

Please  see  bulletin  boards  frequently  for  notices.  ’ s schedule  is  subject  to  changes. 

Please  see  bulletin  boards  frequently  for  notices. 


TMCO  rehearsal  SOH 

Please  see  posted  rehearsal  order 
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Crumb:  Makrokosmos  III,  Music  for  a Summer  Evening 
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Mozart:  Violin  Sonata  K.  454  MH  1 Brahms:  Violin  Sonata  in  d minor  CH  1 
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10:00-12:30 

Youth  Concert  rehearsal  Maple 

Please  see  posted  rehearsal  order  Youth  Concert  rehearsal  SOH 

Please  see  posted  rehearsal  order 
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TMC  Photograph 

TMC/BSO  softball  game  and  barbeque  6:00-  8:00 
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Schoenberg:  Nachtwandler  4’  String  Quartet  Seminar  dress  rehearsal 

Manoff:  Honour  is  So  Sublime  Perfection  13’  Please  see  posted  rehearsal  order 
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Tuesday,  Wednesday,  July  24  • 25,  8:00  p.m. 

Robert  Spano,  conductor 

Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
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CanticJe  III  "Still  Falls  the  Rain"  Tenor Andrew  Meyer 

Ken  Griffiths,  Daniel  Katzen  Horn Kelly  Daniels 
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Berkshire  Night  continued 
Evans  Miles  Ahead  arrangement 
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Faure:  Piano  Quartet  in  g minor.  No  2 
coaches  Emanuel  Ax,  Bonnie  Hampton 
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VOCAL  SCHEDULE 


June  25  - July  31 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 


TANGLEVVOOI)  MUSIC  CENTER 


Ellen  Highstein,  Director 


Patricia  Brown,  Associate  Director 
Margie  Chebotariov,  Manager  of  Student  Services 
Keith  Elder,  Operations  Manager 
Julie  Giattina,  Coordinator 
Brian  Wallenmeyer,  Scheduler 
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Tanglevvood  Music  Center 
2001  Summer  Staff 


Administrative 

Joshua  Bud  way,  Administrative  Assistant  and  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Michael  Nock,  Printed  Programs  Coordinator 
Sara  Shumway,  Office  Assistant 
Paul  Connor,  Driver 

Orchestra 

Harry  Shapiro,  Manager,  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Alicia  DiDonato,  Assistant  to  the  Orchestra  Manager 

Operations 

Hudi  Broughton,  Production  Assistant 
Daniel  Cooper,  Choreographer-Composer  Lab 
Jason  Macy,  Stage  Manager,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
Bill  Wozniak,  Head  Instrument  Librarian 
Bradford  Pino,  Assistant  Instrument  Librarian 
Brian  Battaglia,  Susan  Chase,  Ryan  Mix,  Justin  Wall,  Stage  Assistants 

Library 

Robert  Olivia,  Orchestra  Librarian 
Martha  Levine,  Orchestra  Librarian 
Kate  Marsch,  Librarian,  Copland  Library 
Lydia  Miller,  Assistant  Librarian 
John  Grande,  Opera  Librarian 

Audio 

Tim  Martyn,  Sound  Engineer 
Brian  Richards,  Michael  Flemming,  Associate  Engineers 
Marie  Ebbing,  Francois  Goupil,  Assistant  Engineers 

Pianos 

Joel  Rappaport,  Head  Technician 
Lisa  Booth,  Hugo  Kimura,  Isabel  Silva,  Apprentices 
John  Fisch,  Meg  McCafferty,  Igor  Sadetsky,  Interns 

Miss  Hall’s  School 

Michael  Kearns,  Supervisor 
Caissa  McClinton,  Assistant  Supervisor 

Opera 

Michael  Deegan,  Set/Lighting  Designer 
Sarah  Conly,  Costume  Designer 
Gretchen  Mueller,  Stage  Manager 
Jim  Jardin,  Technical  Director 
Sandy  Sanderlin,  Electrician 

Brian  Ferrell-Locke,  John  Harajovic,  Richard  Houpert,  Stage  Hands 
Andrew  Polezak,  Costume  Shop  Manager 
Jeffrey  Burrows,  Assistant  to  the  Costume  Designer 
Sonya  Knussen,  Subtitles  Assistant 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  following  faculty  for  their  involvement  in  the  sixty-first  season 


Roberto  Abbado 

Kenneth  Griffiths 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Scott  Andrews 

Bonnie  Hampton 

Karl  Paulnack 
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Richard  Ranti 
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Daniel  Katzen 
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Oliver  Knussen 

Lucy  Shelton 

Eric  Booth 

Susan  Knussen 

Bright  Sheng 

Peter  Chapman 

Joel  Krosnick 

Joel  Smirnoff 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 

Alan  Smith 

Ronald  Copes 

Ford  Lallerstedt 

Craig  Smith 

James  Con  Ion 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Fenwick  Smith 

Federico  Cortese 

Amnon  Levy 

James  Sommerville 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Lucia  Lin 

Robert  Spano 

Alyssa  Dodson 

Magnus  Lindberg 

Isaac  Stem 

Frank  Epstein 
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Richard  Svoboda 

Ronald  Feldman 

Robert  Mann 

Barry  T uckwell 
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Thomas  Martin 
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Burton  Fine 

Haldan  Martinson 

Roger  Voisin 

Norman  Fischer 
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Margo  Garrett 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

John  Williams 

Thomas  Gauger 

Suzanne  Nelsen 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Edward  Gazouleas 

Ursula  Oppens 

Charles  Wuorinen 

Osvaldo  Golijov 
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Douglas  Yeo 

Timothy  Genis 

Elizabeth  Ostling 

Owen  Young 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 


Violin 

Jocelyn  Adelman 
Ala  Benderschi 
Jennie  Choi 
Gillian  Clements 
Elizabeth  George 
Mayumi  Hasegawa 
Lin  He 
Kirsty  Hilton 
Emily  Ho 
Solomiya  Ivakhiv 
Meghan  Jones 
Hana  Kim 
Nelly  Kim 
Romina  Kostare 
Oana  Lacatus 
Wayne  Lin 
Lisa  Liu 

Elizabeth  Mahler 
Grace  Oh 
Caroline  Pliszka 
Sarah  Pratt 
Marc  Rovetti 
Sayaka  Takeuchi 
Rira  Watanabc 
Bei  Zhu 
Yonah  Zur 
Liza  Zurlinden 

Viola 

Kim  Buschek 
I-Chun  Chiang 
Michael  Larco 
Li  Li 

Robert  Meyer 
Josep  Puchades  Escribe 
Sarah  Sutton 
Anna  SzAsz 
Michael  Vannoni 
Jonathan  Vinocour 
Emily  Watkins 

Cello 

Erin  Breene 
Guy  Fishman 
Tomoko  Fujita 
Keira  Fullerton 
Alexei  Gonzales 
Mara  Kronick 
I-Wen  Lin 
Valdine  Ritchie 
Katherine  Schultz 
Carolina  Singer 
Ru-Pei  Yeh 
Susan  Yun 

Bass 

Kristen  Bruya 
David  Campbell 
Joseph  Conyers 
Dacy  Gillespie 
Sarah  Hogan 
Ben  Levy 
Paul  Reich 


Flute 

Michael  Gordon 
Riona  O’Duinnin 
Min  Park 
Marisela  Sager 

Oboe 

Ana-SoFia  Campesino 
Sarah  Jeffrey 
Demetrios  Karamintzas 
Machiko  Ogawa 

Clarinet 
Bharat  Chandra 
Ixi  Chen 
Patrick  Hanudel 
Gregory  Williams 

Bass  Clarinet 

Louis  DeMartino 
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Kathy  Kvitek 
Julia  Lockhart 

Horn 

Kelly  Daniels 
Gabrielle  Finck 
Fritz  Foss 
Austin  Hitchcock 
Benjamin  Kinsman 
Miguel  Quiros 

Trumpet 
Steven  Banzaert 
Thomas  Cupples 
Adam  Luftman 
Lee  Smith 
Andrew  Sore 

Trombone 

Fredi  Sonderegger 
Gregory  Spiridopoulos 
Unai  Urrecho 

Bass  Trombone 
Kris  Cusato-Wolfe 

Tuba 

Tom  McCaslin 

Harp 

Bridget  Kibbey 
Callista  McKasson 

Percussion 
Daniel  Bauch 
Jonathan  Bisesi 
Michael  Chang 
Greg  Cohen 
Dinesh  Joseph 
Edward  Stephan 


Piano 

Lydia  Andreeva 
Hsing-Ay  Hsu 
Su-Yen  Jeon 
Molly  Morkoski 
Ralph  van  Raat 
Michelle  Schumann 
Michael  Shepphard 
David  Warn 

Voice 

Glenn  Alamilla 
Jane  Archibald 
Eudora  Brown 
Mark  Chaundy 
Alan  Corbishley 
Bruno  Cormier 
Amanda  Crider 
William  Ferguson 
Jason  Ferrante 
Martha  Guth 
Daniel  Hoy 
Allyson  McHardy 
Lynne  McMurtry 
Shannon  Mercer 
Andrew  Meyer 
Dann  Mitton 
Erika  Rauer 
Tracy  Rhodus 
Erin  Smith 
Jason  Switzer 
Mark  Uhlemann 
Randy  Umstead 
Shannon  Unger 
Hugo  Vera 
Renard  Young 

Vocal  Piano 
James  Bourne 
Alison  d ’Amato 
Caleb  Harris 
David  Santos 
Michael  Schuetze 
Kinza  Tyrrell 

Composition 
Gordon  Beeferman 
Oscar  Bettison 
Rafael  Hernandez,  III 
David  Little 
Florian  Maier 
Arlene  SierTa 
Dmitri  Tymoczko 

Conducting 

Ludovic  Morlot 

Library 
Brian  Casper 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Main  Telephone 

637-5230  Orchestral  Performances 
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11:00-  1:30  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Shed  12:00-  12:30  Henze:  Five  Neapolitan  Songs  MH1 

Strauss:  Salome  all  baritones  and  d’Amato 
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Dun:  Elegy  Snow  in  June  18'  - 10:00-  11:00  Beeferman:  San  Francisco  Songs  Birch 

Brahms:  Piano  Quartet  in  A Major  40’  with  Lucy  Shelton 

Mozart:  Viola  Quintet  in  g minor,  K 516  36’ 
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10:00-12:30  Masterclass  | 10:00-  12:30  Masterclass  CMH 

Phyllis  Curtin  CMH  Phyllis  Curtin 

casts  Y,  Y,  pianist:  Bourne  (Knussen)  I All  men.  Pianist:  Santos 
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10:00-12:30  Masterclass  1:30  CONCERT  S0H 

Phyllis  Curtin  CMH 

pianist:  Bourne  Rorem:  Evidence  of  Things  Not  Seen  (complete) 
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Sunday,  August  12 
Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 
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Wolf:  Italienisches  Liederbuch 
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Tanglewood 


MUSIC  CENTER 


BACH  CANTATA  SEMINAR 
Sunday  June  24,  2001  at  8:30  pm 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Arias  and  ensembles  from  the  Cantatas  of 
JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  (1685-1750) 


IVe/m  ites  Kreuzes  Bitterkeiten 
Duet  from  BWV  99 


Tracy  Rhodus,  soprano 
Lynne  McMurtry,  alto 
Michael  Gordon,  flute 
Ana-Sofia  Campesino,  oboe  d’amorc 
Valdine  Ritchie,  cello 
Jeffrey  Kippcrman,  double  bass 
Michelle  Schumann,  organ 


Ach,  wir  bekennen  iinsre  Schuld 
Trio  from  BWV  1 16 


Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Hugo  A.  Vera,  tenor 
Daryl  Yoder,  bass 
Valdine  Ritchie,  cello 
Jeffrey  Kippcrman,  double  bass 
Michelle  Schumann,  organ 


Komm,  komm,  mein  Herze  steht  dir  ojfen 
Aria  from  BWV  74 


Tracy  Rhodus,  soprano 
Demclrios  J.  Karamintzas,  English  horn 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 
Michelle  Schumann,  organ 


Ich  bin  vergniigt  in  meinem  Leiden 
Aria  from  BWV  58 


Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Elizabeth  George,  violin 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 
Caleb  I larris,  organ 


Jesn,  lafi  dich  finden 
Aria  from  BWV  1 54 


Lynne  McMurtry,  alto 
Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas,  oboe  d’amore 
Ana-Sofia  Campesino,  oboe  d’amore 
Sayaka  Takeuchi,  violin 
Elizabeth  George,  violin 


Lafi,  a Fiirst  der  Cherubinen 
Aria  from  BWV  1 30 


Randy  Umstead,  tenor 
Michael  Gordon,  flute 
Valdine  Ritchie,  cello 
Michelle  Schumann,  organ 


Gott  versorget  allcs  Leben 
Aria  from  BWV  1 87 


Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Ana-Sofia  Campesino,  oboe 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 
Caleb  ! larris,  organ 


- INTERMISSION- 


Man  kauri  hiervon  ein  schon  Exempel  sehen 
Recitative  from  BWV  42 


Jesit  ist  ein  Sc  hi  Id  der  Seinen 
Aria  from  BWV  42 


Alan  Corbishlcy,  bass 
Elizabeth  George,  violin 
Sayaka  Takeuchi,  violin 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 
Jeffrey  Kipperman,  double  bass 
Caleb  I larris,  organ 


O Menschenkind 
Duet  from  BWV  20 


Eileen  Ruby,  alto 
Randy  Umstead,  tenor 
Valdine  Ritchie,  cello 
Jeffrey  Kipperman,  double  bass 
Caleb  I larris,  organ 


IVoferne  du  den  edlen  Frieden 
Aria  from  BWV  4 I 


Hugo  A.  Vera,  tenor 
Guy  Fishman,  solo  cello 
Valdine  Ritchie,  echo 
Jeffrey  Kipperman,  double  bass 
Caleb  Harris,  organ 


O selger  Christ,  der  alheit  seinen  Widen 
Recitative  from  BWV  72 

Mil  a! lent,  was  ich  hah  and  bin 
Aria  from  BWV  72 


Eudora  Brown,  alto 
Sayaka  Takeuchi,  violin 
Elizabeth  George,  violin 
Valdine  Ritchie,  cello 
Jeffery  Kipperman,  double  bass 
Michelle  Schumann,  organ 


Got t hat  uns  ini  heurigen  Jalire  gesegnet 
Duct  from  BWV  28 


Lynne  McMurtry,  alto 
Hugo  A.  Vera,  tenor 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 
Jeffrey  Kipperman,  double  bass 
Michelle  Schumann,  organ 


IVir  waren  schon  zu  lief  ge sunken 
Aria  from  BWV  9 


Randy  Umstcad,  tenor 
Sayaka  Takeuchi,  violin 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 
Jeffrey  Kipperman,  double  bass 
Caleb  Harris,  organ 


Gottes  Wort,  das  triiget  nicht 
Duet  from  BWV  167 


Tracy  Rliodus,  soprano 
F.udora  Brown,  alto 
Ana  Sofia-Campesino,  English  horn 
Valdinc  Ritchie,  cello 
Michelle  Schumann,  organ 


Today’s  program  was  prepared  by  the  Tanglcwood  Music  Center’s 
Bach  Cantata  Seminar  faculty  members:  Craig  Smith  (Director), 
Jane  Bryden,  Suzanne  Clcverdon,  John  Harbison,  Rose  Mary 
Harbison,  Frank  Kelley,  I’cggy  Pearson,  Leonard  Matczynski, 
and  Shannon  Snapp. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not 
permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances 


Texts  and  Translations 


ItWV  99 

Wenn  ties  Kreuzes  Bitterkcitcn 
M it  tics  Fleisches  Schwachhcit  streiten, 
1st  cs  tlennoch  wohlgctan. 

Wer  das  Kreuz  tiiircli  falsclicn  Walin 
Sich  vor  unertraglich  schatzet, 

Wild  auch  kiinftig  niclit  ergotzet. 


When  the  bitterness  of  the  cross 
struggles  with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
nevertheless  it  is  well  done. 

Whoever,  through  misapprehension, 

considers  the  cross  unbearable, 

will  also  in  the  future  never  share  delight. 


BWV  116 

Ach,  wir  bekennen  unsrc  Schuld 
Und  bitten  nichts  als  um  Geduld 
Und  um  dein  unermcBlich  Lieben. 

Es  brach  ja  dein  erbarmend  llcrz, 
Als  tier  Gefallncn  Schincrz 
Dich  zu  uns  in  die  Welt  getrieben. 


Ah,  we  recognize  our  guilt 
and  ask  for  nothing  but  patience 
and  for  Your  immeasurable  love. 

Indeed,  Your  merciful  heart  has  yielded, 
since  the  anguish  of  the  fallen 
drove  You  to  us  in  the  world 


BWV  74 


Komm,  komm,  mein  Ilcrzc  stclit  dir  offcn, 
Ach,  laB  es  deine  Wohnung  scin! 

Ich  licbc  dicli,  so  muI3  ich  hoffen: 

Dein  Wort  trat  itzo  bei  mir  ein; 

Dcnn  wer  dicli  suclit,  furcht',  licbt  nnd  clirct, 
Dem  ist  der  Vatcr  zugctan. 

Ich  zweifle  nicht,  ich  bin  crhorct, 

DaB  ich  mich  dein  gctrosten  kann. 


Come,  come,  my  heart  lies  open  for  You, 
ah,  let  it  be  Your  dwelling! 

I love  You,  so  I must  hope: 

now  Your  Word  comes  inside  to  me; 

for  whoever  seeks  You,  fears,  loves  and  honors  You, 

the  Father  is  drawn  to  as  well. 

1 do  not  doubt  that  I am  heeded, 
therefore  I can  be  comforted  in  You. 


BWV  58 

Ich  bin  vergniigl  in  meinem  Leiden, 
Dcnn  Golt  ist  mcinc  Zuvcrsicht. 

Ich  liabc  sichcrn  Brief  und  Siegel, 
Und  dieses  ist  der  festc  Ricgel, 
Den  bricht  die  Ilolle  selber  nicht. 

I am  cheerful  in  my  sorrow, 
for  God  is  my  confidence. 

I have  the  certain  letter  and  seal, 
and  this  is  the  secure  bolt, 
that  even  Hell  itself  cannot  break. 


I1WV  154 


Jcsu,  laB  dich  findcn, 

LaB  doch  meinc  Siindcn 
Keinc  dickc  Wolkcn  scin. 
Wo  du  dich  zuin  Schreckcn 
Wills!  1'iir  micli  vcrstcckcn, 
Slcllc  dich  bald  wicdcr  cm! 


Jesus,  let  me  find  You, 
let  my  sins 
be  not  thick  clouds 
behind  which,  to  my  terror, 
You  would  hide  from  me; 
appear  soon  again  to  me! 


BWV  130 

LaB,  o Fiirst  dcr  Chcrubinen, 

Diescr  Heldcn  hohe  Schar 
lmmcrdar  deinc  Glaubigcn  bedienen; 
DaB  sic  auf  Elias  Wagen 
Sie  zu  dir  gen  Himmel  tragen. 


Allow,  o Prince  of  the  cherubim, 
the  exalted  throng  of  this  champion 
always  to  serve  Your  faithful; 
so  that  upon  Elijah's  chariot 
they  might  bring  them  towards  You  in  heaven. 


BWV  187 


Golt  versorget  allcs  Lcbcn, 

Was  hienicdcn  Odem  licgt. 

Sollt  cr  mir  allcin  nicht  gcbcn, 

Was  er  alien  zugesagt? 

Weicht,  ihr  Sorgen,  seine  Treuc 
1st  auch  mciner  Fingcdcnk 
Und  wird  ol)  mir  taglich  neuc 
Durch  manch  Vaterliebs  Gcschenk. 


God  takes  care  of  every  life 
which  draws  breath  here  below." 

Would  lie  not  give  to  me  alone 
what  He  has  promised  to  all? 

Worries,  be  gone!  His  faithfulness 

is  my  one  and  only  thought, 

and  is  renewed  for  me  daily 

through  the  many  gifts  of  a Father’s  love. 


BWV  42  ( Recitative) 

Man  kann  hiervon  cin  schon  Excmpel  schen 
An  dem,  was  zu  Jerusalem  gcschchen; 

Denn  da  die  J linger  sich  versammlet  batten 
Im  finstern  Schatten, 

Aus  Furcht  fiir  denen  Jiidcn, 

So  trat  mein  Heiland  mitten  ein, 

Zum  Zeugnis,  dafJ  cr  seiner  Kirchc  Sclmtz  will  sein. 
Drum  laf3t  die  Feinde  wtiten! 


One  can  find  a perfect  message 

in  what  happened  in  Jerusalem; 

for  the  disciples  had  gathered  there 

in  dark  shadows, 

out  of  fear  of  those  Jews, 

then  my  Savior  walked  into  their  midst 

as  a sign  that  He  will  be  the  protector  of  His  Church. 

Therefore  let  the  enemy  rage! 


!l\VV  42  ( Aria) 


Jcsu  ist  cin  Sell i lei  tier  Scincn, 
Wenn  sic  die  Vcrfolgung  tritt. 

I linen  muB  die  Sonne  sclieinen 
Mit  tier  giildnen  Oberschri ft: 
Jesus  isl  ein  Sehiltl  tier  Scincn, 
Wenn  sic  die  Vcrfolgung  trifft. 


Jesus  is  the  shield  of  His  own, 
when  persecution  follows  them. 
For  them  the  sun  must  shine 
with  a golden  message: 

Jesus  is  the  shield  of  His  own, 
when  persecution  follows  them. 


BWV  20 

0 Mcnschenkind, 

1 lor  auf  gcschwind. 

Die  Sunil  und  Welt  zu  lichen, 

DaB  nicht  die  Fein, 

Wo  Heulcn  und  Zahnklappen  scin, 
Dich  ewig  mag  betriiben! 

Ach  spicgle  tlich  am  rcichen  Mann, 

Dcr  in  tier  Qual 

Auch  nicht  einmal 

Ein  Tropflcin  Wasscr  haben  kann! 


O humanity, 

stop  immediately 

loving  sin  and  the  world, 

so  that  this  torment, 

where  howling  anil  tccth-gnashmg  arc, 

might  not  eternally  plague  you! 

Ah,  see  yourself  in  that  rich  man, 
who  in  his  suffering 
not  even  once 

could  have  a drop  of  water! 


BNVV41 


Wofcrnc  du  den  cdlen  Frieden 

Vor  unsern  Leib  und  Stand  beschicdcn, 

So  laB  der  Scelc  doch  dein  sclig  machend  Wort. 
Wenn  uns  dies  lleil  begegnet, 

So  sind  wir  bier  gesegnet 
Und  Auserwahlte  doit! 


As  far  as  You  have  ordained  noble  peace 
for  our  bodies  and  conditions, 
so  grant  the  soul  Your  sanctifying  Word. 
When  we  encounter  this  blessing, 
we  arc  hallowed  here, 
and  chosen  ones  there! 


BWV  72  (Recitative) 

O selger  Christ,  der  allzcit  seinen  Widen 
In  Gottes  Widen  senkt,  es  gehe  wie  es  gehe, 

Bci  Wohl  und  Wehc. 

Herr,  so  du  wild,  so  mud  sich  alles  fiigen! 

Herr,  so  du  wild,  so  kannst  du  mich  vergniigen! 

Ilerr,  so  du  wild,  vcrschwindct  meine  I'ein! 

Herr,  so  du  wild,  werd  ich  gesund  und  rein! 

Herr,  so  du  wild,  wird  Traurigkcit  zur  Freude! 

Herr,  so  du  wild,  find  ich  auf  Dornen  Weidc! 

Herr,  so  du  wild,  werd  ich  einst  selig  scin! 

Herr,  so  du  wild,  - lad  mich  dies  Wort  im  Glaubcn  fassen 

Und  meine  Sccle  stillen!  - 

Herr,  so  du  wild,  so  slerb  ich  nicht, 

Ob  Leib  und  Lcben  mich  verlassen, 

Wenn  mir  dein  Gcist  dies  Wort  ins  llcrzc  spricht! 


O blessed  Christ,  who  always  sinks  his  will 
in  God's  will,  be  it  as  it  may, 
in  prosperity  or  woe. 

Lord,  as  You  will,  so  must  everything  occur! 

Lord,  as  You  will,  You  can  content  me! 

Lord,  as  You  will,  my  pain  will  diminish! 

Lord  as  You  will,  I will  become  whole  and  pure! 
Lord,  as  You  will,  sorrow  will  become  joy! 

Lord,  as  You  will,  I will  find  pasture  among  thorns! 


Lord,  as  You  will,  I will  one  day  be  blessed! 

Lord,  as  You  will  - let  me  seize  upon  tins  word  in  faith 

and  t|uic(  my  soul!  - 

Lord,  as  You  will,  I will  not  die, 

though  body  and  life  abandon  me, 

if  Your  spirit  speaks  this  word  in  my  heart! 


BWV  72  (Aria) 

M it  allcm,  was  icii  hab  und  bin. 

Will  ich  mich  Jesu  lassen, 

Kami  glcicli  mein  schwachcr  Geist  und  Sinn 
Des  Ubehsten  Rat  nicht  fassen; 

Er  tiihre  mich  nur  immer  bin 
Auf  Dorn-  und  RosenstraBen! 


With  everything  that  I have  and  am, 

I entrust  myself  to  Jesus, 

although  my  weak  spirit  and  mind 
cannot  grasp  the  plan  of  the  Highest; 
He  may  lead  me  always 
though  paths  of  thorns  and  roses! 


BWV  28 

Colt  hat  uns  im  heurigen  Jalirc  gesegnet, 

Dab  Wohltun  und  Wohlscin  einandcr  begegnet. 
Wir  loben  ihn  herzlich  und  bitten  darneben, 

Er  woll  auch  ein  gliickliches  neues  Jalir  geben. 
Wir  hoffens  von  seiner  beharrlichen  Giite 
Und  preisens  im  voraus  mit  dankbarm  Gemiite. 


God  has  blessed  us  in  the  current  years, 
so  that  prosperity  and  health  meet  each  other. 

We  praise  Him  heartily  and  pray  therefore, 
that  lie  will  give  us  also  a happy  new  year. 

We  hope  for  his  anticipated  goodness 

and  praise  it  in  advance  with  thankful  consciences. 


BWV  9 


Wir  warcn  schon  zu  lief  gcsunkcn, 

Dcr  Abgrund  scliluckt  uns  veil  I ig  ein, 
Die  Tiefe  drohte  schon  den  Tod, 
Und  dcnnoch  konnt  in  solchcr  Not 
Uns  keinc  Hand  bchilflich  sein. 


We  were  already  too  deeply  sunk, 
the  abyss  sucked  us  fully  in, 

the  depths  already  threatened  death, 
and  yet,  in  such  distress 
no  hand  could  be  of  help  to  us. 


BWV  167 

Gottes  Wort,  das  triiget  nicht, 

Es  gcschieht,  was  er  verspricht. 

Was  er  in  dem  Paradies 
Und  vor  so  viel  hundert  Jahren 
Denen  Vatern  schon  verhiefi, 
Haben  wir  gottlob  erfahren. 


God's  word  docs  not  deceive, 
what  He  promises  occurs. 

What  in  Paradise 

and  for  so  many  hundred  years 

He  has  already  promised  to  our  forefathers, 

we  have,  praise  God,  experienced. 


“ Conversations  in  Music” 

Free  Family  Concert 
Saturday,  July  7th  at  11:00  am 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 
Music  oj  Beethoven,  Biber,  Ives, 
Stravinsky,  and  more! 

Pre-concert  hands-on  workshop  Jbr  children 
Call  (413)  637-5230  for  more  information 


Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  July  1,  2001  at  10:00  a.m. 
Chamber  Music  Hall 


Tanglewood 


MUSIC  CENTER 


JOSEPH  SCHWANTNER  Two  Poems  of  Aguedo  Pizarro 
(b.  1943) 

Shadowinnower 
Black  Anemones 


Tracy  Rhodus,  soprano 
David  Santos,  piano 


MAURICE  RAVEL  Cinq  melodies  populaires  greques 

(1875-1937) 

Le  reveil  de  la  Mariee 
La-bas,  vers  l 'eglise 
Quel  gallant! 

Chanson  des  cueilleuses  de  lentisques 
Tout  gai! 

Lynne  McMurtry,  mezzo-soprano 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


RAVEL 


La  Valse 

Hsing-ay  Hsu,  piano 
Lydia  Andreeva,  piano 


- INTERMISSION  - 


Music  for  a Summer  Evening 
{Makrokosmos  III) 


GEORGE  CRUMB 
(b.  1949) 


Nocturnal  Sounds  (The  Awakening) 

Wanderer-Fantasy 

The  Advent 

Myth 

Music  of  the  Starry  Night 


Ralph  van  Raat,  piano 
Michael  Sheppard,  piano 
Daniel  Bauch,  percussion 
Dinesh  W.  Joseph,  percussion 


Today’s  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members: 
Frank  Epstein,  Ursula  Oppens,  Lucy  Shelton,  and  Valerie  Trujillo. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances 


TEXTS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


Two  Poems  of  Aguedo  Pizarro 
translated  by  Barbara  Stoler  Miller 


Sliadcnvinnower 

Naked, 

fierce  to  the  waist 
where  the  grass  flows, 
strong  sowing, 

I comb  my  hair  with  sun  teeth 
in  solitude, 
the  earth’s  day. 

A rolling  fog, 
my  damp  hair 
is  tangled, 
cradled 
in  my  death. 

The  battle  of  arms 
armed 

with  combs  against  sleep 
tumbles  in  seeds, 
light 

falling  on  my  belly 
While  the  dark  dries 
at  my  fire  feet 
my  female  mane, 
loosened, 
awakes, 

a crown  in  flames 
for  the  shadowinnower 


Black  Anenomes 

Mother,  you  watch  me  sleep 

And  your  life 

is  a large  tapestry 

of  all  the  colors 

of  all  the  most  ancient 

murmurs, 

knot  after  twin  knot, 
root  after  root  of  story. 

You  don’t  know  how  fearful 
your  beauty  is  while  I sleep. 
Your  hair  is  the  moon 
of  a sea  sung  in  silence. 

You  walk  with  silver  lions 
and  wait  to  estrange  me 
deep  in  the  rug 
covered  with  sorrow 
embroidered  by  you 
in  a fierce  symmetry 
binding  with  thread 
of  Persian  silk 

the  pine  trees  and  the  griffins. 
You  call  me  blind, 
you  touch  my  eyes 
with  black  anemones. 

I am  a spider  that  keeps  spinning 
from  the  spool  in  my  womb, 
weaving  through  eyes 
the  dew  of  flames 
on  the  web 


Cinq  melodies  populaires  greques 
(Five  Greek  Folk  Songs) 

Traditional  Texts 


1 . Le  Reveil  de  la  Mariee 
Reveille-toi,  rdveille-toi  perdrix  mignonne, 
Ouvre  au  matin  tes  ailes, 

Trois  grains  de  beaute, 

Mon  coeur  en  est  brule 

Vois  le  ruban  d’or  que  je  t’apporte 

Pour  le  nouer  autour  de  tes  cheveux. 

Si  tu  veux,  ma  belle,  viens  nous  marier! 
Dans  nos  deux  families,  tous  sont  allies. 

2.  La-bas.  vers  l’eglise 
La-bas,  vers  l’Eglise, 

Vers  l’Eglise,  Ayio  Sidero, 

L’Eglise,  6 Vierge  Sainte, 

L’Eglise,  Ayio  Costanndino 
Se  sont  reunis, 

Rassembl6s  en  nombre  infini 
Du  monde,  6 Vierge  sainte, 

Du  monde  tous  les  plus  braves! 

3.  Quel  galant  m’est  comparable 
Quel  galant  m’est  comparable 
Entre  ceux  qu’on  voit  passer? 

Dis,  dame  Vassiliki? 

Vois,  pendus  a ma  ceinture, 

Pistolets  et  sabre  aigu. . . 

Et  c’est  toi  que  j’aime! 

4.  Chanson  des  cueilleuses  de  lentisaues 
O joie  de  mon  ame,  joie  de  mon  coeur, 
Tresor  qui  m’est  si  cher; 

Toi  que  j’aime  ardemment, 

Tu  est  plus  beau  qu’un  ange. 

O lorsque  tu  parais,  ange  si  doux, 

Devant  nos  yeux, 

Comme  un  bel  ange  blond. 

Sous  le  clair  soleil, 

Helas,  tous  nos  pauvres  coeurs  soupirent! 

5.  Tout  gai! 

Tout  gai, 

Ha,  tout  gai, 

Belle  jambe,  tireli,  qui  danse, 

Belle  jambe,  la  vaiselle  danse, 

Tra  la-la-la-la. 


1.  Song  for  the  Bride 
Awake,  little  partridge, 

Spread  your  wings  to  the  morning, 

Three  beauty  spots 
Put  my  heart  on  fire. 

Look  at  the  golden  ribbon  I have  brought  you 
To  tie  round  your  hair. 

Let  us  get  married,  my  love,  if  you  will! 

In  our  two  families,  all  are  related. 

2.  Yonder,  at  the  Church 
Yonder,  at  the  church, 

At  the  church  of  Ayio  Sidero, 

The  church,  oh  Blessed  Virgin, 

The  church  of  Ayio  Costanndino, 

Have  come  together, 

Have  assembled  in  great  numbers 
People,  oh  Blessed  Virgin, 

All  of  the  bravest  people! 

3.  What  gallant  can  compare  with  me? 

What  gallant  can  compare  with  me 
Of  all  those  passing  by? 

Won’t  you  tell  me,  Madame  Vassiliki? 

Look  at  the  pistols  and  a sharp  sabre 
Hanging  on  my  belt. . . 

And  it  is  you  that  I love! 

4.  Song  of  the  girls  Catherine  pistachios 
Oh  joy  of  my  soul,  joy  of  my  heart, 

Treasure  so  precious  to  me; 

Thou,  whom  I love  ardently, 

You  are  more  handsome  than  an  angel. 

When  thou  appearest,  angel  so  sweet, 

Before  our  eyes, 

Like  a beautiful  blond  angel, 

In  the  bright  sunlight, 

Alas,  all  our  poor  hearts  sigh! 

5.  Very  merrily! 

Very  merrily, 

Ah,  very  merrily, 

Lovely  legs,  tireli,  dancing, 

Lovely  legs,  even  the  dishes  dancing, 

Tra  la-la-la-la. 


Tanglewood 


MUSIC  CENTER 


OPENING  EXERCISES 
61st  Season 

Sunday,  July  1, 2001  at  6:00  pm 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Welcome  Ellen  Highstein 

Director,  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Rhapsodic  Musings 


Elliott  Carter 
(b.  1908) 


Robert  Mann,  violin 


Remarks  Mark  Volpe 

Managing  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Contrasts 

II.  Piheno  (Relaxation) 


Bela  Bartok 
(1881-1945) 


Robert  Mann,  violin 
Scott  Andrews,  clarinet 
Ursula  Oppens,  piano 


Remarks 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Alleluia  Randall  Thompson 

(1899-1984) 

Members  of  the  2001  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
John  Oliver,  conductor 

*Following  the  program  refreshments  will  be  served  outside  Ozawa  Hall* 


Scott  Andrews  is  a clarinetist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a TMC  alumnus. 
Robert  Mann  was  a founding  member  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet. 

John  Oliver  is  the  conductor  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

Ursula  Oppens,  an  active  concert  artist,  teaches  at  the  TMC. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


XLlTanglewood 


MUSIC  CENTER 


Tangi.ewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey 
Memorial  Fund  Concert 

Sunday,  July  1,  2001  at  8:30  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART  Symphony  No.  40  in  G minor,  K.  550 
(1756-1791) 

Molto  Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto 
Allegro  assai 

Robert  Mann,  conductor 


-INTERMISSION- 


BELA  BARTOK  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

(1881-1945) 

Introduzione 
Giuoco  delle  coppie 
Elegia 

Intermezzo  interrotto 
Finale 

Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 


MEET  THE  CONDUCTORS 


Robert  Mann 

Founder  and  first  violinist  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  for  51  years, 
Robert  Mann  has  appeared  frequently  as  a soloist  and  has  recorded  a number  of 
solo  violin  works.  He  made  his  debut  as  a conductor  with  the  Seattle  Symphony 
during  the  1988-89  season  and  conducted  Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony  the 
following  year  in  New  York.  Mr.  Mann  has  composed  more  than  70  works, 
including  an  orchestral  fantasy  performed  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos;  a duo 
premiered  by  violinist  Itzhak  Perlman  and  pianist  Samuel  Sanders  at  Carnegie 
Hall;  and  a string  quartet  included  in  the  repertoires  of  both  the  La  Salle  and 
Concord  Quartets.  In  December  1991  his  new  work.  Concerto  for  Orchestra, 
was  performed  by  the  Juilliard  Symphony  at  Alice  Tully  Hall.  Mr.  Mann  studied 
violin  with  Edouard  Dethier  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He  is  a recipient  of  the 
prestigious  Naumburg  Award  and  gave  his  New  York  recital  debut  in  1941.  Five 
years  later,  at  the  invitation  of  William  Schuman,  then  president  of  The  Juilliard 
School,  he  formed  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet.  He  retired  in  1997  from  the 
Quartet  after  leading  it  for  5 1 years  to  dedicate  more  time  to  teaching. 

Seiji  Ozawa 

In  the  fall  of  2002,  following  that  summer's  Tanglewood  season,  Seiji 
Ozawa  will  begin  a new  phase  in  his  artistic  life  that  follows  from  his  increasing 
interest  in  and  affinity  for  opera:  he  will  become  music  director  of  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  where  he  has  maintained  a long  association  as  a guest  conductor 
leading  productions  in  that  house  as  well  as  concerts  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  in  Vienna,  at  Salzburg,  and  on  tour.  Since  becoming  the  BSO's 
music  director  in  1973  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  orchestra  for  more  than  a 
quarter-century,  the  longest  tenure  of  any  music  director  currently  active  with  a 
major  orchestra,  and  paralleled  in  BSO  history  only  by  the  twenty-five-year 
tenure  of  the  legendary  Serge  Koussevitzky,  which  Mr.  Ozawa  has  now 
surpassed.  In  recent  years,  numerous  honors  and  achievements  have  underscored 
Mr.  Ozawa's  standing  in  the  international  music  scene.  In  December  1997,  he 
was  named  Musician  of  the  Year  by  Musical  America.  In  February  1998, 
fulfilling  a longtime  ambition  of  joining  musicians  across  the  globe,  he  closed 
the  Opening  Ceremonies  at  the  Winter  Olympics  in  Nagano,  Japan,  leading  the 
"Ode  to  Joy"  from  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  with  performers  including  six 
choruses  - in  Japan,  Australia,  China,  Germany,  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  - linked  by  satellite.  Mr.  Ozawa  was  named  a Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  by  French  President  Jacques  Chirac,  recognizing  not  only  his  work  as 
a conductor,  but  also  his  support  of  French  composers,  his  devotion  to  the 
French  public,  and  his  work  at  the  Paris  Opera.  In  1994  he  became  the  first 
recipient  of  Japan's  Inouye  Sho  (the  "Inouye  Award,"  named  after  this  century's 
preeminent  Japanese  novelist)  recognizing  lifetime  achievement  in  the  arts.  1994 
also  saw  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  at  Tanglewood.  At 
Tanglewood  he  has  played  a key  role  as  both  teacher  and  administrator  in  the 
activities  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  BSO's  summer  training  academy 
for  young  professional  musicians  from  all  over  the  world.  In  1992  Mr.  Ozawa 


founded  the  renowned  Saito  Kinen  Festival  - which  he  has  brought  to 
international  prominence  - in  Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  his  teacher  at 
Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music,  Hideo  Saito,  a central  figure  in  the  cultivation  of 
Western  music  and  musical  technique  in  Japan.  Also  in  1992  he  made  his  debut 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  Besides  his  concerts  throughout  the 
year  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  he  conducts  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and 
Vienna  Philharmonic  on  a regular  basis,  and  appears  also  with  the  New  Japan 
Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  La 
Scala  in  Milan  and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper.  Besides  his  many  Boston  Symphony 
recordings,  he  has  recorded  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Saito  Kinen  Orchestra,  the  London  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  National  de  France,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  among  others. 

Bom  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  Seiji  Ozawa  studied  music  from  an 
early  age  and  later  graduated  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  conducting 
from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of  Music.  In  1959  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
International  Competition  of  Orchestra  Conductors  held  in  Besangon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  subsequently 
invited  him  to  attend  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  where  he  won  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student  conductor  in  1960.  While  working 
with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention  of 
Leonard  Bernstein,  who  appointed  him  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  for  the  1961-62  season.  He  made  his  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  in  January  1962,  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony.  He  was  music  director  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Ravinia  Festival  for  five  summers  beginning  in  1964,  music  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony  from  1965  to  1969,  and  music  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  from  1970  to  1976,  followed  by  a year  as  that  orchestra's  music 
adviser.  He  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  first  time  in 
1964,  at  Tanglewood,  and  made  his  first  Symphony  Hall  appearance  with  the 
orchestra  in  January  1968.  He  became  an  artistic  director  of  Tanglewood  in 
1970  and  began  his  tenure  as  music  director  of  the  BSO  in  1973,  following  a 
year  as  music  adviser.  Today,  some  80%  of  the  BSO's  members  have  been 
appointed  by  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  itself  stands  as  eloquent 
testimony  not  only  to  his  work  in  Boston,  but  to  Mr.  Ozawa's  lifetime 
achievement  in  music. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Symphony  No.  40  in  G minor,  K.  550 

Minor  keys  were  much  more  rare  in  the  1 8th  century  than  they  were  to 
be  in  the  pathos-ridden  19lh.  Out  of  over  100  symphonies  written  by  Haydn, 
only  about  ten  were  in  the  minor  mode.  Mozart,  who  wrote  over  fifty  (although 
“official”  enumeration  of  his  symphonies  only  reaches  forty-one),  penned  just 
two  in  the  minor.  One  will  find  similar  proportions  in  a study  of  concertos, 
string  quartets,  piano  sonatas,  and  other  genres  of  the  era.  Given  the  general 
rarity  of  the  minor  mode,  it  seems  appropriate  to  consider  a possible  greater 
significance  of  Mozart’s  decision  to  compose  in  one. 

In  1788  Mozart  was  beginning  to  have  some  problems  in  Vienna.  Don 
Giovanni  had  had  a short  run  there  to  mixed  reviews  in  May,  and  the  year 
marked  the  end  of  a veritable  downward  spiral  in  his  public  appearances  as  a 
soloist.  In  1785  he  had  given  fifteen  concerts;  in  1788  he  gave  none  and  would 
only  give  one  more  before  his  death  in  1791.  (In  fact,  he  would  enjoy  few  more 
public  successes  at  all,  save  a well  received  revival  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  and 
the  premiere  of  Cosi  fan  tutte,  performances  of  which  were  disappointingly  cut 
short  due  to  the  death  of  Joseph  II.)  In  both  the  spring  and  summer  of  1788  he 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  plan  a series  of  concerts,  apparently  failing  due  to 
lack  of  subscription  interest.  And  despite  having  just  been  appointed  a 
composer  at  the  Imperial  court,  with  an  adequate  though  not  extravagant  salary, 
June  finds  him  writing  to  his  Masonic  brother  Michael  Puchberg  in  need  of  a 
loan. 

Mozart  never  stopped  composing,  however,  even  though  there  seemed 
to  be  a dearth  of  opportunities  to  have  new  works  played.  1788  would  see  the 
composition  of  his  last  three  great  symphonies:  K.  542  in  E-flat  (No.  39),  K.  550 
in  G minor  (No.  40),  and  K.  551  in  C (“Jupiter,”  No.  41).  Of  these,  it  is  the 
central  work  that  reflects  the  extreme  stress  under  which  Mozart  presumably 
labored  due  to  his  professional  woes,  with  Mozart  perhaps  turning  to  the 
uncommonly  used  minor  to  express  his  frustration.  Other  works  from  the  years 
surrounding  1788  suggest  that  Mozart  was  disposed  to  exploring  the  darker 
aspects  of  composition:  also  written  around  this  time  were  the  celebrated  string 
quintets  in  C minor  and  in  G minor,  the  latter  of  which  shares  much  of  the 
character  of  the  central  symphony  of  1788.  (That  so  many  of  Mozart’s  works 
share  the  key  of  G minor,  including  the  other  minor  symphony,  has  prompted 
some  to  ascribe  a special  significance  to  this  key  in  Mozart’s  oeuvre,  as  has  been 
done  for  C minor  in  Beethoven’s  output.) 

The  Symphony  in  G minor,  K.  550,  comes  to  us  in  two  versions.  The 
first,  Mozart’s  original  orchestration  from  1788,  contains  no  clarinets.  This 
seems  peculiar,  given  that  audiences  everywhere  have  come  to  know  the  clarinet 
as  an  instrument  that  Mozart  favored  and  for  which  he  wrote  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  lines  (the  concerto,  the  quintet,  the  “Picture”  aria  from  Die 
Zauberflote,  the  “Farwell”  trio  from  Cosi).  Mozart  undertook  to  re-orchestrate 
the  work  in  1791,  when  Antonio  Salieri,  whom  the  cinema  and  stage  would  have 
us  believe  to  be  Mozart’s  great  rival,  programmed  it  on  a concert  he  was  giving. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  Mozart’s  good  friends  the  Stadler  brothers  - a pair  of 
virtuoso  clarinetists,  the  elder  of  which  for  whom  the  concerto  and  quintet  had 


been  written  - were  in  the  orchestra,  he  took  a great  deal  of  material  away  from 
the  oboes  and  redistributed  it  to  his  favorite  woodwind  instrument.  It  is  in  this 
version  that  the  work  is  most  often  heard  today,  and  in  which  it  is  heard  tonight. 
A comparison  between  the  two  versions  reveals  that  the  heavier  presence  of  the 
oboes  in  the  earlier  version  yields  a somewhat  more  edgy  piece;  the  difference  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  placid  second  themes  of  the  first  and  fourth  movements, 
which  seem  less  so  when  rendered  on  the  oboe. 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Bela  Bartok  emigrated  from  Hungary  to  the  United  States  in  October  of 
1940,  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  rising  Nazi  presence  in  his  native  land.  Bartok 
tried  to  stake  a claim  as  a concert  pianist  in  the  New  World,  but  unfortunately 
did  not  find  his  new  home  as  professionally  hospitable  as  he  had  hoped.  His 
agent  at  the  time  blamed  the  public’s  tepid  reaction  on  Bartok’s  stiff  demeanor 
and  his  abstruse  repertoire. 

Compounding  this  inauspicious  beginning  in  the  United  States,  Bartok 
began  to  experience  serious  health  problems.  He  complained  of  a constant  fever 
and  his  weight  fell  dramatically  to  an  unbelievable  87  pounds.  After  collapsing 
while  giving  a series  of  lectures  at  Harvard  in  February  of  1943,  he  was 
diagnosed  in  April  with  chronic  myeloid  leukemia.  Bartok  himself  was  never 
actually  informed  of  the  severity  of  his  illness,  presumably  in  order  to  keep  his 
spirits  up.  (This  medical  policy  may  be  what  caused  the  composer  to  remark  of 
his  doctors,  “They  are  groping  about  as  in  a darkness.”)  Surprisingly,  and 
possibly  as  a result  of  his  doctor’s  secrecy,  this  period  of  serious  disease  saw 
Bartok  create  one  of  his  most  enduring  and  popular  works,  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra. 

In  May  of  1943  the  Koussevitsky  Foundation  offered  him  commission 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  composition  of  a new  work  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitsky,  the  long-time  BSO  conductor’s  wife,  in  whose 
honor  the  Foundation  had  been  recently  established.  Soon  thereafter  Bartok 
moved  into  a cottage  at  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks  to  convalesce. 
Seemingly  rejuvenated  by  his  new  surroundings,  and  with  his  leukemia  going 
into  a period  of  remission,  Bartok  began  to  compose  in  mid-August  at  what  must 
have  been  a furious  rate,  completing  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  just  fifty-four 
days.  It  was  premiered  a little  over  a year  later  at  Symphony  Hall  on  December 
1st,  1944,  with  Koussevitsky  conducting  and  the  composer  in  attendance  against 
doctor’s  orders.  Reviews  were  overwhelmingly  positive,  and  Rudolph  Elie  of 
the  Boston  Herald  quickly  identified  the  work  as  “the  composer’s  masterpiece” 
with  a prescience  most  likely  colored  by  his  known  advocacy  of  Bartok’s  music 

The  idea  of  a “concerto  for  orchestra”  is  of  recent  vintage,  embellishing 
on  the  more  traditional  medium  of  “concerto”  as  exemplified  by  the  18,h  and  19th 
centuries  and  also  returning  to  the  even  older,  Baroque  concerto  grosso  for 
inspiration.  The  composer  outlined  his  conception  of  the  work’s  title  in  a rather 
sophisticated  program  note  for  the  premiere:  “The  title  of  this  symphony-like 
orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its  tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or 
instrument  groups  in  a ‘ concertant'  or  soloistic  manner.  The  ‘virtuoso’ 


treatment  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the 
first  movement  (brass  instruments)  or  in  the  ‘ perpetuum  mobile  '-like  passages  in 
the  principle  theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings).” 

Bartok  spent  a great  deal  of  his  life  gathering  different  folk  melodies 
from  around  his  homeland,  and  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  is  saturated  with 
evidence  of  his  ethnological  preoccupation.  The  opening  pentatonic  melody  in 
the  strings  has  the  four-section  melodic  structure,  as  well  as  the  contour  and 
intervallic  disposition,  indicative  of  Hungarian  folksong.  Snippets  of  folk 
melodies  converse  with  each  other  from  across  the  orchestra  like  pieces  of  a 
jigsaw  puzzle,  self-contained  yet  forming  a cohesive  whole  when  viewed 
together.  The  rather  sluggish,  mysterious  opening  seems  to  gradually  gather  its 
vitality,  revving  up  as  the  tempo  shifts  to  Allegro  vivace. 

The  second  movement  showcases  small  chamber  ensembles  within  the 
larger  orchestral  setting,  and  here  more  than  anywhere  the  work  seems  to  earn 
its  appellation.  Each  section  of  the  woodwind  family  is  featured  in  turn,  with  the 
string  section  providing  interesting  and  smooth  transitional  material  between  the 
soli  passages.  A glorious  chorale  from  the  brass  cuts  through  these  woodwind 
features  in  a quasi-Bachian  style,  functioning,  in  Bartok’s  words,  as  a kind  of 
“trio”  section.  Following  is  a recapitulation  of  the  opening  chain  of  smaller 
sections,  with  variation. 

The  chromatic  melodies  of  the  third  movement  derive  from 
Transylvanian  funeral  songs  and  contain  a quote  of  the  “darkness”  theme  from 
Bartok’s  opera  Duke  Bluebeard 's  Castle  - a work  whose  brooding  mood  the 
movement  certainly  evokes.  When  considering  these  aspects  of  the  movement, 
entitled  Elegia  by  the  composer,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bartok  began  his 
composition  of  the  Concerto  with  this  movement,  perhaps  needing  the  cathartic 
experience  of  writing  something  slightly  lugubrious  to  snap  him  out  of  an 
illness-induced  languor. 

The  fourth  movement  is  full  of  humor  and  seems  the  most  folk-like,  a 
quality  easily  heard  in  the  luscious  cantabile  theme  in  the  strings  (typical  of  a 
rural  serenade)  or  the  preponderance  of  the  interval  of  a tritone  (a  diminished 
fifth),  which  has  been  linked  to  Slovakian  peasant  music.  We  also  catch 
glimpse  of  what  is  perhaps  a more  caustic  side  to  Bartok’s  personality.  The 
movement  contains  a slur  of  sorts  upon  his  contemporary  Shostakovich,  whose 
Seventh  Symphony  was  enjoying  an  American  success  that  Bartok  resented. 
Bartok  admitted  “giving  vent  to  his  anger,”  by  writing  a clarinet  passage  that 
parodies  a melody  from  Shostakovich’s  work  and  punctuating  this  allusion  with 
some  rather  comical  and  mocking  orchestral  language. 

Roughly  a year  prior  to  his  work  on  the  Concerto,  Bartok  had  been 
immersed  in  preparing  collections  of  Yugoslav  and  Romanian  folk  music,  and 
one  commentator  has  called  the  exposition  of  the  fifth  movement  the 
“apotheosis  of  Romanian  instrumental  folk  music.”  Following  after  this  folk 
tradition,  the  themes  of  this  movement  are  constructed  in  short  sections,  the  first 
five  of  which  are  accompanied  by  ostinato  chords  in  the  low  strings,  beginning 
with  thefour-bar  “perpetual  motion”  gesture  in  the  2nd  violins.  Analysts  have 
parsed  out  twenty-five  sections  in  all. 

Formally,  there  is  much  that  is  traditional  in  the  Concerto,  as  Bartok 


noted.  The  first  and  last  movements  are  cast  in  a basic  sonata  form  (exposition  - 
development  - recapitulation),  lending  symmetry  to  the  overall  structure  of  the 
piece.  The  inner  movements  are  somewhat  less  conventional.  Bartok  described 
the  second  and  the  third  as  “a  chain  of  independent  short  sections,”  and  to  the 
fourth  movement  he  ascribed  a form  of  “ABA  - interruption  - BA.”  The 
concomitance  of  more  traditional  musical  forms  with  more  forward-looking 
ones,  including  the  updated  conception  of  the  “concerto,”  is  emblematic  of  the 
prominent  20th  century  trend  of  NeoClassicism.  The  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
fuses  the  formal  and  generic  traditions  of  the  past  with  the  harmonic,  melodic, 
and  timbral  innovations  of  the  20lh  century. 


- Michael  Nock 
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Tanglewood 
Music  Center 
Orchestra 
July  1,  2001 

Violin 

Jocelyn  C.  Adelman 
Ala  Benderschi 
Jennie  S.  Choi 
Gillian  Clements 
Elizabeth  George 
Mayumi  Hasegawa 
Lin  He 
Emily  Ho 
Anne  Huter 
Solomiya  Ivakhiv 
Meghan  Jones 
Hana  H.  Kim 
Nelly  Kim 
Romina  Kostare 
Oana  Lacatus 
Wayne  Lin 
Lisa  Liu 

Elizabeth  Mahler 
Grace  Oh 
Caroline  Pliszka 
Concertmaster  (Bartok) 
Sarah  Pratt 
Mark  Rovetti 
Sayaka  Takeuchi 
Rira  Watanabe 
Bei  Zhu 
Yonah  Zur 

Concertmaster  (Mozart) 
Liza  Zurlinden 

Viola 

Mark  Berger 
Kimberly  Buschek 
I-Chin  Chiang 
Michael  Angelo  Larco  S 
Li  Li# 

Robert  Meyer 
Josef  Puchades 
Sarah  H.  Sutton 
Anna  Szasz 
Michael  T.  Vannoni 
Jonathan  Vinocour 
Emily  Watkins 


# Principal  for  Mozart 
J"  Principal  for  Bartbk 
‘Member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


Cello 

Erin  Breene 
Guy  Fishman 
Keira  Fullerton 
Tomoko  Fujita 
Alexei  Yupanqui  Gonzales 
Mara  Kronick  S 
I-Wen  Lin 
Valdine  Ritchie  it 
Katherine  Schultz 
Carolina  Singer 
Ru-Pei  Yeh 
Susan  Yun 

Bass 

Edwin  Barker  * 

Kristen  Bruya 
David  Campbell 
Joseph  H.  Conyers 
Dacy  Gillespie  # 

Sarah  Hogan 
Benjamin  Levy  / 

Paul  M.  Reich 

Flute 

Michael  Gordon  S 
Riona  O’Duinnin  # 

Piccolo 

Marisela  Sager 

Oboe 

Ana-Sofia  Campesino  S 
Machiko  Ogawa  # 
Katherine  Young 

English  Horn 

Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas 

Clarinet 
Bharat  Chandra 
Ixi  Chen  it 
Patrick  Hanudel 
Gregory  Williams  S 

Bass  Clarinet 

Louis  DeMartino 

Bassoon 

Nisha  Ewing 
Benjamin  Greanya  it 
Kathy  Kvitek  / 

Julia  Lockhart 


Horn 

Kelly  Daniels 
Gabrielle  Finck 
Fritz  Foss 
Austin  Hitchcock  / 
Benjamin  Kinsman 
Miguel  Angel  Quiros  # 

Trumpet 

Stephen  Banzaert  S 
Lee  Germain  Smith 
Andrew  Sorg 

Trombone 

Gregory  Spiridopoulos  J' 
Unai  Urrecho 

Bass  Trombone 

Kris  Cusato- Wolfe 

Tuba 

Tom  McCaslin 

Percussion 

Jonathan  Bisesi 
Greg  Cohen  J" 

Edward  M.  Stephan 

Timpani 

Michael  C.Y.  Chang 

Harp 

Bridget  Kibbey 
Callista  McKasson  S 

Orchestra  Manager 
Harry  Shapiro 

Asst.  Orchestra  Manager 

Alicia  DiDonato 

Librarians 

Robert  Olivia 
Brian  Casper 

Stage  Manager 

Jason  Macy  (Ozawa  Hall) 


Chamber  Music  Recital 
Monday,  July  2,  2001  at  2:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music  Hall 


Tanglewood 


MUSIC  CENTER 


A Program  of  Music  for  Low  Brass 


WALTER  S.  HARTLEY 
(b.  1927) 


ANONYMOUS  (1684) 
(Possibly  Daniel  Speer) 


DANIEL  SPEER 
(1637-1707) 


Canzona  for  Eight  Tombones 


Die  Bankelsanglieder 


Sonata 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN  Drei  Equale  fur  vier  Posaunen 

(1770-1827) 


JACQUES  CASTERENDE  Prelude  et  Danse 

(b.  1927) 


- INTERMISSION  - 


ALFRED  HORNOFF  Suite  fir  vier  Posaunen 

(1902-1969) 

Solenne 

Moderato 

Molto  Allegro  quasi  presto 

Andante  non  troppo 

Molto  Allegro  dec  iso  con  imp  e to 


HENRI  TOMASI 
(1901-1971) 


Etre  ou  ne  pas  etre 


THOM  RITTER  GEORGE 
(b.  1942) 


Aria  and  Dance 


Ronald  Barron,  solo  trombone 


ERIC  EWAZEN 
(b.  1 954) 


Fantasy  and  Double  Fugue 
for  Trombone  Octet 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Low  Brass  Fellows: 

Fredi  Sonderegger,  trombone 
Gregory  Spiridopoulos,  trombone 
Unai  Urrecho,  trombone 
Kris  Cusato-Wolfe,  bass  trombone 
Tom  McCaslin,  tuba 

Assisted  by: 

Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Nikki  DoBell,  trombone 
Scott  Hartman,  trombone 
Daniel  Bauch,  percussion 
Michael  C.  Y.  Chang,  percussion 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 

Today’s  program  was  prepared  by 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  member  Ronald  Barron 
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Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 
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<Youtfi  Concert  featuring  the 
cfcngfewood Music  Center  'FeiTcni-'s 


July  7th,  2001 
11:00  a.m. 

Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 


**  Sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Bank  ** 


Program 


Sacrae  Symphomae 

Canzon  sept i mi  toni  a 8,  No. 2 


GIOVANNI  GABRIELI 
(c.  1554-1612) 


The  Unanswered  Question 


CHARLES  IVES 
(1874-1954) 


Pul  cine! la  Suite 
Duetto 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
(1882-1971) 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4 in  G,  Op.  58 
II.  Andante  con  mo  to 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
(1770-1827) 


Su-yen  Jeon,  piano 


Battalia 

Allegro 


HEINRICH  IGNAZ  FRANZ  VON  BIBER 

(1644-1704) 


Country  Band  March 


IVES 


Pierrot  Lunaire 

ber  Kranke  Mond 


-ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
(1874-1951) 


Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 
Alicia  DiDonato,  flute 


Sonato  No.  2 in  A minor,  BWV  1003 


Andante 


Lin  He, 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 
(1685-1750) 


violin 


Pulcinella  Suite 

Finale : Allegro  assai 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
(1882-1971) 


**  An  encore  perf  ormance  of  Sacrae  Symphomae  ** 
will  take  place  on  the  lawn  following  the  concert 
Come  take  a closer  look  at  the  instruments 
and  meet  the  performers!!! 
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About  the  Youth  Concert 


This  concert  was  designed  by  TMC  fellows  Ixi  Chen,  Lin  He,  Austin 
Hitchcock,  Ludovic  Morlot,  and  Bei  Zhu,  guided  by  faculty 
members  Eric  Booth  and  Sue  Knussen.  This  group  of  dedicated 
musicians  spent  a week  in  a workshop  exploring  various  ways  that 
audiences  of  young  (and  not  so  young)  people  can  successfully 
discover  the  great  music  we  love.  This  concert  is  the  result  of  that 
investigation.  We  thank  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  for 
encouraging  experimentation  in  innovative  concert  formats,  and  we 
thank  YOU  for  joining  the  experiment.  We  hope  you  find  the 
different  ways  of  participating  musically  with  us  to  be  illuminating 
and  fun.  Special  thanks  to  visiting  oboe  player  and  educator  Sarah 
Johnson,  who  generously  worked  with  the  group  for  three  days. 


Thanks  to  the  Berskire  Bank  for  their  continued 
support  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Youth  Concerts. 

Thanks  also  to  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  volunteers  Family  Concerts  Committee, 
co-chairs  Alice  Model  and  Sy  and  Marge  Richman. 
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Meet  the  Artists 


Alicia  DiDonato,  originally  from  Stoneham,  M A,  iust  completed  her 
third  season  as  a FeHow  of  the  New  World  Symphony.  Winner  of  the 
2000  New  World  Symphony  Concerto  Competition,  tne  1999  Frank 
Bowen  Competition  ana  the  1996  Emerson  String  Quartet 
competition,  she  has  performed  as  soloist  with  the  New  World 
Symphony,  the  Santa  Fe  Symphony  and  the  Emerson  String  Quartet. 
Sne  was  twice  a fellow  at  Tanglewood,  where  she  was  on  the  Family 
Concert  Committee.  Other  festivals  include  Aspen  and  Norfolk.  In 
1997,  she  was  a featured  American  performer  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Russia)  Musical  Spring  International  Festival;  this  August,  she  will 
be  performing  in  costa  Rica  as  a part  of  Costa  Rica  Music  2001.  She 
received  her  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  from  the  Hartt  School, 
where  she  studied  with  John  Wion.  This  fall  she  will  begin  work 
towards  her  Master  of  Music  at  New  England  Conservatory,  where 
she  will  study  with  Fenwick  Smith. 

Lin  He  began  studying  violin  at  the  age  of  five.  A graduate  of  the 
Shanghai  Conservatory  of  Music,  he  performed  in  the  Melody  String 
Quartet,  which  took  part  in  the  Seventh  International  String 
Quartet  Competition  in  London.  He  is  the  former  first  violinist  of 
the  Serendipity  String  Quartet,  the  graduate  quartet  in  residence 
at  Penn  State  University,  and  a former  member  of  the  Shanghai 
Symphony.  He  is  now  pursuing  his  doctor  of  musical  arts  degree  at 
the  Eastman  School  or  Music,  where  he  is  a member  of  the 
Orchestral  Studies  Program  and  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  and  a 
student  of  Zvi  Zeitlin. 

Su-yen  Jeon  is  currently  pursuing  her  bachelor  of  music  degree  at 
the  Juilliard  School  as  a student  of  Julian  Martin.  Recently,  she  has 
appeared  in  several  concert  series  such  as  Piano  Century,  B-A-C-H, 
and  Focus!,  exclusively  performing  contemporary  music.  Su  has 
performed  with  the  Aspen  Concert  Orchestra  during  Aspen  Music 
Festival's  50th  Anniversary  season.  Last  summer,  she  gave  recitals  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England,  two  cities  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
well  as  Salzburg  Mozarteum  and  Frankfurt,  Germany.  Born  in  Seoul, 
Su  has  spent  her  life  in  Germany,  Korea,  and  Japan  before  coming  to 
the  United  States  in  1998. 

Ludovic  Morlot  is  currently  the  Norman  Del  Mar  Junior  Fellow  in 
Conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London,  where  he  studies 
with  John  Carewe.  In  June  2000,  he  completed  a Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  conducting  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London  under 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  George  Hurst,  and  Colin  Metters.  Awarded  the 
Henry  Wood  Scholarship  as  well  as  the  Ernest  Read  Prize  from  the 
Academy,  Mr.  Morlot  has  also  taken  part  in  masterclasses  with  Sir 
Charles  Mackerras,  Peter  Edtvos,  and  Mark  Wigglesworth.  While 
completing  his  bachelor  of  arts  in  violin  performance  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  he  became  a conducting  pupil  of  Charles  Bruck  and  Michael 
Jinbo  at  the  Pierre  Monteux  School  in  Hancock,  Maine.  In  the  last 
two  years,  Mr.  Morlot  has  worked  as  assistant  conductor  for  Mark 
Wigglesworth  during  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  BBC 
Orchestra  of  Wales  rehearsals  for  their  BBC  Proms  concerts.  His 
strong  interest  in  contemporary  music  led  him  to  conduct  the  Mainly 


New  Concert  Series  at  RAM  for  two  consecutive  years,  working  with 
British  composers  Colin  Matthews  and  John  Casken.  Last  May  he 
assisted  Sir  Colin  Davis  in  London  with  a production  of  Don  Giovanni 
at  the  London  Royal  School's  Opera. 

Lucy  Shelton  has  performed  in  recital,  opera,  chamber  music,  and  as 
an  orchestral  soloist,  and  is  well  known  for  her  innovative 
programming  of  a range  of  music  from  Bach  to  Elliott  Carter.  She  is 
particularly  in  demand  as  an  interpreter  of  new  music,  and  has  had 
numerous  works  written  for  her.  Ms.  Shelton  is  a graduate  of 
Pomona  College  and  the  New  England  Conservatory,  both  of  which 
have  honored  her  as  a "distinguished  alumna."  She  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  artist  to  receive  the  International  Walter 
Naumburg  Award  twice,  for  chamber  music  with  the  Jubal  Trio  in 
1977  and  as  a solo  singer  in  1980.  Ms.  Shelton  made  her  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  January  1986  with  Schwantner's 
Magabunda  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Slatkin,  and  appeared 
with  the  orchestra  most  recently  in  1999,  performing  Oliver 
Knussen's  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are,  conducted  by  the  composer. 


And  now  a word  from  our  instruments.. 


Welcome  to  our  concert!  We  hope  you  are  having  a good  time.  Three 
of  our  featured  soloists  are  here  to  talk  with  usl  We're  happy  to 
introduce  Tommy  Trumpet,  Frances  Flute  and  Victor  Violin. 

Us:  Hello  Tommy  Trumpet!  You  are  one  of  our  big  stars  today!  Can 
you  tell  us  a little  about  yourself? 

Tommy  Trumpet:  Well,  I'm  from  the  Brass  Family  - the  baby  of  the 
family  because  I am  the  smallest.  I may  be  the  smallest,  but  I can 
play  the  loudest!  I WILL  BET  SOME  OF  THE  YOUNGER  PEOPLE  IN 
THE  AUDIENCE  TODAY  KNOW  ABOUT  THAT.  Our  family  is  made 
of  brass  but  some  of  us  wear  gold  or  silver  coats  too! 

Us:  I see  that  you  are  wound  up  around  yourself . Why  are  you  so 
twisted? 

Tommy  Trumpet:  Hundreds  of  years  ago  we  were  all  stretched  out. 
You  might  even  have  seen  long  flags  hanging  from  us.  But  then  we 
curled  up  so  that  people  who  played  us  had  an  easier  time  holding  us. 
I would  be  almost  four  feet  long  if  I weren't  wrapped  up!!  I bet 
some  of  the  kids  here  today  are  four  feet  tall! 

Us:  What  kind  of  music  do  you  play? 

Tommy  Trumpet:  I can  play  all  sorts  of  music!  I was  very  popular  in 
every  period  of  music,  from  Baroque  to  Classical  to  Romantic  to 
Modern!  People  emoy  it  when  I play  marches  and  fanfares  because  I 
can  play  loudly  and  forcefully,  but  I can  also  play  softly  and  lyrically 
as  well.  I am  often  asked  to  play  Jazz  and  Rock  'n'  Roll  too.  What 
can  I say?  I'm  just  everyone's  favorite! 

Frances  Flute:  Uh-hmm,  excuse  me,  but  I think  the  boys  and  girls 
would  like  to  hear  a little  about  the  Flute  before  the  concert  starts! 
I MAY  NOT  BE  SUCH  A LOUDMOUTH,  BUT  I AM  A FAVORITE, 
TOO! 

Us:  Yes,  good  idea! 

Frances  Flute:  I happen  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  elegant 
instruments  in  the  orchestra.  My  ancestors  were  simple  wooden 
instruments,  often  just  pipes  cut  from  trees  and  then  hollowed  out. 
We  are  known  for  our  purity  of  sound  and  bird-like  qualities.  I am 
about  two  feet  long,  so  I'm  quite  petite,  but  I can  still  make  my 
presence  felt.  Mylittle  sister  is  the  piccolo  and  is  less  than  half  my 
size! 

Us:  What  family  do  you  and  your  sister  the  Piccolo  come  from? 

Frances  Flute:  We  are  part  of  the  family  of  Woodwinds. 

Woodwinds  are  instruments  made  of  wood  that  are  long  and  straight 
and  are  played  by  blowing  air  through  from  one  end  to  an  other. 

Us:  But  you're  not  made  of  wood! 


Frances  Flute:  I used  to  be,  but  these  days  you'll  see  more  of  us 
made  from  metal,  with  coats  of  either  silver  or  gold.  WE  CAN  PLAY 
MORE  NOTES  BECAUSE  OF  OUR  METAL  OUTFITS. 

Us:  What  are  a few  of  your  favorite  pieces  of  music? 

Frances  Flute:  I really  like  to  play  pieces  by  French  composers  - 
they  wrote  very  good  pieces  for  me,  but  I also  sound  beautiful  in 
Classical  compositions  such  as  those  written  by  Mozart.  I usually  get 
many  solos  to  play  in  orchestral  pieces. 

Us:  Such  as? 

Frances  Flute:  Well,  French  composer  Claude  Debussy  wrote  a 
piece  called  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a Faun,  I imitate  a bird  in 
Carnival  of  the  Animals  by  Saint-Saens;  and  Piccolo  gets  a huge  solo 
in  the  march  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.  TODAY  YOU  WILL  HEAR 
ME  FEATURED  IN  The  Unanswered  Question. 

Us:  Thank  you  Frances  Flute,  now  let's  turn  to  Victor  Violin 

Victor  Violin:  Good  day!  I'm  also  the  smallest  family  member  of  my 
family,  the  Strings.  Unlike  the  Woodwinds  or  Brass,  the  instruments 
in  the  String  family  resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The  main 
difference  is  our  size. 

Us:  Who  is  the  friend  you  brought  along? 

Victor  Violin:  Oh!  My  best  friend  is  Bobby  Bow,  who  goes 
everywhere  with  me.  I JUST  COULDN'T  PLAY  BY  MYSELF.  We 
work  together  to  make  beautiful  sounds. 

Us:  How  is  that  done? 

Bobby  Bow:  I am  made  of  wood,  with  fibers  cut  from  a horses  tail 
attacned  at  both  ends  of  the  wood.  Drawing  me  across  the  strings 
on  the  Violin  creates  a lovely  sound. 

Victor  Violin:  That's  right  - I'm  carved  by  hand  from  a single  piece 
of  wood,  but  my  belly  is  hollow.  You  can  see  that  the  strings  lay  over 
ornate  holes  on  the  front.  They  stretch  up  my  long  neck,  where  the 
player  can  change  notes  by  putting  fingers  in  different  positions. 

Us:  Can  you  tell  us  a little  about  the  music  you  play? 

Victor  Violin:  Over  the  course  of  my  career  I have  developed  a close 
relationship  to  composers,  who  write  brilliant  solos  for  me.  You  might 
recognize  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons,  or  the  Capriccios  by  Paganini,  or 
even  the  Flight  of  the  Bumblebee  by  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Us:  But  you  don't  limit  yourself  just  to  orchestral  music  do  you? 

Victor  Violin:  Oh  no!  I am  used  all  over  the  world,  in  folk  music  - 
where  I am  especially  expressive,  or  in  country  music  - where  you 
might  know  me  as  a "Fiddle".  I'm  even  used  for  Jazz  and  Rock. 


CONDUCTOR:  EXCUSE  ME  BUT  I HAVE  TO  INTERRUPT  THIS 
INTERVIEW!  WE  NEED  THESE  INSTRUMENTS  IN  REHEARSAL. 
WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  MUSICIANS  LOOKING  EVERYWHERE  FOR 
THEM.  LET  ME  JUST  REMIND  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AT  THIS 
CONCERT  THAT  THEY  CAN  VISIT  WITH  THESE  INSTRUMENTS, 
HEAR  THEIR  BEAUTIFUL  VOICES  ANYTIME.  LISTEN  TO 
RECORDINGS,  OR  THE  RADIO,  OR,  BEST  OF  ALL,  COME  MEET  US 
LIVE  AT  A CONCERT. 


Interviews  with  the  Performers 
Lee  Germain  Smith,  Trumpet 

Q.  What  is  the  best  thing  about  being  a trumpet  player? 

A.  There  are  many  great  qualities  that  the  trumpet  has,  but  if  I had 
to  pick  one,  it  woulabe  its  ability  to  soar  above  tne  orchestra. 

Q.  What  made  you  choose  to  play  the  trumpet? 

A.  Well,  at  first  I wanted  to  play  the  snare  drum  but  my  mother  said 
it  was  too  loud,  so  I picked  the  trumpet. 

Q.  But  isn't  the  trumpet  a loud  instrument? 

A.  Yes  it  is,  but  not  at  first.  With  practice,  I quickly  developed  a 
big  sound.  By  the  time  my  mother  noticed,  it  was  too  late  - I was 
hooked. 

Q.  If  you  were  an  animal,  what  kind  of  animal  would  you  be? 

A.  An  Alaskan  Huskie. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  when  you're  not  playing  Trumpet? 

A.  You  would  probably  find  me  playing  tennis  or  typing  away  at  my 
laptop. 

Q.  Who  is  your  favorite  cartoon  character? 

A.  Garfield. 


Ludovic  Morlot,  conductor 

Q.  Where  are  you  from? 

A.  I am  from  Lyon,  France.  I studied  in  London  for  seven  years,  and 
also  in  Canada. 

Q.  Do  you  play  an  instrument,  in  addition  to  being  a conductor? 

A.  I play  the  violin  and  piano.  I started  playing  the  violin  when  I was 
little,  and  I still  play  it  sometimes. 

Q.  How  did  you  start  conducting? 

A.  When  I was  18  I had  a chance  to  conduct  a musical,  and  also  I 
have  always  wanted  to  conduct  since  I was  a little  kid. 

Q.  What's  your  favorite  color? 

A.  Dark  blue. 

Q.  If  you  were  an  animal,  what  kind  of  animal  would  you  be? 

A.  A spider  or  a little  bird,  to  be  able  to  fly. 

Q.  What's  your  favorite  sport? 

A.  Fencing  and  tennis.  My  fencing  team  went  to  the  semi-final 
championship  when  I was  in  high  school. 

Q.  What  are  your  hobbies? 

A.  I love  to  read,  travel,  and  go  to  the  movies. 

Q.  Who  is  your  favorite  cartoon  character? 

A.  Bugs  Bunny. 


Recommended  Recordings 

Did  you  especially  enjoy  any  of  the  pieces  of  music  you  heard  in  the 
concert  today ? Here  are  some  recordings  that  include  some  of  the 
pieces  we've  played  for  you. 


Ives:  The  Unanswered  Question 
New  York  Philharmonic/Leonard  Bernstein 
DG  429  220-2 


Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
Emanuel  Ax/Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra/Andre  Previn 
RCA  5930-2-RC 


Stravinsky:  Pulcinella  Suite 
New  York  Philharmonic/Leonard  Bernstein 
Sony  SAAK  47628 

Ives:  Country  Band  March 
Eastman  Wind  Ensemble/Donald  Hunsberger 
Sony  SK  47198 


Recommended  Listening 

Some  young  people  love  music  so  much  that  they  want  to  discover 
new pieces.  So,  we  have  a few  suggestions  for  you  from  our  own  list 
of  favorites: 


If  you  enjoyed  Ives's  The  Unanswered  Question,  we  recommend 
Barber's  Adagio  for  Strings. 


If  you  enjoyed  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  try  listening  to 
"The  Moldau"  from  Smetana;'s  symphonic  poem  Ma  Vlast 


If  you  enjoyed  Ives's  Country  Band  March,  let  your  ears  check  out 
both  Virgil  Thompson's  Yankee  boodle  and  Aaron  Copland's  Hoe-Down 


If  you  enjoyed  the  Biber's  Battalia,  we  recommend  that  you  try 
something  very  different:  Leroy  Anderson's  Jazz  Pizzicato 


If  you  enjoyed  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire,  you  might  want  to  come 
to  the  TMC  Opera  on  July  24  and  25,  where  you'll  hear  a sung  story 
about  a child  in  Ravel's  L' enfant  et  !es  sortileges. 


If  you  enjoyed  Stravinsky's  Pulcinella  Suite,  we  recommend  listening 
to  both  Brahms's  Variations  on  a Theme  by  Haydn  and  Bizet- 
Schedrin's  Carmen  Suite  for  Strings  and  Percussion. 


And  if  you  liked  that  last  snippet  of  Bach,  we  recommend  Heinrich 
Wilhelm  Ernst's  Variation  on  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 


Upcoming  Concerts 


Vocal  Chamber  Concert 

Tnl  Q™ 


Jul  8 


10:00  am 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Chamber  Concert 

July  9th 
2:30  pm 

Chamber  Music  Hall 

String  Quartet  Marathon 

July  9th  and  10th 
5:00  and  8:30  pm 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  3 

July  16tV 
8:30  pm 

Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Ravel  L'enfant  et  les  Sortileges 
and  L'heure  e 


July  24th  an 


Theater 


Call  (413)  637-5230  for  more  information 


WE  ARE  PLEASED 
TO  BE  A YOUTH 
CONCERT  SPONSOR 


From  here,  anything  is  possible 


Member  FDIC/DIF 


Equal  Housing  Lender 


Tanglewood 


MUSIC  CENTER 


Vocal  Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  July  8,  2001  at  10:00  a.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Nachtwandler 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
(1874-1951) 


Jane  McGregor  Archibald,  soprano 
Min  Park,  flute 
Thomas  M.  Cupples,  trumpet 
Greg  Cohen,  snare  drum 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


Honour  is  So  Sublime  Perfection  TOM  MANOFF 

(b.  1945) 

Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Shannon  Melody  Unger,  mezzo-soprano 
Nathan  Schmidt,  violin 
Grace  Oh,  violin 
David  Santos,  piano 


Canticle  III,  Op.  55  “Still  falls  the  Rain”  BENJAMIN  BRITTEN 

(1913-1976) 

I.  Theme 

II.  Verse  One 

III.  Variation  One 

IV.  Verse  Two 

V.  Variation  Two 

VI.  Verse  Three 

VII.  Variation  Three 

VIII.  Verse  Four 

IX.  Variation  Four 

X.  Verse  Five 

XI.  Variation  Five 

XII.  Verse  Six 

XIII.  Variation  Six 

Andrew  Lepri  Meyer,  tenor 
Kelly  Daniels,  horn 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


La  Mort  du  Nombre 


OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 
(1908-1992) 


Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Randy  Umstead,  tenor 
Caroline  Pliszka,  violin 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


FRANCIS  POULENC 
(1899-1963) 


Quatre  poemes  de  Max  Jacob 

I.  Est-il  un  coin  plus  solitaire... 

II.  C 'est  pour  aller  au  bal 

III.  Poete  et  tenor 

IV.  Dans  le  buisson  de  mimosa 

Mark  Chaundy,  baritone 
Michael  Gordon,  flute 
Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas,  oboe 
Bharat  Chandra,  clarinet 
Kathy  Kvitek,  bassoon 
Lee  Germain  Smith,  trumpet 


- INTERMISSION  - 


Madrigals,  Book  II  GEORGE  CRUMB 

(b.  1929) 

I.  Bebe  el  agua  tranquila  de  la  cancion  aiieja 

II.  La  muerte  entra  y sale  de  la  tabertia 

III.  Caballito  negro  ~LD6nde  llevas  jinete  muerto? 

Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Marisela  Sager,  flute 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  percussion 


Madrigals,  Book  III  CRUMB 

I.  La  noche  canta  desnuda  sobre  los  puentes  de  marzo 

II.  Quiero  dormir  el  suefio  de  las  manzanas 

III.  Nana,  niiio,  nana  del  caballo  grande  que  no  quiso  el  aqua. 


Erika  Rauer,  mezzo-soprano 
Calista  McKasson,  harp 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  percussion 


Suite  for  Voice  and  Violin 


HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS 
(1887-1959) 


I.  A Menina  e a Canqao 

II . Quero  ser  Alegre 

III.  Sertaneja 


Eudora  Brown,  mezzo-soprano 
Lisa  Liu,  violin 


Bachianas  Brasilieras  No.  5 


VILLA-LOBOS 


I.  Aria  ( Cantilena ) 

Jane  McGregor  Archibald,  soprano 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Joseph  H.  Conyers,  double  bass 
Benjamin  Levy,  double  bass 
Paul  M.  Reich,  double  bass 
Kristen  Bruya,  double  bass 
Dacy  Gillespie,  double  bass 
Sarah  Hogan,  double  bass 
David  Campbell,  double  bass 
Ludovic  Morlot,  conductor 


Today’s  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members: 
Nurit  Bar-Josef,  Edwin  Barker,  Kenneth  Griffiths,  Dennis  Helmrich, 
Daniel  Katzen,  Lucy  Shelton,  and  Valerie  Trujillo 
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Vocal  Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  July  8,  2001  at  10:00  a.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Nachtwandler 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
(1874-1951) 


Jane  McGregor  Archibald,  soprano 
Min  Park,  flute 
Thomas  M.  Cupples,  trumpet 
Greg  Cohen,  snare  drum 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


Honour  is  So  Sublime  Perfection  TOM  MANOFF 

(b.  1945) 

Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Shannon  Melody  Unger,  mezzo-soprano 
Nathan  Schmidt,  violin 
Grace  Oh,  violin 
David  Santos,  piano 


Canticle  III,  Op.  55  “Still  falls  the  Rain” 

I.  Theme 

II.  Verse  One 

III.  Variation  One 

IV.  Verse  Two 

V.  Variation  Two 

VI.  Verse  Three 

VII.  Variation  Three 

VIII.  Verse  Four 

IX.  Variation  Four 

X.  Verse  Five 

XI.  Variation  Five 

XII.  Verse  Six 

XIII.  Variation  Six 


BENJAMIN  BRITTEN 
(1913-1976) 


Andrew  Lepri  Meyer,  tenor 
Kelly  Daniels,  hom 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


La  Mort  dn  Nombre 


OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 
(1908-1992) 


Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Randy  Umstead,  tenor 
Caroline  Pliszka,  violin 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


Quatre  poemes  de  Max  Jacob 


FRANCIS  POULENC 
(1899-1963) 


I.  Est-il  un  coin  plus  solitaire... 

II.  C ’est  pour  alter  au  bal 

III.  Poete  et  tenor 

IV.  Dans  le  buisson  de  mimosa 

Mark  Chaundy,  baritone 
Michael  Gordon,  flute 
Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas,  oboe 
Bharat  Chandra,  clarinet 
Kathy  Kvitek,  bassoon 
Lee  Germain  Smith,  trumpet 


- INTERMISSION  - 


Madrigals,  Book  II  GEORGE  CRUMB 

(b.  1929) 

I.  Bebe  el  agua  tranquila  de  la  cancion  aiieja 

II.  La  muerte  entra  y sale  de  la  tabema 

III.  Caballito  negro  LDonde  llevas  jinete  muerto? 

Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Marisela  Sager,  flute 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  percussion 


Madrigals,  Book  III  CRUMB 

I.  La  noche  canta  desnuda  sobre  los  puentes  de  marzo 

II.  Quiero  dormir  el  sueiio  de  las  manzanas 

III.  Nana,  nifio,  nana  del  caballo  grande  que  no  quiso  el  aqua. 


Erika  Rauer,  mezzo-soprano 
Calista  McKasson,  harp 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  percussion 


Suite  for  Voice  and  Violin 


HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS 
(1887-1959) 


I.  A Menina  e a Canqao 

II.  Quero  ser  Alegre 

III.  Sertaneja 


Eudora  Brown,  mezzo-soprano 
Lisa  Liu,  violin 


Bachianas  Brasilieras  No.  5 


VILLA-LOBOS 


I.  Aria  ( Cantilena ) 

Jane  McGregor  Archibald,  soprano 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Joseph  H.  Conyers,  double  bass 
Benjamin  Levy,  double  bass 
Paul  M.  Reich,  double  bass 
Kristen  Bruya,  double  bass 
Dacy  Gillespie,  double  bass 
Sarah  Hogan,  double  bass 
David  Campbell,  double  bass 
Ludovic  Morlot,  conductor 


Today’s  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members: 
Nurit  Bar-Josef,  Edwin  Barker,  Kenneth  Griffiths,  Dennis  Helmrich, 
Daniel  Katzen,  Lucy  Shelton,  and  Valerie  Trujillo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 


TEXTS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


Nachtwandler  Night  Wanderer 

Text  by  Gustav  Falke 


Trommler,  lass  dein  Kalbfell  klingcn, 
Und,  Trompctcr,  bias’  darcin, 

Dass  sie  aus  den  Bctten  springen, 
Mordio!  Michel,  Mordio!  Schrein, 
Tuut  und  Trumm,  tuut  und  trumm, 
Zipfelmiitzen  ringsherum. 

Und  so  geh’  ich  durch  die  hellen, 
Mondeshellen  Gassen  hin, 

Frohlich  zwischen  zwei  Mamsellen, 
Waschcrin  und  Platterin: 

Links  Luischen,  rechts  Marie, 

Und  voran  die  Musici. 

Aber  sind  wir  bei  dem  Hause, 

Das  ich  euch  bezeichnet  hab’, 

Mach’  gefalligst  eine  Pause, 

Und  seid  schweigsam  wie  das  Grab! 
Scht  und  hm,  scht  und  hm, 

Sachte  um  das  Haus  herum. 

Meine  heftige  Henriette 
Wohnt  in  diesem  kleinen  Haus, 
Larmen  die  wir  aus  dem  Bette, 

Kratzt  sie  uns  die  Augen  aus. 

Lustif  wieder,  Musikanten! 

Dir  Gefahr  droht  nun  nicht  mehr; 
Trommelt  alle  alte  Tanten 
Wieder  an  die  Fenster  her! 

Tuut  und  trumm,  tuut  und  trumm, 
Zipfelmiitzen  ringsherum. 

Ja,  so  geh’  ich  durch  die  hellen, 
Mondeshellen  Gassen  hin, 

Frohlich  zwischen  zwei  Mamsellen, 
Wascherin  und  Platterin: 

Links  Luischen,  rechts  Marie, 

Und  voran  die  Musici. 


Drummer,  let  your  calve-skins  pound  out. 
And  you,  brass,  sound  trumpets  well. 

So  that  out  of  bed  they’ll  bound. 

Murder!  Michael,  Murder!  Yell. 

Toot  and  boom,  toot  and  boom. 

Nightcaps  all  around  us  loom. 

And  thus  go  I with  two  Mamselles, 
Through  the  moonlight  streets  arrayed. 
Cheerful,  I,  twixt  two  fair  damsels, 
Washerwoman  and  ironing  maid: 

Left,  Louisa,  right,  Marie, 

And  in  front  Musicians  three. 

But  when  we  are  at  the  small  place, 

That  I have  described,  behave, 

Take  a small  break,  and  a pause  make, 

Be  as  silent  as  the  grave! 

Shh  and  hmm,  shh  and  hmm. 

Stealthily  or  we’ll  be  doomed. 

My  dear  hefty  Henrietta 

Lives  in  that  small  dwelling  place, 

If  we  rouse  her  from  her  bed  rest, 

She  will  scratch  our  hands  and  face. 

My  musicians,  start  up  once  more. 
Danger’s  gone,  we’re  free  from  ill; 

Drum  and  rouse  all  those  who  slumber. 
Lure  them  to  the  windowsill. 

Toot  and  boom,  toot  and  boom. 

Nightcaps  all  around  us  loom. 

Yes,  thus  go  I with  two  Mamselles, 
Through  the  moonlight  streets  arrayed, 
Cheerful,  I,  twixt  two  fair  damsels, 
Washerwoman  and  ironing  maid: 

Left,  Louisa,  right,  Marie, 

And  in  front  Musicians  three. 


Honour  is  so  sublime  perfection 
Text  by  John  Donne 

Honour  is  so  sublime  perfection 

And  so  refmde;  that  when  God  was  alone 

And  creaturelesse  at  first,  himselfe  had  none; 

But  as  of  the  elements,  these  which  wee  tread, 

Produce  all  things  with  which  wee'are  joy'd  or  fed, 

And,  those  are  barren  both  above  our  head: 

So  from  low  persons  doth  all  honour  flow; 

Kings,  whom  they  would  have  honoured,  to  us  show, 
And  but  direct  our  honor,  not  bestow. 

For  when  from  herbs  the  pure  part  must  be  wonne 
From  Grosse,  by  Stilling,  this  is  better  done 
By  despis'd  dung,  than  by  the  fire  or  Sunne. 

Care  not  then,  Madame,  how  low  your  praysers  lye; 

In  labourers  balads  oft  more  piety 
God  findes,  than  in  Te  Deums  melodie. 

And,  ordinance  rais'd  on  Towers,  so  many  mile 
Send  not  their  voice,  nor  last  so  long  a while 
As  fires  from  th'earths  low  vaults  in  Sicil  Isle. 

Should  I say  I liv'd  darker  than  were  true, 

Your  raditation  can  all  clouds  subdue; 

But  one,  'tis  best  light  to  contemplate  you. 

You,  for  whose  body  God  made  better  clay. 

Or  tooke  Soules  stufife  such  as  shall  late  decay, 

Or  such  as  needs  samll  change  at  the  last  day. 

This,  as  an  Amber  drop  enwraps  a Bee, 

Covering  discovers  your  quicke  Soule;  that  we 
May  in  your  though-shine  front  your  hearts  thoughts  see. 
You  teach  (though  wee  leame  not)  a thing  unknowne 
To  our  late  times  , the  use  of  specular  stone, 

Through  which  all  things  within  without  were  shown. 


Of  such  were  Temples;  so  and  of  such  you  are; 
Beeing  and  seeming  is  your  cquall  care. 

And  vertues  whole  summe  is  but  know  and  dare. 

But  as  our  Soules  of  growth  and  Soules  of  sense 
Have  birthright  of  our  reasons  Soule,  yet  henece 
They  fly  not  from  that,  nor  seeke  presidence: 

Natures  first  lesson,  so,  discretion. 

Must  not  grudge  zealc  a place,  nor  yet  kcepe  none. 
Nor  banish  it  selfe,  nor  religion. 

Discretion  is  a wisemans  Soule,  and  so 
Religion  is  a Christians,  and  you  know 
How  these  are  one;  her  yea  is  not  her  no 

Nor  may  we  hope  to  sodder  still  and  knit 
These  two,  and  dare  to  breake  them;  nor  must  wit 
Be  colleague  to  religion,  but  be  it. 

In  those  poor  types  of  God  (round  circles)  so 
Religious  tipes*,  the  peecelesse  centers  flow. 

And  are  in  all  the  lines  which  all  waves  goe 

If  either  ever  wrought  in  you  alone 

Or  principally,  then  religion 

Wrought  your  ends,  and  your  ways  discretion. 

Goe  thither  still,  goe  the  same  way  you  went 
Who  so  would  change,  do  covet  or  repent; 

Neither  can  reach  you,  great  and  innocent 


Still  falls  the  Rain 

(The  Raids,  1940.  Night  and  Dawn) 

Text  by  Edith  Sitwell 

Still  falls  the  Rain  - 

Dark  as  the  world  of  man,  black  as  our  loss  - 
Blind  as  the  nineteen  hundred  and  forty  nails 
Upon  the  Cross. 

Still  falls  the  Rain 

With  a sound  like  the  pulse  of  the  heart  that  is  changed  to  the 
hammer-beat 

In  the  Potter’s  Field,  and  the  sound  of  the  impious  feet 
On  the  Tomb: 

Still  falls  the  Rain 

In  the  Field  of  Blood  where  the  small  hopes  breed  and 
The  human  brain 

Nurtures  its  greed,  that  worm  with  the  brow  of  Cain. 

Still  falls  the  Rain 

At  the  feet  of  the  Starved  Man  hung  upon  the  Cross. 

Christ  that  each  day,  each  night,  nails  there,  have  mercy 
on  us  - 

On  Dives  and  on  Lazarus: 

Under  the  Rain  the  sore  and  the  gold  are  as  one. 


Still  falls  the  Rain  - 

Still  falls  the  Blood  from  the  Starved  Man’s  wounded  Side 
He  bears  in  His  Heart  all  wounds  those  of  the  light 
that  died, 

The  last  faint  spark 

In  the  self-murdered  heart,  the  wounds  of  the  sad  un- 
comprehending dark. 

The  wounds  of  the  baited  bear  - 

The  blind  and  weeping  bear  whom  the  keepers  beat 

On  his  helpless  flesh  ...  the  tears  of  the  hunted  hare. 

Still  falls  the  Rain  - 

Then  - O lie  leape  up  to  my  God:  who  pulls  me 
doune  - ? - 

See,  see  where  Christ’s  blood  streames  in  the  firmament 
It  flows  from  the  Brow  we  nailed  on  the  tree 
Deep  to  the  dying,  to  the  thirsting  heart 
That  holds  the  fires  of  the  world  dark-smirched  with 
pain 

As  Caesar’s  laurel  crown. 

Then  sounds  the  voice  of  One  who  like  the  hear  of  man 
Was  once  a child  who  among  beasts  has  lain  - 
‘Still  do  I love,  still  shed  my  innocent  light,  my  Blood, 
for  thee.’ 


La  mort  du  nombre 
Text  by  Olivier  Messiaen 


2me  ame 

C’etait  un  rayon  de  soleil  qui  dormait  dans  ta  main. 

Tu  levas  tres  haut  tes  petits  droigts. 

II  se  mit  a briller  d’un  tel  eclat  que  je  ne  vis  plu  que  lui. 

Et  il  se  deroula  et  devingt  si  long  qu’il  embrassait  les  quatre  confins. 

En  montant,  il  m’enveloppa  et  me  conduisit  vers  ton  ame  sereine. 

Je  suis  encor  tres  loin  de  toi. 

Qui  m’en  eloigne  davantage? 

Pourquoi  1’ adieu? 

Rien  ne  peut  detruire  le  revel 

1 re  ame 

L’eau  dormante  ne  fuit  pas  la  fleur,  la  fleur  qui  la  regarde 
2me  ame 

Je  veux  m’approcher. 

Quelle  force  invisible  m’arrete? 

Pour  qui  ces  liens? 

Pour  qui  ces  chaines? 

Je  ne  peux  plus  vouloir! 

Pourrai  je  monter  ainsi  cet  escalier  sans  fin? 

I re  ame 

II  faut  dissoudre  les  nuees,  combler  les  oceans. 

2me  ame 

O longue,  6 triste  attente! 

O souffrance,  cercle  de  feu! 

Meurent  le  temps  et  1’espace! 

Loin,  lajoie! 

Loin,  la  lumiere! 

Cloches  d’horreur! 

Breuvage  affreux! 

Mur  qui  m’ecrase! 

La  terre  s’entr’ouvre,  les  astres 
croulent,  le  monde  est  enseveli! 

La  fin,  la  fin,  qui  la  dira? 

Je  souffre!  Je  souffre!  Je  soufffe! 

Ire  ame 

Plus  legers  que  des  oiseaux  de  plumes, 
plus  legers  que  le  vide, 
plus  legers  que  ce  qui  n’est  pas, 
nous  planerons  audessus  d’un  reve. 

Le  poids  du  nombre  sera  mort. 

Entends  le  chant  de  notre  ame  unique! 

Clair  sourire,  regard  pur, 

tremblante  extase,  il  monte  plus  haut  que  cette  ame  et  s’elance  vers  des  clartes  nouvelles, 
dans  un  etemel  printemps! 


The  Death  of  Number 


2nd  Soul 

This  was  a ray  of  sun  which  slept  in  your  hand. 

You  raised  you  little  fingers  very  high. 

It  began  to  shine  with  such  a glitter  that  I could  no  longer  see  you. 

And  it  unfurled  around  you  and  became  so  slow  that  it  embraces  the  four  borders. 

Rising,  it  enveloped  me  and  led  me  towards  your  serene  soul. 

I am  again  very  far  off  from  you. 

Who  is  putting  me  more  away  from  you? 

Why  goodbye? 

Nothing  can  destroy  the  dream! 

1st  Soul 

The  sleeping  water  does  not  flee  from  the  flower  that  looks  at  her 
2nd  Soul 

I want  to  come  closer. 

What  invisible  force  stops  me? 

For  whom  these  bonds? 

For  whom  these  chains? 

I can  not  will  it  any  longer! 

Will  I be  able  to  climb  these  stairs  like  this  without  end? 

1st  Soul 

It  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  storm  clouds,  over  fill  the  oceans. 

2nd  Soul 

O long,  o sad  wait! 

0 suffering,  circle  of  feu! 

Time  and  space  die! 

Far  way,  joy! 

Far  way,  light! 

Bells  of  horror! 

Dreadful  potion! 

Wall  that  crushes  me! 

The  earth  opens  itself  up,  the  stars  collapse, 
the  world  is  buried! 

The  end,  the  end,  who  will  foretell  it? 

1 suffer!  I suffer!  I suffer! 

Is1  Soul 

More  light  than  the  feathered  birds, 
more  light  than  the  void, 
more  light  than  that  which  is  hot, 
we  soar  on  this  side  of  a dream. 

The  weight  of  number  will  have  died. 

Hear  the  song  of  our  unique  soul! 

Clear  smile,  pure  look, 

trembling  ecstasy  it  climbs  higher  than  this  soul  and  lifts  itself  close  to  the  new  brightness, 
in  an  eternal  spring! 


Quatre  Poemes  de  Max  Jacob 


Est  il  un  coin  plus  solitare 
Est  il  un  coin  plus  solitaire 
a cheval  j’irai  le  chercher 
trop  d’hommes  sont  au  monastere 
trop  de  femmes  vont  au  marche 
de  livres  a mon  belvedere 
trop  d”habits  pendus  aux  crochets 
trop  de  papiers  sur  l’etagere 
trop  de  viande  au  garde  manger 
O!  Narcisse  o folie 
O ma  tete  a deux  mains 
O Perse!  O le  pays  de  la  rose  jolie 
Si  tu  n’etais  labas 
J’irais  te  voir  demain. 

C’est  pour  alter  au  bal 
C’est  pour  aller  au  bal, 

Au  bal,  au  bal  au  Baikal  allah! 
a la  balalaika 
Rades  du  tyran 
terres  du  Levant 
Baron  du  devant  tirades 
nomme  azur  ce  que 
la  dame  mazurke 

je  t’ssure  que  cette  danse  est  turque 

nomades 

Est  ce  bal  a bord 

Est  ce  bu  en  bottes 

on  chante  un  foxtrotte  les  phoques  se  trottent 

Faux  negre  fausses  notes 

Escouade 

Pars  a des  requins  que  fait  Arlequin 
Pars,  en  rat,  pas  rare  sequin  repas  rare 
Parade 

C’est  pour  aller  au  bal, 
au  bal  au  bal,au  Baikal,  allah 
a la  Balalaika 


Four  Poems  by  Max  Jacob 


Is  there  a place  more  solitary 

Is  there  a place  more  solitary 

If  so,  on  a horse  I will  go  and  search  for  it 

Too  many  men  are  in  the  monastery 

Too  many  women  at  the  market 

Too  many  books  in  my  castle 

Too  many  clothes  in  may  wardrobe 

Too  many  papers  on  my  shelves 

Too  much  meat  in  my  pantry 

O!  Narcissus  o freedom 

I hold  my  head  in  my  hands 

0 Persia!  O land  of  the  beautiful  flowers 

If  you  were  not  so  far  I would  go  and  see  you  tomorrow. 

Going  to  the  dance 
Going  to  the  dance, 

The  Baikal  allah!  The  Balalaika 
Roads  of  tyranny 
Land  of  the  East 
Baron  before  long  speeches 
Named  azure  the  lady  mazurka 

1 assure  you  that  the  dance  is  Turkish 
Nomads 

Is  the  dance  extreme? 

Is  the  drink  in  boots? 

One  sings  a foxtrot 
The  seals  that  trot  falsely 
False  black 
Forge  notes 

Party  through  the  sharks  that  do  Harlequin 

Through  the  rat 

Not  rare  coin 

Rare  food 

Parade 


Poete  et  Tenor 
Poete  et  Tenor 
L’oriflamme  au  Nord 
Je  chante  la  mort. 

Poete  et  tambour 
Natif  de  Coulior 
Je  chante  1 ’amour 

Poete  et  marin 

verersezmoi  du  vin 

je  divulgue  les  secrets  des  algues 

Poete  et  chretien 
Le  Christ  est  mon  bien 
Je  ne  dis  plus  rien. 

Dans  le  buison  de  mimosa 

Dans  le  buison  de  mimosa  qu’est-ce  qui  n’ya? 

Y’a  le  lezard  qui  n’osa 

Mettre  ses  yeux  dans  les  oseilles  la  fleur  dite 

Le  bouton  d’or  et  le  plant  nomme  sensitive 

Qui  me  diton  s’ouvre  s’ouvre  a l’aurore 

Et  prend  la  forme  d’une  olive 

La  y a aussi  Hortense  y a 

Les  boules  azurees  du  celeste  hortensia 

Et  la  troupe  argentee  d’herbes  folles  de  rire 

Dans  le  buisson  de  mimosa  qu’est  qui  n’ya? 

Le  fils  de  la  merciere  et  la  fille  du  bougnat. 


Poet  and  Tenor 
Poet  and  tenor 
Banner  of  the  north 
I sing  of  death 

Poet  and  drummer 
Native  of  Colliour 
I sing  of  love 

Poet  and  sailor 

Pour  me  more  wine 

I explain  the  secrets  of  seaweed 

Poet  and  Christian 
Christ  is  my  well-being 
I have  no  more  to  say. 

In  the  mimosa  bush 

In  the  mimosa  bush,  what  is  there? 

A cicada  chirping 

Staring  into  the  sorrel,  the  flower  speaks 

The  button  of  gold  and  the  plant  named  sensitive 

That  speaks  to  me  at  the  dawn  and  takes  the  form  of  an  olive 

There  also  Hortense 

The  rolling  blue  hydrangea  sky 

And  all  the  silvery  plants  full  of  laughter 

In  the  mimosa  bush,  what  is  there? 

The  daughter  of  a haberdasher  and  the  son  of  a shopkeeper. 


Madrigals  Book  II 

Based  on  fragments  from  the  poems  of  Federico  Garcia  Lorca 


I.  Bebe  el  agua  tranquila  de  la  cancion  afieja  I.  Drink  the  water  of  the  antique  song 


Suite  for  voice  and  violin 
Text  by  Mario  de  Andrade 

1 . A Menina  e a Cancao 
"Tra-ri-la-ra" 

A menina  es  ga  nicada,  magrica,  com  a saia  voe  jando  por  cima  dos  joelhos  em  no, 
Vinha  meio  dancando,  cantando 
ao  crepusculo  escuro. 

Batia  compasso  com  a varinha 
na  poeira  da  calcada. 

"Tra-ri-la-ra" 

De  repente  voltouse  para  anegravelha 
que  vinha  tropegando  atraz 
enorme  trouxa  de  roupa  a cabeca: 

"Que  mi  da,  vo?"....  "No!" 

"Tra-ri-la-ra" 

2.  Ouero  ser  Alegre 

3.  Sertaneia 

"La  la  la  ly-ah  y-o!" 

Pa-ou  pa-ou! 

Pa!  Espingarda!  Pa!  Faca  de  ponta! 

"La  la  la  y-o  he!” 


II.  La  muerte  entra  y sale  de  la  tabema. 
La  muerte  entra  y sale,y  sale  y entra 
La  muerte  de  la  tabema. 


II.  Death  goes  in  and  out  of  the  tavern. 
Death  goes  in  and  out,  and  out  and  in 
goes  the  death  of  the  tavern 


III.  Caballito  negro.  ^Donde  llevas  tu 
Jinete  muerto?  Cabballito  ffio. 
que  perfume  de  flor  de  cuchillo! 


III.  Little  black  horse.  Where  are  you 
taking  your  dead  rider?  Little  cold 
horse.  What  a scent  of  knife-blossom. 


Madrigals,  Book  III 

Based  on  fragments  from  the  poems  of  Federico  Garcia  Lorca 


I.  La  noche  canta  desnuda  sobre  los  puentes  de  marzo  I.  Night  sings  naked  above  the 

bridges  of  March 


II.  Quiero  dormir  el  sueno  de  las  manzanas  para 
aprender  un  llanto  que  me  limpie  de  tierra 


II.  I want  to  sleep  the  sleep  of 
apples,  to  learn  a lament 
that  will  cleanse  me  of  earth 


III.  Nana,  nino,  nana  del  caballo  grande  que  no  quiso 
el  agua.  Duermete,  rosal,  que  el  caballo  se  pone  a 
llorar.  Las  patas  heridas,  las  cnnes  heladas 
dentro  los  ojos  un  punal  de  plata. 


III.  Lullaby,  child,  lullaby  of  the 
proud  horse  who  would 
not  drink  water.  Go  to 
sleep,  rose-bush,  the  horse 
begins  to  cry.  Wounded  legs, 
frozen  manes,  and  within 
the  eyes  a silver  dagger. 


1 . The  little  girl  and  the  song 
"Tra-ri-la-ra" 

A skinny  little  girl  with  a high,  clumsy  voice  and  a skirt  flying  above  two  knobby  knees 
came  half  dancing,  half  singing 
in  the  dark  of  twighlight. 

She  was  beating  time  with  a stick 
in  the  dust  of  the  path. 

"Tra-ri-la-ra" 

Suddenly  she  turned  around  to  the  old  black  woman  who  came  tripping  along  behind  her 
with  an  enormous  bundle  of  clothes  on  her  head 
"Can  I help  you  with  that,  grandma?"... "No!" 

"Tra-ri-la-ra" 

2.  I wish  to  be  happy  (vocalise) 

3.  The  Brasilian  Countryside 

" La  la  la  la" 

Pow  pow  pow! 

Pa!  Shotgun!  Pa!  Knifepoint! 

"La  la  la  la" 


Aria  (Cantilena) 

Text  by  Ruth  V.  Correa 

Tarde,  uma  nuvem  rosea  lenta  e transparente,  Sobre  o 
espafo  sonhadora  e bela!  Surge  no  infmito  a lua 
docemente,  Enfeitando  a tarde,  qual  meiga  donzela 
Que  se  apresta  e alinda  sonhadoramente,  Em  anseios 
d’alma  para  ficar  bela, 

Grita  ao  ceo  e a terra,  toda  a Natureza!  Cala  a passarada 
aos  seus  tristes  queixumes,  E reflete  o mar  toda  a sua  riquesa 
Suave  a luz  da  lua  desperta  agora, 

A cruel  saudade  que  ri  e choral 

Tarde,  uma  nuvem  rosea  lenta  e transparente, 

Sobre  o espaqo  sonhadora  e bela! 


Lo,  at  midnight  the  clouds  are  slowly  passing,  rosy  and 
lustrous,  O'er  the  spacious  heav'n  with  loveliness  laden. 
From  the  boundless  deep  the  moon  arises  wondrous. 
Glorifying  the  evening  like  a beauteous  maiden,  Now  she 
adorns  herself  in  half  unconscious  duty.  Eager,  anxious 
that  we  recognize  her  beauty.  While  sky  and  earth,  yea  all 
nature  with  applause  salute  her.  All  the  birds  have  ceased 
their  said  and  mournful  complaining.  Now  appears  on  the 
sea  in  a silver  reflection  Moonlight  softly  waking  the  soul 
and  constraining  Hearts  to  cruel  tears  and  bitter  dejection. 
Lo,  at  midnight  the  clouds  are  slowly  passing,  rosy  and 
lustrous.  O'er  the  spacious  heavens  dreamily  wondrous. 
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Tanglewood 


MUSIC  CENTER 


Steinway  Series  Piano  Recital 
Monday,  July  8th,  2002  at  12:30  p.m. 
Theatre 


Piano  Sonata  in  C Major,  Op.  1,  No.  1 JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

(1833-1897) 

Allegro 

Andante  (nach  einen  altdeutschen  Minneliede) 

Scherbo:  Allegro  Molto  con  fuoco 
Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

Jennifer  Yeo,  piano 


Piano  Sonata  No.  54  in  G major,  H.  XVI:  40  FRANZ  JOSEF  HAYDN 

(1732-1809) 

Allegro  innocente 
Presto 

Daniela  Mineva,  piano 


Piano  Sonata  No.  6,  Op.  62 

Jacob  Greenberg,  piano 


Alexander  Scriabin 
(1872-1915) 


STEINWAY  PIANO 


Audio/ video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 
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MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  Recital 
Monday,  July  9,  2001  at  2:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music  Hall 


FRANCIS  POULENC 
(1899-1963) 


Katherine  Young,  oboe 
Benjamin  Greanya,  bassoon 
Su-yen  Jeon,  piano 


Trio 

Lent  — Presto 

Andante 

Rondo 


PAUL  HINDEMITH  Drei  Stucke Jiir  Funf  Instrumente 

(1895-1963) 


Scherzando 
Langsame  Achtel 
Lebhafte  Halbe 


JOHN  HARBISON 
(b.  1938) 


Riona  O ’Dubinin,  flute 
Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas,  oboe 
Gregory  Williams,  clarinet 
Nisha  Ewing,  bassoon 
Benjamin  Kinsman,  horn 


Quintet  for  Winds 

Intrada:  Moderato 

Intermezzo:  Allegretto,  lusinghando 

Romanza:  Andante 

Scherzo:  Prestissimo 

Finale:  Adagio  -Alla  marcia 


- INTERMISSION  - 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART  Wind  Serenade,  K.  361  "Gran  Partita” 
(1756-1791) 


Largo  — Molto  allegro 
Menuetto;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Adagio 

Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Romance:  Adagio  - Allegretto 
Tema  con  variazioni 
Finale:  Molto  allegro 

Machiko  Ogawa,  oboe 
Ana-Sofla  Campesino,  oboe 
Patrick  Hanudel,  clarinet 
Bharat  Chandra,  clarinet 
Louis  DeMartino,  basset  horn 
Ixi  Chen,  basset  horn 
Julia  Lockhart,  bassoon 
Kathy  Kvitek,  bassoon 
Gabrielle  Finck,  hom 
Fritz  Foss,  hom 
Austin  Hitchcock,  hom 
Miguel  Angel  Quiros,  hom 
David  Campbell,  double  bass 


Today’s  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members: 
Scott  Andrews,  Marylou  Speaker  Churchill,  John  Harbison,  Ursula  Oppens, 
Richard  Ranti,  Fenwick  Smith,  and  James  Sommerville. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 
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MUSIC  CENTER 


String  Quartet  Seminar 

Monday,  July  9,  2001  at  5:00  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


String  Quartet  in  F major,  Op.  18,  No.  1 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
(1770-1827) 


String  Quartet  in  D major,  Op.  44,  No.  1 FELIX  MENDELSSOFIN 

(1809-1847) 

III.  Andante  espressivo  ma  con  moto 

IV.  Presto  con  brio 


The  Hinsdale  Quartet 

Sayaka  Takeuchi,  violin 
Hana  H.  Kim,  violin 
Kimberly  Buschek,  viola 
Keira  Fullerton,  cello 


String  Quartet  in  E minor.  Op.  44,  No.  2 
I.  Allegro  assai  appassionato 


FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 
(1809-1847) 


String  Quartet  in  B-flat,  Op.  1 8,  No.  6 LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro 


The  Becket  Quartet 

Emily  Ho,  violin 
Wayne  Lin,  violin 
Josep  Puchades,  viola 
Susan  Yun,  cello 


- INTERMISSION  - 


String  Quartet  in  D minor,  No.  14,  D.  810 
“Death  and  the  Maiden” 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
(1797-1828) 


I.  Allegro 


String  Quartet  in  D major,  Op.  18,  No.  3 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
(1770-1827) 


I.  Allegro 


II.  Andante  con  moto 


III.  Allegro 

IV.  Presto 


The  Lenox  Quartet 

Anne  Huter,  violin 
Rira  Watanabe,  violin 
Mark  Berger,  viola 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 


The  String  Quartet  Seminar  is  an  intensive  week  of  study 
with  Tangle  wood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Steven  Ansell,  Norman  Fischer,  Andrew  Jennings, 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  founder  Robert  Mann, 
and  current  Juilliard  String  Quartet  members  Ronald  Copes, 
Joel  Krosnick,  Samuel  Rhodes,  and  Joel  Smirnoff. 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  at  Tanglewood  performances. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


The  String  Quartet 

If  one  takes  a quick  look  at  the  history  of  music  as  evidenced  by  the 
established  repertoire,  the  string  quartet  is  a medium  that  almost  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  overnight.  The  genre  as  we  conceive  of  it  today  was  not  really  solidified  until  the 
late  18lh  century,  when  Joseph  Haydn  published  his  Opus  9 quartets  (1769-1770). 
Before  Haydn  set  the  standard  with  this  early  masterpiece,  the  medium  enjoyed  a slow 
evolution  out  of  forms  common  to  the  Baroque  and  Classical  eras,  such  as  the  Italian 
sinfonia  of  the  early  18lh  century  and  the  divertamenti  of  the  late  18th  century. 

Although  these  forms  often  utilized  the  instrumentation  (or  sometimes  approximate 
instrumentation)  that  audiences  today  know  as  a string  quartet,  composers  did  not  yet 
seem  concerned  with  the  possibilities  inherent  to  the  ensemble’s  unique  texture. 

With  Haydn,  compositions  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello  were  elevated  to  a 
new  level  of  seriousness,  and  the  instruments  began  to  participate  in  an  equal  dialogue 
with  one  another,  which  had  not  been  evident  in  the  string  quartet’s  precursors.  In  its 
newly  settled  form,  the  genre  began  to  flourish  as  a result  of  a rising  bourgeoisie  class, 
which  now  had  time  to  indulge  in  amateur  music  making.  The  string  quartet  seemed 
perfectly  suited  to  this  kind  of  activity,  and  Haydn’s  success  in  publishing  his  quartets 
for  amateur  consumption  certainly  contributed  to  the  rise  of  his  star  throughout 
Europe. 

After  Haydn,  it  was  Beethoven  who  elevated  the  medium  to  its  next  level, 
endowing  it  with  an  aesthetic  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  symphony.  In  his  middle  and 
late  quartets,  he  achieved  a complexity  that  mystified  his  contemporaries.  As  in  many 
genres,  most  composers  who  followed  Beethoven  have  stood  in  his  rather  long 
shadow.  Some,  however,  rose  to  the  challenge  of  Beethoven’s  achievement,  notably 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and  several  of  the  other  composers  whose  works  are  featured  in 
this  year’s  seminar. 

Although  the  late  19th  century  saw  a small  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the 
string  quartet  - with  composers  such  as  Wagner,  Mahler,  and  Strauss  concentrating  in 
other  areas  - the  twentieth  century  brought  some  interesting  new  approaches  to  the 
genre.  Works  such  as  Berg’s  Lyric  Suite,  Schoenberg’s  Concerto  for  String  Quartet, 
Webern’s  Op.  28,  and  Schoenberg’s  String  Quartet  No.  2 (which  features  a soprano) 
focused  the  string  quartet  through  the  powerful  lense  of  the  Second  Viennese  School, 
while  composers  such  as  Shostakovich  and  Bartok  advanced  the  medium  in  a 
somewhat  more  traditionalist  vein. 


Beethoven:  Six  String  Quartets.  Op.  18 

Mozart:  Six  String  Quartets,  Op.  10,  “Haydn  Quartets” 

Each  of  the  forty-eight  students  participating  this  year  will  perform  at  least 
one  selection  from  the  two  sets  of  quartets  that  stand  as  a centerpiece  to  the  seminar: 
Beethoven’s  set  of  six  published  as  Op.  18  and  the  set  Mozart  published  as  Op.  10, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Haydn. 

Mozart’s  set  marked  his  complete  assimilation  of  the  mature  style  of  quartet 
composition,  embodied  in  Haydn’s  Op.  33,  which  explored  equality  among  the  four 
instruments  in  the  ensemble,  rather  than  giving  dominance  over  the  lower  three  voices 
to  the  first  violin.  This  in  particular  must  have  intrigued  Mozart,  as  he  had  been 
playing  viola  in  an  ensemble  at  the  time.  Although  the  string  quartet  is  not  a genre  for 
which  Mozart  is  generally  lauded  (his  operas,  concertos,  and  quintets  tend  to  stand  out 
as  his  more  historically  important  works),  these  quartets  remain  a monumental 


achievement,  and  can  easily  stand  along-side  those  of  Haydn.  K.  465,  the 
“Dissonance”  quartet,  is  of  note  for  its  innovative  slow  introduction,  which  pushes  the 
boundaries  of  1 8th  century  tonality  to  a degree  that  most  20th  century  composers  would 
appreciate. 

Beethoven’s  Op.  18  is  his  earliest  effort  in  the  genre,  and  one  that  was 
carefully  calculated.  He  had  been  in  Vienna  for  almost  ten  years  before  he  published 
the  set  in  two  installments  of  three.  In  the  wake  of  Haydn’s  accomplishments, 
publishing  a string  quartet  had  become  a something  of  a defining  moment  in  a young 
composer’s  career,  so  it  is  understandable  that  Beethoven  paused  to  build  his 
reputation  before  staking  a claim  in  the  genre,  especially  since  Haydn  was  still  alive 
and  kicking  around  Vienna.  Many  have  presumed  that  Beethoven  used  one  of 
Haydn’s  sets  of  six  or  possibly  Mozart’s  Op.  10  as  a model  for  his  work,  but  there  is 
much  that  is  specifically  Beethovenian  in  Op.  18,  such  as  the  solemn  and 
contemplative  La  Malinconia,  which  prefaces  the  last  movement  of  Op.  18,  No.  6. 

Mendelssohn:  String  Quartet  in  E Minor,  Op.  44,  No.  1 
String  Quartet  in  D major,  Op.  44,  No.  2 

Mendelssohn  wrote  six  string  quartets  in  all,  but  the  set  of  three  he  composed 
during  1837-1838  and  published  as  Opus  44  is  generally  regarded  to  contain  his  best 
works  in  the  genre.  The  E minor  quartet,  considered  by  most  to  be  the  jewel  of  the  set, 
has  been  noted  for  its  light,  elfin  lines,  which  are  familiar  from  other  Mendelssohn 
works  such  as  A Midsummer  Night 's  Dream.  The  D major  quartet  has  much  the 
cheerful  qualities  audiences  have  some  to  expect  from  Mendelssohn,  as  well  as  a 
mournful  andantino  in  the  manner  of  a “song  without  words.”.  Both  quartets  have 
been  praised  for  their  excellence  in  thematic  development  and  formal  processes. 


Schubert:  String  Quartet  No.  14  in  D minor,  D.  810,  “Death  and  the  Maiden” 

One  of  three  quartets  composed  at  lightning  pace  in  February  of  1 824,  the  D 
minor  quartet  borrows  a tune  from  one  of  Schubert’s  earlier  compositions,  his  art-song 
Death  and  the  Maiden.  It  was  common  for  Schubert  to  rework  pre-existing  material 
for  use  in  later  compositions,  as  in  the  “Trout”  Quintet,  the  “Wanderer”  Fantasy  for 
piano,  and  the  “ Roasamunde ” Quartet  in  A minor,  which  also  dates  from  this  time.  It 
is  possible  that  Schubert’s  decision  to  reuse  older  tunes  was  based  on  a nostalgia  for 
his  youth,  as  he  remarked  wistfully  in  a contemporaneous  letter  that  he  enjoyed  “rays 
of  sunlight  from  past  sweet  days.” 


— Michael  Nock 
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String  Quartet  in  A major,  K.  464 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Menuetto 


String  Quartet  Seminar 

Monday,  July  9,  2001  at  8:30  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
(1756-1791) 


String  Quartet  in  G minor,  Op.  27  EDVARD  GRIEG 

(1843-1907) 

I.  Un  poco  Andante-Allegro  molto  ed  agitato 

II.  Romanze:  Andantino 

III.  Intermezzo:  Allegro  molto  marcato 


The  Pittsfield  Quartet 

Mayumi  Hasegawa,  violin 
Solomiya  Ivakhiv,  violin 
Michael  T.  Vannoni,  viola 
Alexei  Yupanqui  Gonzales,  cello 


String  Quartet  in  A major,  op.  1 8,  No.  5 LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) 

I.  Allegro 

III.  Andante  cantabile 


String  Quartet  No.  13  in  A minor,  D.  804  FRANZ  SCHUBERT 

“ Rosamunde " (1797-1828) 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


The  Otis  Quartet 

Meghan  Jones,  violin 
Romina  Kostare,  violin 
Sarah  H.  Sutton,  viola 
Katherine  Schultz,  cello 


- INTERMISSION  - 


String  Quartet  in  C major,  K.  465 
“Dissonance” 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
(1756-1791) 


I.  Adagio  - Allegro 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro 


String  Quartet  in  D minor,  Op  56 
“ Voces  Intimae" 


JEAN  SIBELIUS 
(1865-1957) 


I.  Andante 

II.  Vivace 


III.  Adagio  di  mo l to 
V.  Allegro 


The  Barrington  Quartet 

Gillian  Clements,  violin 
Elizabeth  Mahler,  violin 
Jonathan  Vinocour,  viola 
Mara  Kronick,  cello 


The  String  Quartet  Seminar  is  an  intensive  week  of  study 
with  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Steven  Ansell,  Norman  Fischer,  Andrew  Jennings, 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  founder  Robert  Mann, 
and  current  Juilliard  String  Quartet  members  Ronald  Copes, 
Joel  Krosnick,  Samuel  Rhodes,  and  Joel  Smirnoff. 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  at  Tanglewood  performances. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


The  String  Quartet 

If  one  takes  a quick  look  at  the  history  of  music  as  evidenced  by  the 
established  repertoire,  the  string  quartet  is  a medium  that  almost  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  overnight.  The  genre  as  we  conceive  of  it  today  was  not  really  solidified  until  the 
late  18lh  century,  when  Joseph  Haydn  published  his  Opus  9 quartets  (1769-1770). 
Before  Haydn  set  the  standard  with  this  early  masterpiece,  the  medium  enjoyed  a slow 
evolution  out  of  forms  common  to  the  Baroque  and  Classical  eras,  such  as  the  Italian 
sinfonia  of  the  early  1 8th  century  and  the  divertamenti  of  the  late  1 8lh  century. 

Although  these  forms  often  utilized  the  instrumentation  (or  sometimes  approximate 
instrumentation)  that  audiences  today  know  as  a string  quartet,  composers  did  not  yet 
seem  concerned  with  the  possibilities  inherent  to  the  ensemble’s  unique  texture. 

With  Haydn,  compositions  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello  were  elevated  to  a 
new  level  of  seriousness,  and  the  instruments  began  to  participate  in  an  equal  dialogue 
with  one  another,  which  had  not  been  evident  in  the  string  quartet’s  precursors.  In  its 
newly  settled  form,  the  genre  began  to  flourish  as  a result  of  a rising  bourgeoisie  class, 
which  now  had  time  to  indulge  in  amateur  music  making.  The  string  quartet  seemed 
perfectly  suited  to  this  kind  of  activity,  and  Haydn’s  success  in  publishing  his  quartets 
for  amateur  consumption  certainly  contributed  to  the  rise  of  his  star  throughout 
Europe. 

After  Haydn,  it  was  Beethoven  who  elevated  the  medium  to  its  next  level, 
endowing  it  with  an  aesthetic  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  symphony.  In  his  middle  and 
late  quartets,  he  achieved  a complexity  that  mystified  his  contemporaries.  As  in  many 
genres,  most  composers  who  followed  Beethoven  have  stood  in  his  rather  long 
shadow.  Some,  however,  rose  to  the  challenge  of  Beethoven’s  achievement,  notably 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and  several  of  the  other  composers  whose  works  are  featured  in 
this  year’s  seminar. 

Although  the  late  19th  century  saw  a small  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the 
string  quartet  - with  composers  such  as  Wagner,  Mahler,  and  Strauss  concentrating  in 
other  areas  - the  twentieth  century  brought  some  interesting  new  approaches  to  the 
genre.  Works  such  as  Berg’s  Lyric  Suite,  Schoenberg’s  Concerto  for  String  Quartet, 
Webern’s  Op.  28,  and  Schoenberg’s  String  Quartet  No.  2 (which  features  a soprano) 
focused  the  string  quartet  through  the  powerful  lense  of  the  Second  Viennese  School, 
while  composers  such  as  Shostakovich  and  Bartok  advanced  the  medium  in  a 
somewhat  more  traditionalist  vein. 


Beethoven:  Six  String  Quartets.  Op.  18 

Mozart:  Six  String  Quartets,  Op.  10,  “Haydn  Quartets” 

Each  of  the  forty-eight  students  participating  this  year  will  perform  at  least 
one  selection  from  the  two  sets  of  quartets  that  stand  as  a centerpiece  to  the  seminar: 
Beethoven’s  set  of  six  published  as  Op.  18  and  the  set  Mozart  published  as  Op.  10, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Haydn. 

Mozart’s  set  marked  his  complete  assimilation  of  the  mature  style  of  quartet 
composition,  embodied  in  Haydn’s  Op.  33,  which  explored  equality  among  the  four 
instruments  in  the  ensemble,  rather  than  giving  dominance  over  the  lower  three  voices 
to  the  first  violin.  This  in  particular  must  have  intrigued  Mozart,  as  he  had  been 
playing  viola  in  an  ensemble  at  the  time.  Although  the  string  quartet  is  not  a genre  for 
which  Mozart  is  generally  lauded  (his  operas,  concertos,  and  quintets  tend  to  stand  out 
as  his  more  historically  important  works),  these  quartets  remain  a monumental 


achievement,  and  can  easily  stand  along-side  those  of  Haydn.  K.  465,  the 
“Dissonance”  quartet,  is  of  note  for  its  innovative  slow  introduction,  which  pushes  the 
boundaries  of  18lh  century  tonality  to  a degree  that  most  20th  century  composers  would 
appreciate. 

Beethoven’s  Op.  18  is  his  earliest  effort  in  the  genre,  and  one  that  was 
carefully  calculated.  He  had  been  in  Vienna  for  almost  ten  years  before  he  published 
the  set  in  two  installments  of  three.  In  the  wake  of  Haydn’s  accomplishments, 
publishing  a string  quartet  had  become  a something  of  a defining  moment  in  a young 
composer’s  career,  so  it  is  understandable  that  Beethoven  paused  to  build  his 
reputation  before  staking  a claim  in  the  genre,  especially  since  Haydn  was  still  alive 
and  kicking  around  Vienna.  Many  have  presumed  that  Beethoven  used  one  of 
Haydn’s  sets  of  six  or  possibly  Mozart’s  Op.  10  as  a model  for  his  work,  but  there  is 
much  that  is  specifically  Beethovenian  in  Op.  18,  such  as  the  solemn  and 
contemplative  La  Malinconia,  which  prefaces  the  last  movement  of  Op.  18,  No.  6. 

Grieg:  String  Quartet  in  G minor,  Op.  27 

Although  Grieg  left  a very  small  body  of  chamber  music,  his  quartet  has  been 
noted  for  its  important  innovations  in  both  harmonic  and  formal  structure.  The 
movements  of  the  work  are  unified  thematically,  based  on  a melodic  fragment  from 
Grieg’s  Ibsen  song  Spillemaend  from  Op.  25,  and  the  textural  and  tonal  aspects  of  the 
quartet  have  been  cited  as  a major  influence  on  Debussy  and  the  Impressionists.  Grieg 
described  the  quartet  as  “striving  towards  breadth,  soaring  flight,  and  above  all 
resonance.” 

Schubert:  String  Quartet  No.  13  in  A minor,  D.  804,  “Rosamunde” 

One  of  three  quartets  composed  at  lightning  pace  in  February  of  1824,  the  A 
minor  quartet  borrows  a tune  from  one  of  Schubert’s  earlier  compositions,  his 
incidental  music  to  the  play  Rosamunde.  It  was  common  for  Schubert  to  rework  pre- 
existing material  for  use  in  later  compositions,  as  in  the  “Trout”  Quintet,  the 
“Wanderer”  Fantasy  for  piano,  and  the  “Death  and  the  Maiden”  Quartet  in  D minor, 
which  also  dates  from  this  time.  It  is  possible  that  Schubert’s  decision  to  reuse  older 
tunes  was  based  on  a nostalgia  for  his  youth,  as  he  remarked  wistfully  in  a 
contemporaneous  letter  that  he  enjoyed  “rays  of  sunlight  from  past  sweet  days.” 

Sibelius:  String  Quartet  in  D minor,  Op.  56,  “Voces  intimae” 

Sibelius  wrote  a total  of  four  quartets,  but  it  is  the  last  of  these  that  has  been 
cited  as  his  greatest.  He  returned  to  the  genre  in  1908  after  a long  hiatus  (19  years 
separate  this  work  from  its  predecessor  ),  endeavoring  to  express  something  intimately 
human  as  the  title  of  the  work  suggests,  in  a marked  contrast  to  the  broad  depiction  of 
nature  and  national  character  familiar  from  his  other  works.  Each  of  the  work’s  five 
movements  are  strikingly  different  in  mood. 


— Michael  Nock 
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PRELUDE  CONCERT 
String  Quartet  Seminar 

Tuesday,  July  10,  2001  at  4:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
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Grosse  Fuge,  Op.  134  LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) 


David  Warn,  piano 
Michelle  Schumann,  piano 


l -Sft  - Ik  "50 


This  prelude  concert  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  faculty  members  Robert  Mann  and  Ursula  Oppens. 


A Note  on  the  Grosse  Fuge , Op.  134 

Originally  intended  as  the  finale  to  Beethoven’s  Op.  130  string  quartet  in  B flat  major, 
the  Grosse  Fuge  was  deemed  too  esoteric  and  published  separately  as  Op.  133.  Heard 
this  afternoon  in  Beethoven’s  arrangement  for  piano  four-hands,  which  he  published  as 
Op.  134,  the  piece  has  a thick  contrapuntal  texture  that  is  perhaps  more  easily  followed 
in  the  piano  version  than  in  the  original  arrangement  for  strings. 
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Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  at  Tanglewood  performances. 
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String  Quartet  Seminar 

Tuesday,  July  10,  2001  at  5:00  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


String  Quartet  in  E-flat  major,  K.  428  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

(1756-1791) 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  con  rnoto 


String  Quartet  in  C major,  Op.  61 
I.  Allegro 


ANTONIN  DVORAK 
(1841-1904) 


The  Richmond  Quartet 

Jocelyn  C.  Adelman,  violin 
Bei  Zhu,  violin 
I-Chin  Chiang,  viola 
Erin  Breene,  cello 


String  Quartet  in  G major,  Op.  1 8,  No.  2 LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio  cantabile 


String  Quartet  No.  2,  Op.  17 
I.  Moderato 


BELA  BARTOK 
(1881-1945) 


The  Housatonic  Quartet 

Jennie  S.  Choi,  violin 
Marc  Rovetti,  violin 
Li  Li,  viola 
Carolina  Singer,  cello 


- INTERMISSION- 


String  Quartet  in  A major,  Op.  41,  No.  3 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 
(1810-1856) 


I.  Andante  espressivo  - Allegro  molto  moderato 

II.  Assai  agitato 


String  Quartet  in  D minor,  K.  421  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

(1756-1791) 

I . A llegro  Moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro 

IV.  Allegretto  ma  non  troppo 


The  Lee  Quartet 

Elizabeth  George,  violin 
Sarah  Pratt,  violin 
Michael  Angelo  Larco,  viola 
Tomoko  Fujita,  cello 


The  String  Quartet  Seminar  is  an  intensive  week  of  study 
with  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Steven  Ansell,  Norman  Fischer,  Andrew  Jennings, 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  founder  Robert  Mann, 
and  current  Juilliard  String  Quartet  members  Ronald  Copes, 
Joel  Krosnick , Samuel  Rhodes,  and  Joel  Smirnoff. 
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Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  at  Tanglewood  performances. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


The  String  Quartet 

If  one  takes  a quick  look  at  the  history  of  music  as  evidenced  by  the 
established  repertoire,  the  string  quartet  is  a medium  that  almost  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  overnight.  The  genre  as  we  conceive  of  it  today  was  not  really  solidified  until  the 
late  18lh  century,  when  Joseph  Haydn  published  his  Opus  9 quartets  (1769-1770). 
Before  Haydn  set  the  standard  with  this  early  masterpiece,  the  medium  enjoyed  a slow 
evolution  out  of  forms  common  to  the  Baroque  and  Classical  eras,  such  as  the  Italian 
sinfonia  of  the  early  18lh  century  and  the  divertamenti  of  the  late  18th  century. 

Although  these  forms  often  utilized  the  instrumentation  (or  sometimes  approximate 
instrumentation)  that  audiences  today  know  as  a string  quartet,  composers  did  not  yet 
seem  concerned  with  the  possibilities  inherent  to  the  ensemble’s  unique  texture. 

With  Haydn,  compositions  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello  were  elevated  to  a 
new  level  of  seriousness,  and  the  instruments  began  to  participate  in  an  equal  dialogue 
with  one  another,  which  had  not  been  evident  in  the  string  quartet’s  precursors.  In  its 
newly  settled  form,  the  genre  began  to  flourish  as  a result  of  a rising  bourgeoisie  class, 
which  now  had  time  to  indulge  in  amateur  music  making.  The  string  quartet  seemed 
perfectly  suited  to  this  kind  of  activity,  and  Haydn’s  success  in  publishing  his  quartets 
for  amateur  consumption  certainly  contributed  to  the  rise  of  his  star  throughout 
Europe. 

After  Haydn,  it  was  Beethoven  who  elevated  the  medium  to  its  next  level, 
endowing  it  with  an  aesthetic  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  symphony.  In  his  middle  and 
late  quartets,  he  achieved  a complexity  that  mystified  his  contemporaries.  As  in  many 
genres,  most  composers  who  followed  Beethoven  have  stood  in  his  rather  long 
shadow.  Some,  however,  rose  to  the  challenge  of  Beethoven’s  achievement,  notably 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and  several  of  the  other  composers  whose  works  are  featured  in 
this  year’s  seminar. 

Although  the  late  19lh  century  saw  a small  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the 
string  quartet  - with  composers  such  as  Wagner,  Mahler,  and  Strauss  concentrating  in 
other  areas  - the  twentieth  century  brought  some  interesting  new  approaches  to  the 
genre.  Works  such  as  Berg’s  Lyric  Suite,  Schoenberg’s  Concerto  for  String  Quartet, 
Webern’s  Op.  28,  and  Schoenberg’s  String  Quartet  No.  2 (which  features  a soprano) 
focused  the  string  quartet  through  the  powerful  lense  of  the  Second  Viennese  School, 
while  composers  such  as  Shostakovich  and  Bartok  advanced  the  medium  in  a 
somewhat  more  traditionalist  vein. 


Beethoven:  Six  String  Quartets.  Op.  18 

Mozart:  Six  String  Quartets,  Op.  10,  “Haydn  Quartets” 

Each  of  the  forty-eight  students  participating  this  year  will  perform  at  least 
one  selection  from  the  two  sets  of  quartets  that  stand  as  a centerpiece  to  the  seminar: 
Beethoven’s  set  of  six  published  as  Op.  18  and  the  set  Mozart  published  as  Op.  10, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Haydn. 

Mozart’s  set  marked  his  complete  assimilation  of  the  mature  style  of  quartet 
composition,  embodied  in  Haydn’s  Op.  33,  which  explored  equality  among  the  four 
instruments  in  the  ensemble,  rather  than  giving  dominance  over  the  lower  three  voices 
to  the  first  violin.  This  in  particular  must  have  intrigued  Mozart,  as  he  had  been 
playing  viola  in  an  ensemble  at  the  time.  Although  the  string  quartet  is  not  a genre  for 
which  Mozart  is  generally  lauded  (his  operas,  concertos,  and  quintets  tend  to  stand  out 
as  his  more  historically  important  works),  these  quartets  remain  a monumental 


achievement,  and  can  easily  stand  along-side  those  of  Haydn.  K.  465,  the 
“Dissonance”  quartet,  is  of  note  for  its  innovative  slow  introduction,  which  pushes  the 
boundaries  of  1 8lh  century  tonality  to  a degree  that  most  20th  century  composers  would 
appreciate. 

Beethoven’s  Op.  18  is  his  earliest  effort  in  the  genre,  and  one  that  was 
carefully  calculated.  He  had  been  in  Vienna  for  almost  ten  years  before  he  published 
the  set  in  two  installments  of  three.  In  the  wake  of  Haydn’s  accomplishments, 
publishing  a string  quartet  had  become  a something  of  a defining  moment  in  a young 
composer’s  career,  so  it  is  understandable  that  Beethoven  paused  to  build  his 
reputation  before  staking  a claim  in  the  genre,  especially  since  Haydn  was  still  alive 
and  kicking  around  Vienna.  Many  have  presumed  that  Beethoven  used  one  of 
Haydn’s  sets  of  six  or  possibly  Mozart’s  Op.  10  as  a model  for  his  work,  but  there  is 
much  that  is  specifically  Beethovenian  in  Op.  18,  such  as  the  solemn  and 
contemplative  La  Malinconia , which  prefaces  the  last  movement  of  Op.  18,  No.  6. 

Dvorak:  String  Quartet  in  C major,  Op.  61 

Dvorak  had  an  affinity  for  chamber  music  for  strings;  his  first  two 
publications  were  a string  quintet  and  quartet  respectively.  His  Opus  61  quartet  is  a 
standout  among  his  output  of  fourteen  quartets,  an  impressive  number  in  an  age  when 
many  composers  eschewed  the  genre  due  to  Beethoven’s  daunting  achievement.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Dvorak  may  have  suppressed  the  well-known  Czech  flavor  of  his 
music  when  writing  this  work,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  prejudices  of  the  Viennese 
audience  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Bartok:  String  Quartet  No  2,  Op.  17 

Little  is  known  about  the  composition  of  Bartok’s  second  string  quartet,  save 
that  the  composer  marked  the  dates  of  composition  on  the  autograph  score  as  1915- 
1917.  This  seems  appropriate  given  the  madness  of  war  that  gripped  Europe  during 
that  time.  Premiered  on  March  3rd,  1918,  by  the  Waldbauer-Kerpely  Quartet  (who  had 
also  premiered  Bartok’s  first  quartet)  the  work  exhibits  the  influence  of  Bartok’s 
involvement  with  folk  music:  the  modal  and  pentatonic  scales  result  in  some  wilder 
harmonies  than  were  present  in  the  first  quartet.  Also,  the  thick,  expressionistic 
contrapuntal  lines  of  the  quartet  seem  to  indicate  the  influence  of  Schoenberg. 

Schumann:  String  Quartet  in  A major,  Op.  41,  No.  3 

Schumann  is  known  for  systematically  mastering  compositional  technique  by 
dedicating  a year  to  each  of  the  major  genres.  1 842  was  his  year  for  chamber  music, 
and  Schumann  turned  to  the  string  quartet  for  solace  during  a time  of  painful 
separation  from  his  wife  Clara,  who  had  remained  on  a tour  of  Europe  while  he  had 
returned  home  to  Leipzig.  After  first  attempting  to  quell  his  loneliness  with  “beer  and 
champagne,”  he  began  to  study  the  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  which 
inspired  him  to  compose  his  own  set  of  three  string  quartets,  published  as  Op.  4 1 . 


--  Michael  Nock 


String  Quartet  Seminar 

Tuesday,  July  10,  2001  at  8:30  p.m. 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

String  Quartet  in  C minor,  op.  18,  No.  4 LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

II.  Scherzo:  Andante  scherzoso  quasi  Allegretto 


String  Quartet  in  F major  MAURICE  RAVEL 

(1875-1937) 

I.  Allegro  moderato  - Tres  doux 

II.  Assez  vif-Tres  rythme 


TELTanglewood 

MUSICCENTER 


The  Stockbridge  Quartet 

Lin  He,  violin 
Oana  Lacatus,  violin 
Emily  Watkins,  viola 
Valdine  Ritchie,  cello 


String  Quartet  in  B-flat,  K.  458  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

“Hunt”  (1756-1791) 

I.  Allegro  vivace  assai 
III.  Adagio 


String  Quartet  No.  1 in  E minor  BEDRICH  SMETANA 

“From  My  Life”  ( 1 824- 1884) 

I.  Allegro  vivo  appassionato 


The  Dalton  Quartet 

Ala  Benderschi,  violin 
Nelly  Kim,  violin 
Robert  Meyer,  viola 
I-Wen  Lin,  cello 


- INTERMISSION  - 


String  Quartet  in  Aminor,  Op.  51,  No.  2 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
(1833-1897) 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

lll.Quasi  Minuetto:  moderato  - Tempo  di  Minuetto 


String  Quartet  in  G Major,  K.  387 

I.  Allegro  vivace  assai 

II.  Menuetto:  Allegro 

III.  Andante  cantabile 

IV.  Molto  Allegro 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
(1756-1791) 


The  Sheffield  Quartet 

Yonah  Zur,  violin 
Liza  Zurlinden,  violin 
Anna  Szasz,  viola 
Ru-Pei  Yeh,  cello 


The  String  Quartet  Seminar  is  an  intensive  week  of  study 
with  Tangle  wood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Steven  Ansell,  Norman  Fischer,  Andrew  Jennings, 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  founder  Robert  Mann, 
and  current  Juilliard  String  Quartet  members  Ronald  Copes, 
Joel  Krosnick , Samuel  Rhodes,  and  Joel  Smirnoff. 
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Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  at  Tanglewood  performances. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


The  String  Quartet 

If  one  takes  a quick  look  at  the  history  of  music  as  evidenced  by  the 
established  repertoire,  the  string  quartet  is  a medium  that  almost  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  overnight.  The  genre  as  we  conceive  of  it  today  was  not  really  solidified  until  the 
late  18th  century,  when  Joseph  Haydn  published  his  Opus  9 quartets  (1769-1770). 
Before  Haydn  set  the  standard  with  this  early  masterpiece,  the  medium  enjoyed  a slow 
evolution  out  of  forms  common  to  the  Baroque  and  Classical  eras,  such  as  the  Italian 
sinfonia  of  the  early  18lh  century  and  the  divertamenti  of  the  late  18lh  century. 

Although  these  forms  often  utilized  the  instrumentation  (or  sometimes  approximate 
instrumentation)  that  audiences  today  know  as  a string  quartet,  composers  did  not  yet 
seem  concerned  with  the  possibilities  inherent  to  the  ensemble’s  unique  texture. 

With  Haydn,  compositions  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello  were  elevated  to  a 
new  level  of  seriousness,  and  the  instruments  began  to  participate  in  an  equal  dialogue 
with  one  another,  which  had  not  been  evident  in  the  string  quartet’s  precursors.  In  its 
newly  settled  form,  the  genre  began  to  flourish  as  a result  of  a rising  bourgeoisie  class, 
which  now  had  time  to  indulge  in  amateur  music  making.  The  string  quartet  seemed 
perfectly  suited  to  this  kind  of  activity,  and  Haydn’s  success  in  publishing  his  quartets 
for  amateur  consumption  certainly  contributed  to  the  rise  of  his  star  throughout 
Europe. 

After  Haydn,  it  was  Beethoven  who  elevated  the  medium  to  its  next  level, 
endowing  it  with  an  aesthetic  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  symphony.  In  his  middle  and 
late  quartets,  he  achieved  a complexity  that  mystified  his  contemporaries.  As  in  many 
genres,  most  composers  who  followed  Beethoven  have  stood  in  his  rather  long 
shadow.  Some,  however,  rose  to  the  challenge  of  Beethoven’s  achievement,  notably 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and  several  of  the  other  composers  whose  works  are  featured  in 
this  year’s  seminar. 

Although  the  late  19th  century  saw  a small  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the 
string  quartet  - with  composers  such  as  Wagner,  Mahler,  and  Strauss  concentrating  in 
other  areas  - the  twentieth  century  brought  some  interesting  new  approaches  to  the 
genre.  Works  such  as  Berg’s  Lyric  Suite,  Schoenberg’s  Concerto  for  String  Quartet, 
Webern’s  Op.  28,  and  Schoenberg’s  String  Quartet  No.  2 (which  features  a soprano) 
focused  the  string  quartet  through  the  powerful  lense  of  the  Second  Viennese  School, 
while  composers  such  as  Shostakovich  and  Bartok  advanced  the  medium  in  a 
somewhat  more  traditionalist  vein. 


Beethoven:  Six  String  Quartets.  Op.  18 

Mozart:  Six  String  Quartets,  Op.  10,  “Haydn  Quartets” 

Each  of  the  forty-eight  students  participating  this  year  will  perform  at  least 
one  selection  from  the  two  sets  of  quartets  that  stand  as  a centerpiece  to  the  seminar: 
Beethoven’s  set  of  six  published  as  Op.  18  and  the  set  Mozart  published  as  Op.  10, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Haydn. 

Mozart’s  set  marked  his  complete  assimilation  of  the  mature  style  of  quartet 
composition,  embodied  in  Haydn’s  Op.  33,  which  explored  equality  among  the  four 
instruments  in  the  ensemble,  rather  than  giving  dominance  over  the  lower  three  voices 
to  the  first  violin.  This  in  particular  must  have  intrigued  Mozart,  as  he  had  been 
playing  viola  in  an  ensemble  at  the  time.  Although  the  string  quartet  is  not  a genre  for 
which  Mozart  is  generally  lauded  (his  operas,  concertos,  and  quintets  tend  to  stand  out 
as  his  more  historically  important  works),  these  quartets  remain  a monumental 


achievement,  and  can  easily  stand  along-side  those  of  Haydn.  K.  465,  the 
“Dissonance”  quartet,  is  of  note  for  its  innovative  slow  introduction,  which  pushes  the 
boundaries  of  18th  century  tonality  to  a degree  that  most  20th  century  composers  would 
appreciate. 

Beethoven’s  Op.  18  is  his  earliest  effort  in  the  genre,  and  one  that  was 
carefully  calculated.  He  had  been  in  Vienna  for  almost  ten  years  before  he  published 
the  set  in  two  installments  of  three.  In  the  wake  of  Haydn’s  accomplishments, 
publishing  a string  quartet  had  become  a something  of  a defining  moment  in  a young 
composer’s  career,  so  it  is  understandable  that  Beethoven  paused  to  build  his 
reputation  before  staking  a claim  in  the  genre,  especially  since  Haydn  was  still  alive 
and  kicking  around  Vienna.  Many  have  presumed  that  Beethoven  used  one  of 
Haydn’s  sets  of  six  or  possibly  Mozart’s  Op.  10  as  a model  for  his  work,  but  there  is 
much  that  is  specifically  Beethovenian  in  Op.  18,  such  as  the  solemn  and 
contemplative  La  Malinconia,  which  prefaces  the  last  movement  of  Op.  18,  No.  6. 

Ravel:  String  Quartet  in  F major 

Prior  to  composing  this,  his  only  string  quartet,  Ravel  had  concentrated 
mainly  on  composing  music  for  the  keyboard.  In  1903,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
seven,  he  turned  to  the  string  quartet  and  dedicated  his  effort  to  Gabriel  Faure,  who 
ironically  criticized  the  Finale  as  unbalanced.  Ravel  viewed  the  work  as  an  important 
creative  step  in  his  career,  remarking,  with  characteristic  modesty:  “My  string  quartet 
represents  a conception  of  musical  construction,  imperfectly  realized  no  doubt,  but  set 
out  much  more  precisely  than  in  my  earlier  compositions.” 

Smetena:  String  Quartet  No.  1 in  E minor,  “From  My  Life” 

Like  Beethoven,  the  Czech  nationalist  composer  Bedrich  Smetena  began  to 
suffer  from  hearing  loss  during  the  course  of  his  career.  Inspired  by  Berlioz’s 
Symphonie  fantastique  to  create  an  autobiographical  work,  he  composed  his  first  string 
quartet  partly  to  reflect  his  struggle  with  deafness,  entitling  the  work  “From  My  Life.” 
He  envisioned  a very  specific  program  for  the  work,  designating  the  first  movement 
themes  to  represent  “love  of  art  in  my  youth,”  and  “fate’s  summons.”  A high  pitched 
harmonic  E in  the  Finale  can  be  identified  as  a manifestation  of  his  encroaching 
disability. 


Brahms:  String  Quartet  in  A minor,  Op.  51,  No.  2 

It  took  Brahms  20  years  and  reportedly  20  attempts  to  publish  his  first  string 
quartet,  indicating  that  Brahms  was  especially  timid  about  publishing  a string  quartet 
after  Beethoven’s  astonishing  precedent.  The  Op.  5 1 quartets  were  composed  over  the 
long  period  of  1865-1873,  with  Brahms  clearly  spending  a great  deal  of  time  making 
sure  things  were  just  right.  He  frequently  turned  to  his  violinist  friend  Joseph  Joachim 
for  advice,  and  in  a tribute  to  his  colleague  he  based  the  first  theme  of  Opus  51,  No.  2 
on  the  notes  F - A - E,  the  monogram  of  Joachim’s  motto  Frei  aber  einsam  (Free  but 
happy). 


— Michael  Nock 
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Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  July  15,  2001  at  10:00  a.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

in  B-flat  major,  K.  454  (1756-1791) 

Largo  - Allegro 

Andante 

Allegretto 

Grace  Oh,  violin 
Lydia  Andreeva,  piano 


First  Rhapsodie  (Folk  Dances)  BELA  BARTOK 

(1881-1945) 

"Lassu  Moderato 
“Friss  Allegro  moderato 

Lisa  Liu,  violin 
Ralph  van  Raat,  piano 


—INTERMISSION— 


Second  Rhapsodie  (Folk  Dances)  BELA  BARTOK 

(1881-1945) 

" Lassu  Moderato 
"Friss":  Allegro  moderato 

Lisa  Liu,  violin 
Ralph  van  Raat,  piano 


Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  in  D minor,  Op.  108  JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

(1833-1897) 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Un  poco  presto  e con  sentimento 
Presto  agitato 


Caroline  Pliszka,  violin 
Hsing-Ay  Hsu,  piano 

This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Faculty  Members 
Marylou  Speaker  Churchill  and  Lucia  Lin. 
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Vocal  Chamber  Music  Recital 
Monday,  July  16,  2001  at  2:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Please  turn  all  cellular  phones  and  pagers  off. 


An  die  feme  Geliebte,  Op.  98 

I.  Auf  dem  Hiigel  sitz  ich,  spahend 

II.  Wo  die  Berge  so  blau 

III  Leichte  Segler  in  den  Hohen 

IV.  Diese  Wolken  in  den  Hohen 

V.  Es  kehret  der  Maien 

VI.  Nimm  sie  hin  denn,  diese  Lieder 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
(1770-1827) 


Jason  Switzer,  baritone 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


Three  Simple  Songs  ANTONIO  CARLOS  DEFEO 

(b.  1973) 

I.  If  I leave  all  for  thee 

II.  Therefore  if  to  love  can  be  desert 

III.  Is  it  indeed  so? 

Erin  Elizabeth  Smith,  mezzo-soprano 
David  Santos,  piano 


Vier  Gesange,  Op.  2 

I.  Erwartung 

II.  Schenk  mir  deinen  goldenen  Katnm 

III.  Erhebung 

IV.  Waldsonne 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
(1874-1951) 


Amanda  Crider,  mezzo-soprano 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


— INTERMISSION — 


Chansons  de  Don  Quichotte 


JACQUES  IBERT 
(1890-1962) 


I.  Chanson  du  depart  de  Don  Quichotte 

II.  Chanson  a Dulcinee 

III.  Chanson  du  Due 

IV.  Chanson  de  la  mort  de  Don  Quichotte 


Dann  Mitton,  baritone 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


l.  Alte  Liebe 

II.  Sommerfaden 

m.  O kiihler  Wald 

IV.  Verzagen 

V.  Uniiberwindlich 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members: 
Kenneth  Griffiths,  Dennis  Helmrich, 

Kayo  Iwama,  Alan  Smith, 
and  Pierre  Vallet 


Fiinf  Gesange,  Op.  72 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
(1833-1897) 


Daniel  Hoy,  baritone 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 


TEXTS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


An  die  feme  Gelichtc 
Text  by  Aloys  Jeitteles 

1.  Auf  dem  Hiitiel  sitz  ich.  spahend 

Auf  dem  Hugel  sitz  ich  spahend 
In  das  blaue  Nebelland, 

Nach  den  femen  Triften  sehend, 

Wo  ich  dich,  Geliebte,  fand. 

Weit  bin  ich  von  dir  geschieden, 
Trennend  liegen  Berg  and  Tal 
Zwischen  uns  und  unserm  Frieden, 
Unserm  Gluck  und  unsrer  Qual. 

Ach,  den  Blick  kannst  du  nicht  sehen, 
Der  zu  dir  so  gliihend  eilt, 

Und  die  Seufzer,  sie  verwehen 
In  dem  Raume,  der  uns  teilt. 

Will  denn  nichts  mehr  zu  dir  dringen, 
Nichts  der  Liebe  Bote  sein? 

Singen  will  ich,  Lieder  singen, 

Die  dir  klagen  meine  Pein! 

Denn  vor  Liedesklang  entweichet 
Jeder  Raum  und  jede  Zeit, 

Und  ein  liebend  Herz  erreichet. 

Was  ein  liebend  Gerz  geweiht! 

2.  Wo  die  Berge  so  blau 

Wo  die  Berge  so  blau 
Aus  dem  nebligen  Grau 
Schauen  herein. 

Wo  die  Sonne  vergliiht. 

Wo  die  Wolke  umzieht, 

Mochte  ich  sein! 

Dort  im  ruhigen  Tal 
Schweigen  Schmerzen  und  Qual. 

Wo  im  Gestein 

Still  die  Primel  dort  sinnt, 

Weht  so  leise  der  Wind, 

Mochte  ich  sein! 

Hin  zum  sinnigen  Wald 
Drangt  mich  Liebesgewalt, 

Innere  Pein. 

Ach,  mich  zog’s  nicht  von  hier, 
Konnt  ich,  Traute,  bei  dir 
Ewiglich  sein! 


To  the  distant  beloved 


1 . On  the  hill  I sit,  gazing 

On  the  hill  I sit,  gazing 
into  the  blue  haze, 
towards  the  far  meadows 
where,  beloved,  I found  you. 

Far  am  I parted  from  you, 
mountain  and  valley  intervene 
between  us  and  our  peace, 
our  happiness  and  our  pain. 

Ah,  you  cannot  see  the  look 
that  hastens  so  warm  your  way, 
and  sighs — they  are  lost 
in  the  separating  space. 

Will  then  nothing  reach  you  any  more, 
be  messenger  of  love? 

I shall  sing,  sing  songs, 
to  pour  out  my  pain  to  you! 

For  at  sound  of  song, 

time  and  space  recede, 

and  a loving  heart  is  reached 

by  what  a loving  heart  has  blessed 

2.  Where  the  mountains  so  blue 

Where  the  mountains  so  blue, 
from  the  misty  grey, 
look  hither, 

where  the  sun’s  glow  fades, 
where  sky  clouds  over, 
there  would  I be! 

There,  in  the  peaceful  valley, 
pain  and  torment  cease. 

Where,  in  the  rock, 
t pensive  primrose  is, 
and  the  wind  blows  so  soft, 
there  would  I be! 

Away  to  the  thoughtful  wood 
am  I driven  by  force  of  love, 
by  inner  pain. 

Ah,  I would  not  be  drawn  from  here, 
could  I,  beloved,  but  be  with  you 
eternally! 


3.  Leichte  Sealer  in  den  Hohen 

Leichte  Segler  in  den  Hohen 
Und  du  Bachlein  klein  und  schmal, 
Konnt  mein  Liebchen  ihr  erspahen, 
Griisst  sie  mir  viel  tausendmal. 

Seht,  ihr  Wolken,  sie  dann  gehen 
Sinnend  in  dem  stillen  Tal, 

Lasst  mein  Bild  vor  ihr  entstehen 
In  dem  luftgen  Himmelssaal. 

Wird  sie  an  den  Buschen  stehen, 

Die  nun  herbstlich  falb  und  kahl, 
Klagt  ihr,  wie  mir  ist  geschehen, 
Klagt  ihr,  Voglein,  meine  Qual. 

Stille  Weste,  bringt  im  Wehen 
Hin  zu  meiner  Herzenswahl 
Meine  Seufzer,  die  vergehen 
Wie  der  Sonne  letzter  Strahl. 

Fliistr’  ihr  mein  Liebesflehen, 

Lass  sie,  Bachlein,  klein  und  schmal, 
Treu  in  deinen  Wogen  sehen 
Meine  Tranen  ohne  Zahl! 

4.  Diese  Wolken  in  den  Hohen 

Diese  Wolken  in  den  Hohen, 

Dieser  Voglein  muntrer  Zug 
Werden  dich,  o Huldin,  sehen. 
Nehmt  mich  mit  im  leichten  Flug! 

Diese  Weste  werden  spielen 
Scherzend  dir  um  Wang  und  Brust, 
In  den  seidnen  Locken  wiihlen. 

Teilt  ich  mit  euch  diese  Lust! 

Hin  zu  dir  von  jenen  Hiigeln 
Emsig  dieses  Bachlein  eilt. 

Wird  ihr  Bild  sich  in  dir  spiegeln, 
Fliess  zuriick  dann  unverweilt! 


3.  Light  sailing  clouds  on  hieh 

Light  sailing  clouds  on  high, 
and  you,  small  brook, 
if  you  can  spy  my  love — 
a thousand  greetings  to  her. 

If,  clouds,  you  then  see  her  walk, 
thoughtful  in  the  quiet  valley, 
make  me  appear  to  her 
in  heaven’s  airy  hall. 

If  she  be  standing  by  bushes, 
autumn  yellow  now  and  bare, 
pour  out  to  her  my  fate, 
pour  out,  birds,  my  torment. 

Quiet  westwinds,  carry 
to  my  true-love 
my  sighs  which  fade 
as  the  sun’s  last  ray. 

Whisper  to  her  my  entreaties, 
let  her,  small  brooklet, 
truly  see  in  your  ripples, 
my  never-ending  tears! 

4.  These  clouds  on  high 

These  clouds  on  high, 
this  cheerful  flight  of  birds 
will  see  you,  O fairest. 

Take  me  lightly  winging  too. 

These  westwinds  playfully 
will  waft  on  cheek  and  breast, 
will  ruffle  your  silken  tresses. 
Would  I might  share  that  joy! 

To  you  from  those  hills 
this  busy  brook  hurries. 

Should  she  be  mirrored  in  you, 
flow  forthwith  back  to  me. 


5.  Es  kehret  der  Maien 

Es  kehret  der  Maien,  es  bliihet  die  Au. 

Die  Ltifte,  sie  wehen  so  milde,  so  lau. 
Geschwatzig  die  Bache  nun  rinnen. 

Die  Schwalbe,  die  kehret  zum  wirtlichen 
Dach, 

Sie  baut  sich  so  emsig  ihr  brautlich  Gemach, 
Die  Liebe  soil  wohnen  da  drinnen. 

Sie  bnngt  sich  geschaftig  von  kreuz  und 
von  quer 

Manch  weicheres  Stuck  zu  dem  Brautbett 
hieher, 

Manch  warmendes  Stuck  fur  die  Kleinen. 
Nun  wohnen  die  Gatten  beisammen  so  treu. 
Was  Winter  geschieden,  verband  nun  der 
Mai, 

Was  liebet,  das  weiss  er  zu  einen. 

Es  kehret  der  Maien,  es  bliihet  die  Au. 

Die  Ltifte,  sie  wehen  so  milde,  so  lau. 

Nur  ich  kann  nicht  ziehen  von  hinnen. 

Wenn  alles,  was  liebet,  der  Fruhling  vereint, 
Nur  unserer  Liebe  kein  Fruhling  erscheint, 
Und  Tranen  sind  all  ihr  Gewinnen. 

6.  Nimm  sie  hin  denn,  diese  Lieder 

Nimm  sie  hin  denn,  diese  Lieder, 

Die  ich  dir,  Geliebte  sang. 

Singe  sie  dann  abends  wieder 
Zu  der  Laute  stissem  Klang. 

Wenn  das  Dammrungsrot  dann  ziehet 
Nach  dem  stillen  blauen  See, 

Und  sein  letzter  Strahl  vergltihet 
Hinter  jener  Bergeshoh; 

Und  du  singst,  was  ich  gesungen, 

Was  mir  aus  der  vollen  Brust 
Ohne  Kunstgeprang  erklungen, 

Nur  der  Sehnsucht  sich  bewusst: 

Dann  vor  diesen  Liedem  weichet. 

Was  geschieden  uns  so  weit, 

Und  ein  liebend  Herz  erreichet. 

Was  ein  liebend  Herz  geweiht. 


5.  May  returns 

May  returns,  the  meadow  blooms. 

The  breezes  blow  so  gentle,  so  mild. 

The  brooks  run  chattering. 

The  swallow  returns  to  the  hospitable  roof, 

builds  eagerly  her  bridal  chamber, 
wherein  love  shall  dwell. 

From  here,  from  there  busily  she  brings 

many  soft  bits  for  the  bridal  bed, 

many  warm  bits  for  the  little  ones. 

Now  the  pair  live  together  so  true. 

What  winter  has  parted,  May  has  joined. 

All  who  love  he  can  unite. 

May  returns,  the  meadow  blooms, 
the  breezes  blow  so  gentle,  so  mild. 

1 alone  cannot  journey  from  here. 

When  spring  is  uniting  all  who  love, 
for  our  love  alone  does  no  spring  appear, 
and  tears  are  its  only  gain. 

6.  Accept,  then,  these  songs 

Accept,  then,  these  songs 
I sang  for  you,  beloved; 
sing  them  again  at  evening 
to  the  lute’s  sweet  sound. 

As  evening  red  draws 
toward  the  calm  blue  lake, 
and  its  last  ray  fades 
behind  that  mountain  height; 

and  you  sing  what  I sang 
from  a fi.il  1 heart 
without  art  or  show, 
aware  only  of  longing; 

then,  at  these  songs,  shall 
what  parts  us  so  far,  recede, 
and  a loving  heart  be  reached 
by  what  a loving  heart  has  blessed. 


3 Simple  Songs 

Based  on  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


XXXV 


If  I leave  all  for  thee,  will  thou  exchange  and  be  all  to  me? 

Shall  I never  miss  the  common  kiss  and  blessing 

that  comes  to  each  in  turn, 

nor  count  it  strange  when  I look  up, 

to  drop  on  a new  range  of  walls  and  floors,  another  home  than  this? 

Will  thou  fill  that  place  by  me? 

And  if  to  conquer  love,  has  tried,  to  conquer  grief,  tries  more  as  all  things  prove; 
for  grief  indeed  is  love  and  grief  beside, 

Alas,  I've  grieved  so  I am  hard  to  love.  Yet  love  me- 
Will  thou  love  me? 

Open  thine  heart  wide,  and  fold  within  the  wet  wings  of  thy  dove. 


X] 

Therefore  if  to  love  can  be  desert,  I am  not  all  unworthy. 

Cheeks  as  pale  as  these  you  see,  and  trembling  knees  that  fail 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a heavy  heart. 

This  weary  minstrel-life  that  once  was  girt,  now  pipes  against  the  valley  nightingale- 
a melancholy  music,  why  advert  to  these  things? 

0 Beloved,  it  is  plain,  I am  not  of  thy  worth,  nor  for  thy  place! 

And  yet,  because  I love  thee, 

1 obtain,  from  that  same  love,  this  vindicating  grace. 

To  live  on  still  in  love,  and  yet  in  vain- 

To  bless  thee,  yet  renounce  thee  to  thy  face. 


XXIII 


Is  it  indeed  so? 

If  I lay  here  dead,  wouldst  thou  miss  any  life  in  losing  mine? 

And  would  the  sun  for  thee  more  coldly  shine  because  of  grave  damps  falling  round  my  head? 
I marveled  my  beloved  when  I read  thy  thought  so  in  the  letter. 

I am  thine  but....  so  much  to  thee? 

Can  I pour  thy  wine  while  my  hands  tremble? 

Then  my  soul,  instead  of  dreams  of  death,  resumes  life’s  lower  range. 

Then  love  me,  love!  look  on  me-breathe  on  me! 

As  brighter  ladies  do  not  count  it  strange,  for  love  to  give  up  acres  and  degree, 

I yield  the  grave,  for  thy  sake,  and  exchange 
my  near  sweet  view  of  heaven  for  earth  with  thee! 


Vier  Gesange 


1 . Erwartung 

Text  by  Richard  Fedor  Leopold  Dehmel 

Aus  dem  meergriinen  Teiche 
neben  der  roten  Villa 
unter  der  toten  Eiche 
scheint  der  Mond. 

Wo  ihr  dunkles  Abbild 
durch  das  Wasser  greift, 
steht  ein  Mann  und  streift 
einen  Ring  von  seiner  Hand. 

Drei  Opale  blinken; 
durch  die  bleichen  Steine 
schwimmen  rot  und  griine  Funken 
und  versinken. 

Und  er  kiifit  sie, 
und  seine  Augen  leuchten 
wie  der  meergriine  Grund: 
ein  Fenster  tut  sich  auf. 

Aus  der  roten  Villa 

neben  der  toten  Eiche 

winkt  ihm  eine  bleiche  Frauenhand. 

2.  Schenk  mir  deinen  goldenen  Kamm 
Text  by  Richard  Fedor  Leopold  Dehmel 

Schenk  mir  Deinen  goldenen  Kamm; 
jeder  Morgen  soil  Dich  mahnen, 
dab  Du  mir  die  Haare  kiifitest. 

Schenk  mir  Deinen  seidenen  Schwamm; 
jeden  Abend  will  ich  ahnen, 
wem  Du  Dich  im  Bade  riibtest 
O Maria,  O Maria! 

Schenk  mir  alles, 
was  Du  hast, 

meine  Seele  ist  nicht  eitel, 
stolz  empfang  ich  Deinen  Segen. 

Schenk  mir  Deine  schwerste  Last; 
willst  Du  nicht  auf  meinen  Scheitel 
auch  Dein  Herz  noch  legen, 

Magdalena? 


Four  Songs 

1 . Anticipation 

Out  of  the  sea-green  pond 
beside  the  red  villa 
‘neath  the  dead  oak-tree 
shines  forth  the  moon. 

There  where  its  dark  image 
catches  through  the  water 
a man  stands,  and  slips  off 
a ring  of  his  hand. 

Three  opals  flash; 
glints  of  red  and  green  swim 
across  the  hueless  stones 
and  sink. 

And  he  kisses  them, 
and  his  eyes  shine 
like  the  sea-green  depths; 
a window  opens. 

From  the  red  villa 
beside  the  dead  oak-tree, 
a woman’s  pale  hand  beckons  to  him. 

2.  Give  Me  Your  Golden  Comb 


Give  me  your  golden  comb; 

every  morning  it  shall  remind  me  of  you, 

that  you  kissed  my  hair. 

Give  me  your  silken  sponge; 

I wish  each  evening  to  divine 
whom  you  are  preparing  for  you  bath, 

O Maria,  O Maria! 

Give  me  everything 

that  you  have; 

my  soul  is  not  vain, 

proudly  I received  you  blessing. 

Give  me  your  heaviest  burden; 
do  you  not  wish  to  lay  upon  my  hair 
your  heart  also, 

Magdalena? 


3.  Erhebung 

Text  by  Richard  Fedor  Leopold  Dehmel 

Gib  mir  deine  Hand, 
nur  den  Finger, 

dann  seh  ich  diesen  ganzen  Erdkreis 
als  mein  Eigen  an! 

O wie  bliiht  mein  Land 
sieh  mich  doch  nur  an! 

Dass  ich  mit  Dir  liber  die  Wolken 
in  die  Sonne  kann! 

4.  Waldsonne 

Text  by  Johannes  Schlaf 

In  die  braunen,  rauschenden  Nachte 
flitter!  ein  Licht  herein, 
grain  golden  ein  Schein. 

Blumen  blinken  auf  und  Graser 
und  die  singenden,  springenden 
Waldwasserlein 
und  Erinnerungen. 

Die  langst  verklungenen; 
golden  erwachen  sie  wieder, 
all  Deine  frohlichen  Lieder. 

Und  ich  sehe  Deine  goldenen  Haare  glanzen, 
und  ich  sehe  Deine  goldenen  Augen  glanzen 
aus  den  griinen  raunenden  Nachten. 

Und  mir  ist,  ich  lage  neben  Dir  auf  dem  Rasen 

und  horte  Dich  wieder  auf  der  glitzeblanken 
Syrinx 

in  die  blauen  Himmelsliifte  blasen. 

In  die  braunen,  wiihlenden  Nachte 
flitter!  ein  Licht, 
ein  goldener  Schein. 


3.  Exaltation 


Give  me  your  hand, 
just  the  finger, 

then  I shall  look  on  the  whole  world 
as  mine  own! 

O how  my  realm  flourishes, 
only  look  upon  me! 

That  with  you  I may  traverse  the  clouds 
and  reach  the  sun! 

4.  Forest  Sun 


Into  the  tawny,  murmuring  nights 
a light  glitters, 
a green-golden  shimmer. 

Flowers  glimmer,  and  grasses, 

and  the  singing,  springing  forest  brook, 

and  memories. 

Faded  long  ago, 
they  re-awaken,  golden, 
all  your  joyful  songs. 

And  I see  your  golden  hair  shining, 
and  I see  your  golden  eyes  shining 
out  of  the  green,  whispering  nights. 

And  it’s  as  if  I were  lying  beside  you  on  the 
grass, 

and  heard  you  once  more  playing  your  glitter- 
bright 

pipes  to  the  blue  heavens. 

In  tawny,  troubled  nights 
a light  glitters, 
a golden  glimmer. 


Chansons  de  Don  Ouichotte 

1 . Chanson  du  depart  de  Don  Quichotte 
Text  by  Pierre  de  Ronsard 

Ce  chateau  neuf,  ce  nouvel  edifice 
Tout  enrichi  de  marbre  et  de  porphyre 
Qu'amour  batit  chateau  de  son  empire 
oil  tout  le  ciel  a mis  son  artifice, 

Est  un  rempart,  un  fort  contre  le  vice, 
Ou  la  vertu  maitresse  se  retire, 

Que  l'oeil  regarde  et  que  l'esprit  admire 
Forfant  les  coeurs  a lui  faire  service. 
C'est  un  chateau,  fait  de  telle  sorte 
Que  nul  ne  peut  approcher  de  la  porte 
Si  des  grands  rois  il  n'a  sauve  sa  race 
Victorieux,  vaillant  et  amoureux. 

Nul  chevalier  tant  soit  aventureux 
Sans  etre  tel  ne  peut  gagner  la  place. 

2.  Chanson  a Dulcinee 
Text  by  Alexandre  Amoux 

Un  an  me  dure  la  joumee 
Si  je  ne  vois  ma  Dulcinee. 

Mais,  amour  a peint  son  visage, 

Afin  d'adoucir  ma  langueur, 

Dans  la  fontaine  et  le  nuage, 

Dans  chaque  aurore  et  chaque  fleur. 

Un  an  me  dure  la  joumee 
Si  je  ne  vois  ma  Dulcinee. 

Toujours  proche  et  toujours  lointaine, 
Etoile  de  mes  longs  chemins, 

Le  vent  m'apporte  son  haleine 
Quand  il  passe  sur  les  jasmins. 

Un  an  me  dure  la  joumee 
Si  je  ne  vois  ma  Dulcinee. 


Songs  of  Don  Quixote 

1.  Don  Quixote's  Song  of  Departure 

This  new  castle,  this  new  building, 
enriched  with  marble  and  porphyry, 
where  love  has  built  a castle  for  its  empire 
and  all  of  heaven  has  added  its  skill, 
is  a rampart,  a fortress  against  vice, 
whose  virtuous  mistress  dwells  within, 
that  the  eye  beholds  and  the  spirit  admires, 
commanding  hearts  to  her  service. 

It  is  a castle,  made  in  such  a way 
that  none  may  approach  its  door  without 
having  saved  his  people  from  the  giant  kings 
victorious,  valiant  and  loving. 

No  knight,  no  matter  how  adventuresome, 
can  enter  therein  without  being  of  this  ilk. 

2.  Song  for  Dulcinea 

A day  lasts  a whole  year 
if  I don't  see  my  Dulcinea. 

But  Love  has  painted  her  face 
(to  sweeten  my  languishing) 
in  the  fountain  and  the  cloud, 
in  each  dawn  and  in  every  flower. 

A day  lasts  a whole  year 
if  I don't  see  my  Dulcinea. 

Ever  near  and  ever  far, 
star  of  my  long  journeys. 

The  wind  brings  me  her  breath 

when  it  blows  across  the  jasmine  flowers. 

A day  lasts  a whole  year 
if  I don't  see  my  Dulcinea. 


3.  Chanson  du  Due 
Text  by  Alexandre  Amoux 

Je  veux  chanter  ici  la  dame  de  mes  songes 
Qui  m'exalte  au-dessus  de  ce  siecle  de  boue. 
Son  coeur  de  diamant  est  vierge  de  mensonges 
La  rose  s'obscurcit  au  regard  de  sa  joue. 

Pour  elle  j'ai  tente  les  hautes  aventures  : 

Mon  bras  a delivre  la  princesse  en  servage, 

J'ai  vaincu  l'enchanteur,  confondu  les  parjures 
Et  ploye  l'univers  a lui  rendre  l'hommage. 
Dame  par  qui  je  vais,  seul  dessus  cette  terre, 
Qui  ne  soit  prisonnier  de  la  fausse  apparence. 
Je  soutiens  contre  tout  chevalier  temeraire 
Votre  eclat  non  pareil  et  votre  precedence. 


4,  Chanson  de  la  mort  de  Don  Quichotte 
Text  by  Alexandre  Amoux 

Ne  pleure  pas  Sancho,  ne  pleure  pas  mon  bon 
Ton  maitre  n'est  pas  mort,  il  n'est  pas  loin  de 
toi 

II  vit  dans  une  Tie  heureuse 

Ou  tout  est  pur  et  sans  mensonges 

Dans  l'ile  enfin  trouvee  oil  tu  viendras  un  jour, 

Dans  l'ile  desiree,  O mon  ami  Sancho  ! 

Les  livres  sont  brules  et  font  un  tas  de  cendres 

Si  tous  les  livres  m'ont  tue  il  suffit  d'un 
II  suffit  d'un  pour  que  je  vive 
Fantome  dans  la  vie,  et  reel  dans  la  mort 
Tel  est  l'etrange  sort  du  pauvre  Don  Quichotte. 


3.  Song  of  the  Duke 

Here  let  me  sing  the  lady  of  my  dreams, 
who  raises  me  above  this  muddy  century. 

Her  diamond  heart  has  never  known  a lie. 

The  rose  fades  at  the  sight  of  her  cheek. 

It  is  for  her  that  I attempted  lofty  quests. 

My  arm  freed  the  princess  from  servitude. 

I vanquished  the  sorcerer,  exposed  the  infidels 
And  bent  the  very  universe  to  pay  her  homage. 
Lady  for  whom  I roam  alone  on  this  earth, 
who  alone  is  free  of  falsehood, 

I maintain  before  any  foolhardy  knight 
your  peerless  brilliance  and  your  excellence. 


4,  Song  of  the  death  of  Don  Quixote 

Don't  cry,  Sancho.  Don't  cry,  good  fellow. 
Your  master  isn't  dead,  he  hasn't  left  you. 

He  lives  on  a happy  island 

where  everything  is  pure  and  without  lies. 

Some  day  you  will  join  him 

on  his  long-sought  island.  Friend  Sancho! 

The  books  have  burned  and  form  a pile  of 
ashes. 

Althought  every  book  has  killed  me,  one  alone 
will  suffice  to  let  me  live. 

A phantom  in  life  and  real  in  death 

such  is  the  strange  fate  of  poor  Don  Quixote. 


Fiinf  Gesange 

Five  Songs 

1 . Alte  Liebe 

Text  by  Karl  August  Candidus 

1.  Old  Love 

Es  kehrt  die  dunkle  Schwalbe 
Aus  femem  Land  zuriick, 

Die  frommen  Storche  kehren 
Und  bringen  neues  Gluck 

The  dark  swallow  is  returning 
From  a distant  land. 

The  blessed  storks  come  back 
And  bring  new  happiness. 

An  diesem  Frtihlingsmorgen, 
So  trub'  verhangt  und  warm, 
1st  mir,  als  fand'  ich  wieder 
Den  alten  Liebesharm. 

On  this  spring  morning 
So  overcast  and  warm 
It  seems  to  me  I have  found  again 
The  sorrow  of  a former  love. 

Es  ist  als  ob  mich  leise 
Wer  auf  die  Schulter  schlug, 
Als  ob  ich  sauseln  horte, 
Wie  einer  Taube  Flug 

It's  as  if  someone  gently 
Touched  me  on  the  shoulder, 
As  if  I heard  a rustling 
Like  the  flight  of  a dove. 

Es  klopft  an  meine  Tiire, 
Und  ist  doch  niemand  draus; 
Ich  atme  Jasmindiifte, 

Und  habe  keinen  StrauB. 

There's  a knocking  at  my  door. 
And  yet  no  one  is  out  there; 

I breathe  the  scent  of  jasmine, 
But  I have  no  bouquet. 

Es  ruft  mir  aus  der  Feme, 
Ein  Auge  sieht  mich  an, 

Ein  alter  Traum  erfaBt  mich 
Und  fuhrt  mich  seine  Bahn, 

Someone  calls  me  from  the  distance, 
An  eye  looks  on  me, 

An  old  dream  seizes  me 
And  leads  me  on  its  way. 

2.  Sommerfaden 

Text  by  Karl  August  Candidus 

2.  Gossamer  threads 

Sommerfaden  hin  und  wieder 
Fliegen  von  den  Himmeln  nieder; 
Sind  der  Menschen  Himgespinste, 
Fetzen  goldner  Liebestraume, 

An  die  Stauden,  an  die  Baume 
Haben  sie  sich  dort  verfangen; 
Hochselbsteigene  Gewinste 
Sehen  wir  darunter  hangen. 

Back  and  forth,  gossamer  threads 
fly  down  from  heaven; 

They  are  the  fantasies  of  people, 
Scraps  of  golden  love-dreams. 

On  the  bushes,  on  the  trees 
They  have  caught  themselves  there; 
Ambitious  winnings 
We  see  hanging  below. 

3.  O cool  forest 


3.  O kiihler  Wald 

Text  by  Clemens  Maria  Wenzeslaus  von 
Brentano 

O kiihler  Wald, 

Wo  rauschest  du. 

In  dem  mein  Liebchen  geht? 

O Widerhall, 

Wo  lauschest  du, 

Der  gem  mein  Lied  versteht? 

Im  Herzen  tief 
Da  rauscht  der  Wald, 

In  dem  mein  Liebchen  geht, 

In  Schmerzen  schlief 
Der  Widerhall, 

Die  Lieder  sind  verweht. 

4.  Verzagen 

Text  by  Karl  von  Lemcke 

Ich  sitz'  am  Strande  der  rauschenden  See 
Und  suche  dort  nach  Ruh', 

Ich  schaue  dem  Treiben  der  Wogen 
Mit  dumpfer  Ergebung  zu 

Die  Wogen  rauschen  zum  Strande  hin, 
Sie  schaumen  und  vergehn. 

Die  Wolken,  die  Winde  dariiber, 

Die  kommen  und  verwehn 

Du  ungestiimes  Herz  sei  still 
Und  gib  dich  doch  zur  Ruh', 

Du  sollst  mit  Winden  und  Wogen 
Dich  trosten,  - was  weinest  du? 


O cool  forest, 

Where  do  you  rustle, 

O forest  in  which  my  darling  walks? 

O echo. 

Where  do  you  listen, 

0 echo  that  understands  my  song  so  well? 
Deep  in  my  heart. 

There  rustles  the  forest 
In  which  my  darling  walks; 

In  pain  sleeps 
the  echo; 

The  songs  have  dispersed. 

4.  Despondency 

1 sit  by  the  shore  of  the  rushing  sea 
And  there  I search  for  peace; 

I look  at  the  drifting  waves, 

With  a dull  resignation. 

The  waves  are  rushing  to  the  shore, 

They  foam  and  vanish  again; 

The  clouds,  the  winds  above, 

They  come  and  blow  away. 

Be  still,  impetuous  heart, 

And  be  resigned  in  peace, 

Let  the  waves  and  winds  console  you; 
Why  do  you  weep? 


5.  Uniiberwindlich 

Text  by  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 

Hab'  ich  tausendmal  geschworen 
Dieser  Flasche  nicht  zu  trauen. 

Bin  ich  doch  wie  neugeboren, 

Laftt  mein  Schenke  fern  sie  schauen 

Alles  ist  an  ihr  zu  loben, 

Glaskristall  und  Purpurwein; 

Wird  der  Propf  herausgehoben, 

Sie  ist  leer  und  ich  nicht  mein. 

Hab1  ich  tausendmal  geschworen 
Dieser  Falschen  nicht  zu  trauen, 

Und  doch  bin  ich  neugeboren, 

Lal3t  sie  sich  ins  Auge  schauen 

Mag  sie  doch  mit  mir  verfahren, 

Wie’s  dem  starksten  Mann  geschah 
Deine  Scher'  in  meinen  Haaren, 
Allerliebste  Delila! 


5.  Unconquerable 

Although  I've  sworn  a thousand  times 
Not  to  trust  this  bottle, 

I feel  bom  again 

when  from  afar  my  innkeeper  presents  it. 

Everything  about  it  may  be  praised 

crystal  glass  and  purple  wine; 

but  when  the  cork  is  drawn, 

it  is  soon  empty  and  I am  not  my  own  master. 

Although  I've  sworn  a thousand  times 
not  to  trust  this  false  one, 

I feel  bom  again 

when  she  gazes  into  my  eyes. 

She  may  treat  me 
as  the  strongest  of  men  was  treated 
Your  scissors  are  in  my  hair, 
most  beloved  Delilah! 
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Second  Part 

II.  Tempo  di  Menuetto.  Sehr  massig. 

Ja  nicht  eilen!  Grazioso. 

[In  minuet  tempo.  Very  moderate. 

Don’t  hurry.  Graceful.] 

III.  Comodo.  Scherzando.  Ohne  Hast. 
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IV.  Sehr  langsam.  Misterioso.  Durchans  ppp. 

“O  Mensch!  Gib  Acht!” 
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“O  Man!  Give  heed!] 

V.  Lustig  im  tempo  und  keck  im  Ausdruck. 

“Es  sungen  drei  Engel” 
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“Three  angels  were  singing”] 

VI.  Langsam.  Ruhevoll.  Empfunden. 
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First  Part 

I.  Kraftig.  Entschieden. 


[Forceful.  Decisive.] 


INTERMISSION 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 


TEXTS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


0 Mensch!  Gib  Acht! 

Was  spricht  die  tiefe  Mittemacht? 

Ich  schlief! 

Aus  tiefem  Traum  bin  ich  erwacht! 

Die  Welt  ist  tief! 

Und  tiefer  als  der  Tag  gedacht! 

Tief  ist  ihr  Weh! 

Lust  tiefer  noch  als  Herzeleid! 

Weh  spricht:  Vergeh! 

Doch  alle  Lust  will  Ewigkeit! 

Will  tiefe,  tiefe  Ewigkeit! 

— Friedrich  Nietzsche 

Es  sungen  drei  Engel  einen  siissen  Gesang 
Mit  Freuden  es  selig  im  Himmel  klang, 

Sie  jauchzten  frohlich  auch  dabei, 

Dass  Petrus  sei  von  Siinden  frei. 

Denn  als  der  Herr  Jesus  zu  Tische  sass, 

Mit  seinen  zwolf  Jiingem  das  Abendmal  ass. 

So  sprach  der  Herr  Jesus:  "Was  stehst  du  denn  hier? 
Wenn  ich  dich  anseh',  so  weinest  du  mir." 

"Und  sollt  ich  nicht  weinen,  du  gutiger  Gott! 

Du  sollst  ja  nicht  weinen! 

Ich  hab  ubertreten  die  Zehen  Gebot; 

Ich  gehe  und  weine  ja  bitterlich, 

Du  sollst  ja  nicht  weinen! 

Ach  komm  und  erbarme  dich  iiber  mich!" 

"Hast  du  denn  ubertreten  die  Zehen  Gebot, 

So  fall  auf  die  Knie  und  bete  zu  Gott, 

Liebe  nur  Gott  in  alle  Zeit 

So  wirst  du  erlangen  die  himmlische  Freud." 

Die  himmlische  Freud  ist  eine  selige  Stadt, 

Die  himmlische  Freud,  die  kein  End.mehr  hat 
Die  himmlische  Freud,  war  Petro  bereit 
Durch  Jesum  und  alien  zur  Seligkeit. 


from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 


Oh  man,  give  heed! 

What  does  deep  midnight  say? 

I slept! 

From  a deep  dream  have  I waked! 
The  world  is  deep. 

And  deeper  than  the  day  thought! 
Deep  is  its  pain! 

Joy  deeper  still  than  heartbreak! 
Pain  speaks:  Vanish! 

But  all  joy  seeks  eternity, 

Seeks  deep,  deep  eternity. 


Three  angels  were  singing  a sweet  song: 

With  joy  it  resounded  blissfully  in  heaven. 

At  the  same  time  they  happily  shouted  with  joy 
That  Peter  was  absolved  from  sin. 

For  as  Lord  Jesus  sat  at  table, 

Eating  supper  with  his  twelve  apostles, 

So  spoke  Lord  Jesus:  "Why  are  you  standing  here? 

When  I look  at  you,  you  weep." 

"And  should  I now  weep,  you  kind  God! 

No,  you  mustn't  weep. 

I have  trespassed  against  the  Ten  Commandments. 

I go  and  weep,  and  bitterly. 

No,  you  mustn't  weep. 

Ah,  come  and  have  mercy  on  me!" 

"If  you  have  trespassed  against  the  Ten  Commandments, 
Then  fall  on  your  knees  and  pray  to  God, 

Love  only  God  forever. 

And  you  will  attain  heavenly  joy." 

Heavenly  joy  is  a blessed  city. 

Heavenly  joy,  that  has  no  end; 

Heavenly  joy  was  prepared  for  Peter 
By  Jesus  and  for  the  salvation  of  all. 


— translated  by  Michael  Steinberg 


MEET  THE  ARTISTS 


James  Conlon 

Among  today's  pre-eminent  conductors,  James  Conlon  has  conducted  a 
broad  range  of  the  operatic,  symphonic  and  choral  repertoire  in  virtually  every 
music  capital  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan.  He  is  currently  in  his  fifth 
season  as  Principal  Conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera,  where  his  contract  has  been 
extended  through  August  2004.  Since  1989  he  has  served  as  General  Music 
Director  of  the  City  of  Cologne,  Germany,  where  he  is  principal  conductor  of 
the  Gurzenich  Orchestra-Cologne  Philharmonic.  Mr.  Conlon's  tenure  with  the 
City  of  Cologne  was  recently  extended  through  August  2002.  He  has  also  been 
Music  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  America's  oldest  choral  festival, 
since  1979. 

Since  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  1974  at  the  invitation  of 
Pierre  Boulez,  Mr.  Conlon  has  appeared  with  nearly  every  major  North 
American  and  European  orchestra,  and  served  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  from  1983  to  1991.  He  has  conducted  more  than  200 
performances  of  a diverse  repertoire  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  since  his  1976 
debut,  and  has  appeared  at  La  Scala;  the  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden;  the 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago;  and  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino.  Mr.  Conlon  also 
served  as  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Cologne  Opera  for  seven  years. 

During  the  2000-2001  season  at  the  Paris  Opera,  Mr.  Conlon 
conducted  new  productions  of  Peter  Grimes  and  Don  Quixote , as  well  as 
revivals  of  Parsifal,  Don  Carlo  and  Nabucco.  Since  his  tenure  in  Paris  began, 
Mr.  Conlon  has  led  nearly  two  dozen  operas,  including  new  productions  of 
Debussy,  Mozart,  Puccini,  Ravel,  Verdi  and  Wagner  operas.  He  has  also  led  an 
annual  symphonic  series  with  the  Paris  Opera  Orchestra,  and  this  past  season, 
EMI  Classics  released  his  First  recording  with  the  Orchestra  of  Stravinsky's  Le 
Rossignol  and  Renard.  In  recent  seasons,  Mr.  Conlon  has  taken  the  Cologne 
Philharmonic  on  tour  to  Austria,  Greece,  Japan,  Spain,  South  America  and 
Switzerland,  and  has  led  concert  performances  of  nearly  all  of  Wagner's  operas, 
including  the  Ring  cycle. 

Mr.  Conlon  is  an  ardent  champion  of  the  works  of  Alexander 
Zemlinsky,  a prominent  Austrian  composer  of  the  First  half  of  this  century  who 
fled  Europe  for  the  United  States  at  the  onset  of  the  Nazi  regime.  In  June  1999, 
he  received  the  Zemlinsky  Prize,  awarded  only  once  before,  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  the  composer's  music  to  international  attention.  Mr.  Conlon  is 
currently  recording  all  of  the  composer's  operas  and  orchestral  works  with  the 
Cologne  Philharmonic  for  EMI  Classics.  His  recordings  of  Zemlinsky's  operas 
Der  Zwerg  (The  Dwarf)  and  Pine  florentinische  Tragodie  (A  Florentine 
Tragedy)  have  earned  prestigious  international  awards. 

Mr.  Conlon  has  recorded  prolifically  for  the  Erato,  Sony  Classical  and 
EMI  labels.  He  has  also  conducted  the  soundtracks  for  the  Films  oF Madame 
Butterfly  and  La  Boheme.  Among  the  most  recent  of  his  many  television 
appearances,  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States,  are  Playing  With  Fire 
(1997)  and  Hearing  Ear  to  Ear  With  James  Conlon  (March  1999),  two 
documentaries  about  the  Tenth  Van  Clibum  International  Piano  Competition 
that  focus  on  his  master  class  and  coaching  activities  with  competition  Finalists. 

A native  of  New  York,  James  Conlon  is  a graduate  and  former  faculty 
member  of  The  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  made  his  professional  debut  in 
1971  conducting  Bon's  Godunov  in  Spoleto,  and  his  New  York  debut  the 
following  year  while  still  a student,  leading  a Juilliard  production  of  La  Boheme 


on  the  recommendation  of  Maria  Callas.  Mr.  Conlon  was  named  an  Officier  de 
L'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  by  the  French  Government  in  1996. 

Michelle  DeYoung 

Michelle  DeYoung  has  already  established  herself  as  one  of  the  most 
exciting  artists  of  her  generation.  In  the  few  years  since  Ms.  DeYoung 
graduated  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera’s  Lindemann  Young  Artists 
Development  Program,  she  has  been  seen  on  concert  platforms  of  some  of  the 
world’s  most  illustrious  orchestras.  She  has  been  welcomed  by  such  musical 
institutions  as  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Houston  Symphony,  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Orchestra  Revolutionnaire  et  Romantique,  the 
Bayerische  Staatsoper  Orchestra,  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  the  Chamber 
Orchestra  of  Europe,  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra,  London,  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Among  the 
conductors  with  whom  she  has  worked  are  Jesus  Lopez  Cobos,  James  Conlon, 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  Christoph  Eschenbach,  Bernard  Haitink,  Mariss 
Jansons,  James  Levine,  Zubin  Mehta,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Leonard  Slatkin,  and 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 

Equally  at  home  on  the  operatic  stage,  Michelle  DeYoung  recently 
sung  the  role  of  Gertrude  at  the  Chatelet  in  Hamlet , her  debut  there  in  the  role 
of  Jocaste  in  Oedipus  Rex.  However,  it  is  in  Wagner’s  operas  that  Ms. 

DeYoung  is  building  her  reputation.  She  made  her  debuts  at  both  the  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago  and  Seattle  Opera  in  the  role  of  Brangaene  in  Tristan  und 
Isolde  with  Ben  Heppner  and  Jane  Eaglen  in  the  title  roles.  She  continued  in 
the  Wagner  repertoire  under  the  baton  of  Bernard  Haitink  as  Fricka  in  semi- 
staged  performances  of  both  Das  Rheingold  and  Die  Walkiire  with  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden;  as  well  as  on  tour  in  at  the  Concertgebouw,  and 
the  Birmingham  Symphony  Hall. 

Ms.  DeYoung’s  growing  discography  includes  the  recent  release  of  Les 
Troyens  (Didon)  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  baton  of  Sir 
Colin  Davis.  She  has  also  recorded  Das  Klagende  Lied  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  for  BMG,  Mahler  Symphony  No.  3 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  Jesus  Lopez  Cobos  for  Telarc,  and  Das  Lied 
von  derErde  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  for  Reference  Recordings.  Her  first 
solo  disc  was  released  on  the  EMI  label  in  spring  1999. 

Her  summer  of  2001  plans  included  a return  to  the  Ravinia  Festival  and 
the  title  role  in  Britten's  Rape  of  Lucretia  in  a new  production  to  be  directed  by 
Christopher  Alden  for  Glimmerglass  Opera.  The  2001/2002  season  sees  Ms. 
DeYoung  debut  with  the  Houston  Grand  Opera  as  Venus  in  Tannhauser  ; in 
concert  performances  of  Bluebeard’s  Castle  with  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Brussels  and  Strasbourg.  She  also 
returns  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Mahler  Symphony  No.  2 with 
Boulez;  to  the  Concertgebouw  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  Antonio 
Pappano  with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Monnaie.  She  also  has  planned  a series  of 
recitals  both  in  Europe  and  the  USA. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
when  founding  conductor  John  Oliver  became  director  of  vocal  and  choral 
activities  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  In  December  1994,  in  its  first 
performances  overseas,  the  chorus  joined  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  tour  performances  in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  of  music 
by  Berlioz.  In  February  1998,  singing  from  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  represented  the 
United  States  when  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  Winter  Olympics  Orchestra  with  six 
choruses  on  five  continents,  all  linked  by  satellite,  in  the  “Ode  to  Joy”  from 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  to  close  the  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  1998 
Winter  Olympics.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  Boston 
University,  and  originally  formed  for  performances  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra’s  summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a major  role  in  the 
BSO’s  Symphony  Hall  season  as  well.  Now  the  official  chorus  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  is  made  up  of  members 
who  donate  their  services,  performing  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at 
Tanglewood.  The  chorus  has  also  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  recordings,  including  Berlioz’s 
Requiem , Faure’s  Requiem , and  Tchaikovsky’s  opera  Pique  Dame , on  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal;  Strauss’s  Elektra,  Mahler’s  Second,  Third,  and  Eighth 
symphonies,  Bartok’s  The  Miraculous  Mandarin , and  Schoenberg’s 
Gurrelieder,  on  Philips;  and  Mendelssohn’s  complete  incidental  music  to  A 
Midsummer  Night ’s  Dream , on  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Also  for  Philips,  the 
chorus  has  recorded  Ravel’s  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Brahms’s  Alto  Rhapsody 
and  Ndnie  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bernard  Haitink’s 
direction.  They  can  also  be  heard  on  the  RCA  Victor  discs  “A  Splash  of  Pops” 
and  “Holiday  Pops”  with  Keith  Lockhart  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  on  two  Christmas  albums — “Joy  to  the  World,”  on  Sony  Classical,  and 
“We  Wish  You  a Merry  Christmas,”  on  Philips — with  John  Williams  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John 
Oliver  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  MIT  Chamber  Chorus  and  MIT 
Concert  Choir,  and  a senior  lecturer  in  music  at  MIT.  Mr.  Oliver  founded  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale  in  1977.  His  first  recording  with  that  ensemble  for  Koch 
International  includes  three  pieces  written  specifically  for  the  Chorale— Bright 
Sheng’s  Two  Folksongs  from  Chinhai , Martin  Amlin’s  Time ’s  Caravan , and 
William  Thomas  McKinley’s  Four  Text  Settings — as  well  as  four  works  of 
Elliott  Carter.  The  Chorale’s  latest  recording  for  Koch  includes  Carter’s 
remaining  choral  works.  Mr.  Oliver’s  appearances  as  a guest  conductor  have 
included  performances  of  Mozart’s  Requiem  with  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic, 
and  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  and  Vaughan  Williams’s  A Sea  Symphony  with  the 
Berkshire  Choral  Institute.  Mr.  Oliver  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducting  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1985,  led  subscription  concerts  for 
the  first  time  in  December  1985,  and  conducted  the  orchestra  most  recently  in 
July  1998.  In  May  1999,  Mr.  Oliver  prepared  the  chorus  and  children’s  choir 
for  Andre  Previn’s  performances  of  Benjamin  Britten’s  Spring  Symphony  with 
the  NHK  Symphony  in  Japan. 


PALS  Children’s  Chorus 

Johanna  Hill  Simpson,  artistic  director 

The  PALS  Children’s  Chorus  is  one  of  the  most  innovative  after- 
school programs  in  the  country.  Using  instruction  in  singing,  dance,  and  drama, 
PALS  leads  ordinary  children  on  a journey  of  self-discovery  and  transforms 
them  into  artists  of  the  highest  caliber.  Through  dozens  of  collaborations  with 
ensembles  like  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  Pops,  and  Boston 
Philharmonic  in  such  venues  as  Symphony  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
Tanglewood,  PALS  has  changed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  children  who  have 
learned  what  can  come  from  the  pursuit  of  joy  and  excellence.  Since  its 
creation  in  1990  as  an  independent  program  in  residence  at  the  Lincoln  School 
in  Brookline,  the  PALS  program  has  grown  to  include  two  training  ensembles, 
two  high  school  ensembles,  and  the  PALS  Children’s  Chorus.  In  1999,  PALS 
introduced  the  VOICES  Series  of  concerts  at  NEC’s  Jordan  Hall  to  feature 
children  as  artists  and  celebrate  their  achievements  of  artistic  excellence.  In 
2000,  PALS  introduced  the  PALS  Musical  Philanthropy  initiative,  a series  of 
benefit  concerts  that  support  important  children’s  causes  throughout  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  PALS’  relationship  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  began  in  1996,  with  Fire,  Water,  Paper:  A Vietnam  Oratorio  by 
Elliot  Goldenthal.  Since  that  first  collaboration,  PALS  has  joined  the  BSO  for 
The  Nutcracker , Berlioz’s  Te  Deum , Mahler’s  Symphony  No.  3,  Bach’s  St. 
Matthew  Passion,  Berlioz’s  Damnation  of  Faust , Tan  Dun’s  Heaven  Earth 
Mankind:  Symphony  1997 , and  the  BSO’s  community  concert  at  the  Reggie 
Lewis  Track  and  Field  Center.  More  recently,  the  PALS  Children’s  Chorus  has 
joined  the  BSO  and  Seiji  Ozawa  for  performances  of  Benjamin  Britten’s  War 
Requiem  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood  and  for  the  BSO’s 
Celebration  of  Symphony  Hall’s  100th  Birthday. 

Johanna  Hill  Simpson  founded  the  PALS  Children’s  Chorus  in  1990. 
Ms.  Simpson  received  her  bachelor  of  arts  in  music  from  Dartmouth  College 
and  her  master’s  in  choral  conducting  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  where  she  studied  with  Loma  Cooke  DeVaron  and  served  as  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus.  She  was  co-conductor  of 
the  NEC  Chorus  and  Chamber  Singers  in  2000-2001,  conductor  of  the  Nashoba 
Valley  Chorale  from  1990-2000,  and  guest  conductor  of  the  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  and  Harvard-Radcliffe  Chorus.  Ms.  Simpson  prepared  the  child  singers 
for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra’s  Boston,  New  York,  and  Tanglewood 
performances  of  Henri  Dutilleux’s  The  Shadows  of  Time.  She  also  supervised 
the  preparation  of  and  conducted  the  children’s  choruses  for  the  Boston 
Philharmonic’s  Boston  and  New  York  performances  of  the  Mahler  Symphony 
No.  8.  Ms.  Simpson  is  a frequent  speaker  and  clinician  throughout  New 
England. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


“The  term  ‘symphony’  to  me  means  constructing  a world  with  all  the  technical 
means  available.” 

— Gustav  Mahler 

This  oft-quoted  line  of  Mahler’s  has  become  almost  a cliche  when 
writing  about  his  music,  but  the  indulgence  of  citing  it  seems  permissible  here, 
as  it  was  with  the  composition  of  the  third  symphony  that  this  frequently  used 
epigram  had  its  origin.  Mahler’s  ambitions  for  the  scope  of  the  work  were 
nothing  short  of  cosmic:  he  described  it  as  “liberally  reflecting  the  whole 
world... an  instrument  played  by  the  whole  universe,  [in  which]  Nature  herself 
acquires  a voice  and  tells  secrets  so  profound  that  they  are  perhaps  glimpsed 
only  in  dreams.”  Accordingly,  the  work  is  massive  in  its  length,  and  was  the 
longest  symphony  yet  written  at  the  time  of  its  composition.  Although  Mahler 
had  hopes  that  the  symphony  would  bring  “applause  and  money,”  the  spiritual 
and  physical  magnitude  of  the  work  rendered  perhaps  a bit  difficult  for 
audiences  of  the  time  to  grasp,  and  one  Viennese  critic  suggested  that  Mahler 
deserved  to  spend  a few  years  in  jail. 

The  five  movements  that  comprise  the  second  part  of  the  symphony 
were  composed  during  the  summer  of  1865  while  Mahler  was  at  Steinbach-am- 
Attersee,  his  summer  retreat  near  Salzburg,  where  he  had  a small,  ascetic  work 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The  enormous  first  part  of  the  work  was 
completed  there  the  following  summer.  The  program  of  the  work  passed 
through  many  incarnations,  and  Mahler’s  evolving  conception  of  the  symphony 
is  well  documented  in  his  letters  of  the  time;  like  any  good  19th  century 
Romantic,  Mahler  was  not  timid  about  sharing  his  feelings  in  correspondence. 
Ultimately,  Mahler  settled  on  the  following  movement  titles: 

I.  Introduction:  Pan  awakes 

“Summer  Marches  In”  (Bacchus’s  Parade) 

II.  “What  the  Flowers  in  the  Meadow  Tell  Me” 

III.  “What  the  Animals  in  the  Woods  Tell  Me” 

IV.  “What  Mankind  Tells  Me” 

V.  “What  the  Angels  Tell  Me” 

VI.  “What  Love  Tells  Me” 

Mahler  considered  various  titles  for  the  symphony,  including  The  Happy  Life , A 
Summer  Night ’s  Dream , My  Happy  Science,  A Summer  Noontide  Dream, 

Dream  of  a Summer  Morning,  and  The  Happy  Science.  Also,  more 
significantly,  the  movement  order  was  different  in  earlier  sketches  than  in  the 
final  version,  with  - among  other  differences  - the  slow  movement,  “What 
Love  Tells  Me”  initially  in  a more  conventional  interior  position.  In  the  end, 
however,  Mahler  doffed  his  allegiance  to  preferred  symphonic  layout  in  favor 
of  a more  organic  ordering,  where  the  subject  of  each  movement  clearly 
progresses  up  a pantheistic  hierarchy  until  reaching  the  transcendental  godhead 
figure  in  “Love.” 

Although  Mahler  labored  considerably  over  the  program  of  the  work, 
he  suppressed  all  indication  of  it  in  the  published  score,  abandoning  even  the 
distinction  between  “Introduction”  and  “Summer’s  March”  in  the  first 
movement.  And  the  above  movement  headings  were  only  a small  fraction  of 
the  total  narrative  structure  demarcated  by  Mahler  and  ultimately  hidden  from 
the  public.  The  manuscript  score  is  littered  with  precise  descriptive  labels,  such 
as  “Pan  Sleeps,”  “The  Battle  Begins,”  “The  Southern  Storm,”  and  “Reveille,” 


which  marks  the  opening  hom  calls.  Mahler  was  wary  that  programs  would  be 
misinterpreted,  generally  preferring  that  the  music  should  speak  for  itself  rather 
than  be  tied  to  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a detailed  outline.  Despite  these  feelings, 
however,  the  narrative  architecture  was  still  intact  for  the  audience  to  follow  in 
their  programs  at  the  premiere  in  1 90 1 , as  was  the  title  A Summer  Morning 's 
Dream.  Slightly  conflicted,  Mahler  seemed  to  have  had  at  least  some  desire  for 
the  program  to  be  at  least  nominally  known:  “If  1 have  given  them  titles,  off  and 
on,  this  is  because  I have  wanted  to  set  up  a few  signposts  to  show  emotion 
where  to  transform  itself  into  imagination.” 

The  third  symphony  belongs  to  the  group  of  symphonies,  along  with 
the  second  and  third,  known  as  the  Wunderhorn  symphonies,  owing  to  their  use 
of  text  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  (The  Boy’s  Magic  Hom),  a popular 
collection  of  German  folk  poetry.  For  his  other  text,  Mahler  chose  Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s  “Drunken  Song”  from  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  which  contains  the 
iconoclastic  philosopher’s  famous  utterence,  “God  is  dead.”  Nietzsche’s  patent 
atheism  seems  incompatible  with  the  overtly  Christian  nature  of  “ Es  sungen 
drei  Engel,"  the  Wunderhorn  poem,  which  Mahler  uses  to  help  illuminate 
“What  the  Angels  Tell  Him”  in  the  fifth  movement.  In  many  other  ways, 
however,  the  exhortations  of  Nietzsche’s  text  and  the  colorings  of  his 
philosophy  are  apposite  to  the  brand  of  late- 19th  century  Romanticism  proffered 
in  Mahler’s  symphony:  the  intertwining  of  suffering  and  joy,  the  Dionysian 
communion  with  nature,  and  the  Ubermensch  mentality  of  the  composer’s 
statement,  “Can  a spirit  that  ponders  the  eternal  creative  thought  of  the  godhead 
in  a symphony  such  as  this  die?”  That  Mahler  was  reading  The  Gay  Science  of 
Nietzsche  at  the  time  is  evidenced  by  the  titles  he  had  been  considering  for  the 
symphony.  (If  Mahler  was  a fan  of  the  philosopher  early  on  in  life,  this  affinity 
didn’t  last,  as  it  has  been  documented  that  by  1901  he  was  in  complete 
disagreement  with  Nietzsche’s  thought.) 

It  is  clear  from  the  opening  strains  of  Part  One  that  for  Mahler  the 
awakening  of  Pan  was  a violent  event,  with  the  music  lurching  and  halting,  as 
any  tired  god  presumably  would  when  rising  from  a long  sleep.  Mahler 
gradually  instigates  his  “march  of  summer”  with  a heavy  militaristic  flavor, 
noticeable  in  the  expanded  brass  and  clarinet  sections  and  the  prominent  role  of 
the  percussion.  The  movement  is  unified  through  several  recurring  themes  and 
motives,  which  are  freely  developed:  a more  lyrical,  whimsical  theme,  which 
contrasts  the  bombast  of  the  expansive  hom  fanfares;  rhythmic  gestures  in  the 
brass  and  percussion  sections  that  prefigures  Mahler’s  fifth  symphony;  a 
collection  trill  motives  in  the  woodwinds  and  brass,  one  of  Mahler’s  favorite 
devices;  surging  runs  in  the  cellos  and  basses;  a carefree  and  lilting  melody  in 
the  violins,  which  anticipates  the  sixth  symphony  (as  does  the  general  character 
of  the  march).  Mahler  wrote  of  the  third  symphony,  “It  is  not  really  appropriate 
for  me  to  call  it  a symphony,  for  it  doesn’t  stick  to  the  traditional  form  at  all,” 
and  this  is  more  than  evident  in  the  first  movement,  which  is  the  length  of  a 
symphony  in  itself  and  includes  some  of  Mahler’s  broadest  orchestral  strokes. 

With  summer  now  arrived,  the  second  movement  ushers  in  Part  Two 
with  a lightness  supported  by  pizzacato  basses,  which  offers  a welcome  relief 
from  the  fustian  weight  of  first  movement.  The  movement  is  not  without  its 
surprises,  and  as  the  character  of  the  movement  shifts  Mahler  achieves  that 
distinctive  sound,  saturated  in  high  woodwind  chirps  and  sinuous  clarinet  lines, 
unmistakable  as  his.  The  third  movement,  as  the  title  suggests,  is  a cheerful 
romp  through  the  woods,  with  the  flutes  and  clarinets  evoking  birdsong,  the 


brass  perhaps  representing  bigger  game,  and  a few  moments  of  placid  respite 
from  woodland  activity,  where  the  trumpet  pauses  to  contemplate  the  forest 
surroundings  in  a subdued  reverie. 

The  fourth  movement  introduces  Nietzsche’s  text  using  material 
familiar  from  the  first  movement,  underscoring  the  vehement  spirit  of  the  words 
“Oh  man!  Give  heed!”  with  an  unexpected  gentleness.  The  serenity  of 
Mahler’s  music  reflects  the  eternity  of  which  the  text  speaks,  and  suggests  that 
it  was  Zarathustra’s  resolved,  spiritual  centeredness  in  which  Mahler  was 
probably  interested,  not  Nietzsche’s  aggressive  upheaval  of  conventional 
morality.  The  fifth  movement  introduces  children’s  and  women’s  choruses, 
representing  ringing  bells  and  angels.  The  music  here  shifts  its  character  with 
great  facility  and  almost  comically,  demonstrating  how  easily  the  darkness  of 
Peter’s  sin  is  overcome  by  the  glory  of  God’s  forgiveness. 

The  climax  of  the  symphony  has  a bold  melodic  breadth,  arguably 
unmatched  in  symphonic  history,  which  defies  any  traditional  notion  of  how  a 
work  of  this  magnitude  should  end.  In  deference  to  Mahler’s  feeling  that  music 
should  speak  for  itself,  it  should  suffice  to  say  that  the  immaculate  final 
movement  of  the  third  symphony  is  a plaintive  hymn  to  Love. 


— Michael  Nock 
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John  Oliver,  conductor 

Felicia  A.  Burrey,  chorus  manager 

Frank  Corliss,  rehearsal  pianist 
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Johanna  Hill  Simpson,  artistic  director 
Nancy  Walker,  executive  director 
Megan  Henderson,  rehearsal  pianist 
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MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  July  22,  2001  at  10:00  a.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Last  Round  OSVALDO  GOLIJOV 

(b.  1960) 

Movido,  Urgente 
Lentisimo 


Elizabeth  George,  violin 
Jennie  S.  Choi,  violin 
Anne  Huter,  violin 
Jocelyn  C.  Adelman,  violin 
Jonathan  Vinocour,  viola 
Kimberly  Buschek,  viola 
Mara  Kronick,  cello 
Susan  Yun,  cello 
Joseph  H.  Conyers,  double  bass 


Les  Citations  HENRI  DUTILLEUX 

(b.  1916) 

For  Aldeburgh  85 

From  Janequin  to  Jehan  Alain 

Ana-Sofla  Campesino,  oboe 
Benjamin  Levy,  double  bass 
Gregory  Cohen,  percussion 
David  Warn,  harpsichord 


Quintet  for  Hom  and  Strings  in  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

E-flat  major,  K.  407  ' (1756-1791) 

Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegro 


Miguel  Angel  Quiros,  hom 
Sarah  Pratt,  violin 
Sarah  H.  Sutton,  viola 
Emily  Watkins,  viola 
I-Wen  Lin,  cello 


-INTERMISSION— 


Concertino 


ERVIN  SCHULHOFF 
(1894-1942) 


Andante  con  moto 
Furiant:  Allegro  furioso 
Andante 

Rondino:  Allegro  gaio 

Min  Park,  flute  and  piccolo 
Anna  Szasz,  viola 
Paul  Reich,  double  bass 


Piano  Trio  No.  2 in  E minor,  Op.  67  DMITRI  SHOSTAKOVICH 

(1906-1975) 

Andante — Moderato 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Largo 
Allegretto 


Mayumi  Hasegawa,  violin 
Ru-Pei  Yeh,  cello 
Molly  Morkoski,  piano 


Today’s  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members: 
Edwin  Barker,  Timothy  Genis,  Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment,  Dcuko  Mizuno, 
Ursula  Oppens,  Wendy  Putnam,  Fenwick  Smith, 

James  Sommerville,  and  Lawrence  Wolfe. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances 
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Tuesday,  July  24,  2001,  at  8 p.m. 
Wednesday,  July  25,  2001,  at  8 p.m. 

Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937) 


w, 
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Center 


L’ Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 
(The  Child  and  the  Enchantments) 

Fantaisie  lyrique 
Music  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Libretto  by  Collette 

ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 
MARC  ASTAFAN,  director 

JOHN  MICHAEL  DEEGAN  and  SARAH  G.  CONLY,  design 
AND 


L’Heure  espagnole 
( the  Spanish  Hour) 

Comic  Opera  in  One  Act 
Music  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Libretto  by  Franc-Nohain 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 
DAVID  KNEUSS,  director 

JOHN  MICHAEL  DEEGAN  and  SARAH  G.  CONLY,  design 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  VOCAL  FELLOWS 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  CHORUS 


These  performances  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Boris  Goldovsky. 
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Howard  S.  Babbitt,  Jr. 


In  Memoriam 


Boris  Goldovsky 

(June  7,  1908-February  15,  2001) 

Boris  Goldovsky — conductor,  pianist,  lecturer,  teacher, 
author,  and  opera  impresario — died  this  past  February  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two.  Fie  was  known  to  millions  of  music  lovers 
for  his  intermission  commentaries  during  fifty  years  of 
Saturday- matinee  broadcasts  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
from  1943  to  1990,  and  for  his  touring  productions  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Goldovsky  Opera  Theatre,  which,  between 
1952  and  1984,  brought  fully  staged  operatic  productions  to 
more  than  2,000  American  cities  and  towns.  But  his  im- 
mense impact  on  the  opera  field  derived  in  large  measure 
from  his  work  as  a teacher.  Fie  was  associated  with,  among 
other  institutions,  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music,  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and,  of  course,  the  opera  program  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  (now  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center),  having  established  that  program  along 
with  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  1942.  The  numerous  pro- 
ductions under  his  supervision  at  Tanglewood  be- 
tween 1942  and  1962  included  many  little-known 
works,  as  well  as  the  American  premieres  of  Mozart’s 
Idomeneo  and  La  clemenza  di  Tito. 

Boris  Goldovsky  was  born  in  Moscow,  the  son  of 
violinist  Lea  Luboshutz  and  nephew  of  the  famous 
pianist  Pierre  Luboshutz.  Following  the  Russian 
Revolution  his  family  escaped  to  Germany,  where,  in 
Berlin,  having  previously  begun  piano  lessons  with 
his  uncle,  he  continued  his  piano  lessons  with  Artur 
Schnabel,  making  his  solo  debut  at  thirteen  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic.  Fie  studied  composition  and 
conducting  at  the  Liszt  Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest  with  Weiner  and  Dohnanyi,  and 

supplemented  his  musical  education  in 
France  with  general  courses  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1930  and  enrolled  as  a conducting  stu- 
dent with  Fritz  Reiner  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
where  his  mother  was  already  a faculty 
member.  He  was  Reiner’s  assistant  from 
1933  to  1934  and  later  assisted  Artur 
Rodzinski.  After  that  he  became  head 
of  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Music,  later  moving  to 
Boston  to  teach  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Longy  School 
of  Music. 


Rehearsing  Tchaikovsky's  “ Eugene  Onegin , ” 
Tanglewood  1 948 , with  (from  left ) Ilona  Strasser, 
Ellen  Fault , and  Phyllis  Curtin 


Rehearsing  Lukas  Foss's  "Grijfelkin" 
with  the  composer  at  center, ; 
Tanglewood  1 956 
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Whitcstone  Photo 


Whitestone  Photo 


It  was  in  1933,  while  studying  with  Reiner  at  Curtis,  that  Goldovsky  was  drawn  into 
opera  in  a life-changing  way,  when  he  played  for  an  opera  workshop  class  given  by  the 
German  stage  director  Ernst  Lert.  Previously  he  had  experienced  only  indifferent,  run- 

of-the-mill  stagings;  here  he  suddenly  found 
himself  so  drawn  into  the  plight  of  the  char- 
acters in  a scene  from  La  boh'eme  that  he 
resolved  from  that  point  to  pursue,  through 
study  and  practice,  the  ideal  performance  of 
opera. 

The  recipient  of  numerous  awards  and 
honorary  doctorates,  Goldovsky  became 
known  as  one  of  the  foremost  piano  virtuosos 
and  interpretive  artists  of  his  day.  He  was  also 
a renowned  recital-lecturer  and  author  whose 
numerous  articles  were  published  in  leading 
magazines,  and  whose  books  include  Accents 
on  Opera,  Bringing  Opera  to  Life,  and  My 
Road  to  Opera,  the  latter  including  a chapter 
on  “Koussevitzky  and  Tanglewood.” 
Goldovsky — “Mr.  Opera,”  as  he  was 
known  to  millions — had  a special  affection 
for  Boston  and  Tanglewood.  In  Boston,  in 
1946,  he  established  the  New  England  Opera 
Theatre;  just  over  fifty  years  later  he  passed 
the  mantle  on  to  others  by  helping  to  establish  the  Boris  Goldovsky  Society  at  Boston 
Lyric  Opera.  At  Tanglewood,  besides  teaching  students  the  basic  skills  of  movement  and 
stagecraft,  he  also  taught  that  everything  they  really  needed  to  know  is  in  the  music — 
this  was,  as  he  himself  observed,  “good  opera,  the  way  I understand  it.”  Among  the  many 
American  singers  he  taught  here  (and  elsewhere)  were  Leontyne  Price,  Shirley  Verrett, 
Phyllis  Curtin,  Mildred  Miller,  Rosalind  Elias,  Thomas  Stewart,  Frank  Guarrera,  and 
Sherrill  Milnes. 

As  was  written  soon  after  his 
fundamentally  changed  the 
nature  of  operatic  performance 
in  this  country  and  the  public 
perception  of  the  art.”  Opera 
became  in  their  hands  “the  most 
precise,  inclusive,  accessible, 
and  communicative  of  the  per- 
forming arts.”  The  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  dedicates  this 
week’s  performances  of  Ravel’s 
L’Enfant  et  les  sortileges  and 
L'Heure  espagnole  to  Mr.  Gol- 
dovsky’s memory  with  grati- 
tude, affection,  and,  perhaps 
most  significantly,  the  aware- 
ness that  opera’s  debt  to  Boris 
Goldvosky  is  and  will  remain 
immeasurable. 


death,  “Mr.  Goldovsky  himself,  and  then  his  students, 


Preparing  for  Bernstein's  “ Trouble  in  Tahiti"  with  (from  left) 
Seymour  Lipkin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Sarah  Caldwell, 
Tanglewood  1 952 


Rehearsing  Rossini’s  “Le  comte  Ory, 
Tanglewood  1 958 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 
L’Enfant  et  les  Sortileges 
(The  Child  and  The  Enchantments) 

Fantaisie  lyrique 
Music  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Libretto  by  Colette 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  VOCAL  SOLOISTS 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  CHORUS 

ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 

MARC  ASTAFAN,  director 

JOHN  MICHAEL  DEEGAN  and  SARAH  G.  CONLY,  design 
Characters  in  order  of  first  vocal  appearance 

Tuesday,  July  24,  at  8 Wednesday,  July  25,  at  8 

(Dress  Rehearsal  of  July  22)  (Dress  Rehearsal  of  July  23) 

Amanda  Crider L’Enfant  Erin  Smith 

(The  Child) 

Lynne  McMurtry Maman/La  Tasse  chinoise/La  Libellule  Shannon  Unger 

(Mama/The  Chinese  Cup/The  Dragonfly) 

Daniel  Hoy Le  Chat/L’Horloge  Comtoise Mark  Chaundy 

(The  Black  Cat/The  Grandfather  Clock) 

Jason  Switzer  Le  Fauteuil/Un  Arbre  Dann  Mitton 

(The  Armchair/A  Tree) 

Shannon  Mercer  . . La  Bergere/Une  Pastourelle/La  Chauve-Souris/ Martha  Guth 

La  Chouette  (The  Easy  Chair/A  Country  Lass/The  Bat/The  Screech-owl) 
Andrew  Meyer  ...  La  Theiere/Le  Petit  Vieillard  (L’Arithmetique)/  . . Randall  Umstead 
La  Rainette  (The  Black  Wedgwood  Teapot/ 

The  Little  Old  Man  [Arithmetic]/The  Tree  Frog) 

Tracy  Rhodus  Le  Feu/La  Princesse/Le  Rossignol Jane  Archibald 

(The  Fire/The  Princess/The  Nightingale)  

Eudora  Brown Un  Patre/La  Chatte/L’Ecureuil Erika  Rauer 

(A  Herdsman/The  White  Cat/The  Squirrel) 

BUTI  Chorus  Meubles/Patres  6c  Pastoures/Chiffres/Arbres  BUTI  Chorus 

(Furniture/Herdsmen  8c  Shepherds/Numbers/Trees) 

Supertitles  by  Roger  Brunyate 

Large  format  projection  equipment  provided  by  Fourth  Phase 


Please  note  that  the  unauthorized  photographing,  sound  recording,  or  video  recording 
of  this  production,  or  the  possession  of  any  device  for  such  photographing,  sound 
recording,  or  video  recording  inside  this  theater,  is  expressly  prohibited  by  law 
for  reasons  of  copyright. 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  please  be  sure  that  the  signals  on  your 
cellular  phones,  pagers,  and  watch  alarms  are  switched  off  while  you  are  in  the  Theatre. 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 
L’Heure  ESPAGNOLE 
(The  Spanish  Hour) 


Comic  Opera  in  One  Act 
Music  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Libretto  by  Franc-Nohain 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  VOCAL  SOLOISTS 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

DAVID  KNEUSS,  director 

JOHN  MICHAEL  DEEGAN  and  SARAH  G.  CONLY,  design 


Characters  in  order  of  first  vocal  appearance 


Tuesday,  July  24,  at  8 Wednesday,  July  25,  at  8 

(Dress  Rehearsal  of  July  22)  (Dress  Rehearsal  of  July  23) 


Alan  Corbishley Ramiro,  muleteer  D.  Renard  Young 

Jason  Ferrante  Torquemada,  watchmaker Hugo  Vera 

Valerie  MacCarthy Concepcion,  Torquemada’s  wife  Allyson  McHardy 

Glenn  Alamilla  Gonzalve,  student William  Ferguson 

Mark  Uhlemann  Don  Inigo,  banker  Bruno  Cormier 


Supertitles  by  Dennis  Helmrich 


for  “L’Enfant  et  les  Sortileges”  and  “L’Heure  espagnole” 

Stage  Manager:  Gretchen  Mueller 
TMC  Orchestra  Manager:  Harry  Shapiro 
TMC  Orchestra  Stage  Manager:  Jason  Macy 
TMC  Orchestra  Librarian:  John  Grande 
Assistant  Conductors:  Ludovic  Morlot,  Toshiaki  Murikami 
Musical  Preparation:  Kenneth  Griffiths,  Dennis  Helmrich,  Kayo  Iwama, 
Alan  Smith,  Pierre  Vallet,  Valerie  Trujillo 
French  Diction  Coach:  Pierre  Vallet 
Movement  Coach:  Alyssa  Dodson 
Rehearsal  Pianists:  James  Bourne,  Alison  D’Amato,  Caleb  Harris, 

David  Santos,  Michael  Schuetze,  Kinza  Tyrrell 
Assistant  Stage  Manager:  Theresa  Schlafly 
Production  Assistant:  Sonya  Knussen 
Assistant  to  the  Costume  Designer:  Jeffrey  Scott  Burrows 
Costume  Shop  Manager:  Andrew  Poleszak 
Wardrobe  Crew:  Cris  Raymond 
Wigs  and  Make-up:  Troy  Siegfried 


Credits  continue .. . 
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Technical  Director:  James  Jardin 
Assistant  Technical  Director:  Richard  Houpert 
Master  Electrician:  Sandy  Sandelin 
Stage  Crew:  Brian  Ferrell-Locke,  David  Ghiozzi,  John  Harajovic 

Tanglewood  Master  Electrician:  Robert  Lahart 
Tanglewood  Master  Carpenter:  Peter  Socha 

Set  constructed  by  Virginia  Scenic 
Installation  supervised  by  Bob  Minnick 
Lighting  supplied  by  Advanced  Lighting  and  Production  Services 
L’Heure  espagnole  costumes  constructed  by  Eric  Winterling,  Inc. 
DigiText  System  courtesy  of  Virginia  Scenic,  Chesapeake,  VA  and  Tally  Display 
Corporation,  Nyack,  NY 
DigiText  Field  Technician:  K.  Dale  White 

Pianos  by  Baldwin 

TMC  Vocal  Program  Faculty:  Phyllis  Curtin,  Alyssa  Dodson,  Kenneth  Griffiths, 
Dennis  Helmrich,  Kayo  Iwama,  David  Kneuss,  Karl  Paulnack,  Lucy  Shelton, 
Alan  Smith  (Vocal  Music  Coordinator),  Valerie  Trujillo,  Pierre  Vallet 

Thanks  to  David  Sturma  and  the  Tanglewood  Crew 


Tr^Trrr  IrlR^r  ttT 


“L’Enfant  et  les  Sortileges”:  the  Story 


A little  boy  of  six  or  seven  is  sitting  idly  at  an  exercise  book.  He  is  out  of  sorts,  and  just  wants 
to  get  up  to  mischief.  His  mother  scolds  him  and  leaves  him  some  tea  and  dry  bread.  As  soon 
as  she’s  gone,  he  flies  into  a rage,  smashes  the  teapot  and  cup,  sticks  his  pen  into  the  caged 
squirrel,  pulls  the  cat’s  tail,  stirs  up  the  fire,  knocks  over  the  kettle,  attacks  the  wallpaper  with 
the  poker,  swings  on  the  clock’s  pendulum,  tears  up  his  books,  and  collapses. 

At  this  point  fantastic  things  begin  to  happen  and  the  child’s  world  fights  back.  The  arm- 
chair stirs  into  life  and  begins  to  dance  with  a Louis  XV  bergere:  they’ll  not  let  the  little  boy 
sit  on  them  any  more.  Nor  will  the  bench,  the  couch,  or  the  wicker  chair.  The  clock,  striking 
irregularly,  is  badly  damaged.  The  Wedgwood  teapot,  in  broken  English,  and  the  china  cup,  in 
broken  Chinese,  console  each  other  by  teasing  the  boy.  The  fire  flares  out  of  the  hearth  and 
threatens  him,  but  is  restrained  by  the  cinder. 

Night  is  falling  and  a group  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  peel  away  from  the  torn  wall- 
paper and  lament  their  fate.  From  the  page  of  a mutilated  book  a beautiful  princess  appears, 
sad  that  her  story  would  never  reach  its  end  and  her  prince  would  never  come.  She  disappears, 
leaving  the  child  desolate.  From  another  book  leaps  a cavalcade  of  numbers  led  by  a little  old 
man  spouting  meaningless  mathematics.  The  moon  is  now  up,  and  the  boy  attempts  to  stroke 
the  cat.  But  the  cat  spits  back  and  pays  more  attention  to  another  cat  out  in  the  garden. 

At  this  point  the  boy  finds  himself  in  the  moonlit  garden.  Insects,  frogs,  owls,  and  nightin- 
gales are  heard.  The  child  is  happy  to  be  in  the  garden,  but  is  rebuffed  by  a tree  which  he  had 
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attacked  with  a knife.  A dragonfly  dances  with  some  moths  and  sings  a duet  with  a nightin- 
gale, to  a chorus  of  frogs.  The  dragonfly  wants  his  mate  back,  so  does  a bat,  both  bereaved  by 
the  wicked  child.  Frogs  dance,  and  a squirrel  complains  about  being  prodded  in  its  cage.  The 
frogs  and  squirrels  dance  and  fight  in  the  night,  the  cats  miaow  to  each  other.  The  child  real- 
izes that  they  care  nothing  for  him  and  that  he  is  alone.  “Maman!”  he  cries,  as  they  all  perse- 
cute him.  A baby  squirrel  falls  wounded  and  the  boy  ties  up  its  paw  with  a ribbon. 

Suddenly  the  animals  feel  sorry  for  him  and  are  touched  by  his  action.  He  wants  his 
mother,  they  realize.  He  is  a good  child  after  all.  They  lead  him  back  to  the  house,  where  he 
holds  out  his  arms  to  his  mother. 

— Hugh  Macdonald 


Ajiat  ||yjK  jfcjfcA  AjtA  AM 

It  Tr^nrr  ^lininr 


“L’Heure  espagnole”:  the  Story 

The  story  is  set  in  Toledo  in  the  18th  century.  Torquemada,  a clockmaker,  is  sitting  in  his 
shop  when  Ramiro,  a muleteer,  brings  his  watch  in  for  repair.  Concepcion,  Torquemada’s  wife, 
enters  to  remind  him  that  it  is  the  hour  of  the  week  when  he  should  be  out  attending  to  the 
municipal  clocks.  She,  meanwhile,  is  expecting  the  weekly  visit  of  her  lover  Gonzalve,  a poet, 
so  she  gets  the  brawny  muleteer  to  carry  a grandfather  clock  up  to  her  bedroom.  Upon  his 
return,  she  has  a new  scheme  and  asks  him  to  take  a different,  but  equally  large  clock  to  her 
room  and  return  the  first.  The  muleteer  is  happy  to  oblige. 

No  sooner  has  Concepcion  hidden  Gonzalve  in  the  second  clock  than  there  arrives  Don 
Inigo  Gomez,  a corpulent  banker  and  an  unabashed  admirer  of  the  clockmaker’s  wife.  Con- 
cepcion secretes  her  poet-lover  in  the  second  clock,  which,  in  due  course,  is  transported  up- 
stairs on  the  back  of  the  willing  and  unsuspecting  muleteer.  Concepcion  follows  him  to  her 
room  to  be  with  Gonzalve  and  thus  to  escape  Don  Inigo.  Don  Inigo,  meanwhile,  playing  the 
wily  lover,  hides  in  the  first  clock,  narrowly  escaping  the  return  of  Ramiro,  who  has  been  sent 
downstairs  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  shop. 

As  the  comedy  proceeds,  the  two  clocks  go  up  and  down  in  turn,  the  ineffectual  poet 
being  replaced  by  the  elderly  and  equally  ineffectual  Don  Inigo,  who,  like  Gonzalve,  has  also 
taken  advantage  of  Torquemada’s  absence  to  pay  court  to  Concepcion.  When  the  frustrated 
Concepcion  returns  from  an  uneventful  tryst  with  Inigo,  she  asks  Ramiro  to  return  that  clock 
as  well.  Left  alone,  Concepcion  muses  on  the  inadequacy  of  her  two  suitors.  Upon  Ramiro’s 
return,  she  finally  notices  his  true  potential  and  invites  him  once  again  to  make  the  trip  to  her 
room. . . this  time,  without  any  clock.  To  the  muleteer’s  surprise,  she  follows. 

All  is  set  for  the  showdown.  Gonzalve  and  Don  Inigo  discover  each  other’s  presence  just  as 
Torquemada  returns.  The  clockmaker  is  delighted  to  have  two  customers,  one  of  whom  is 
stuck  inside  a clock  pretending  to  be  examining  its  mechanism.  Concepcion  and  Ramiro 
return  without  a blush,  and  the  muleteer  is  asked  to  release  the  fat  banker  from  his  clock.  All 
agree  that,  as  Boccaccio  put  it,  the  muleteer  eventually  gets  his  turn. 


Inli rrn  ^ r^Tr^rr 
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Ravel’s  World  of  Fantasy 

by  Hugh  Macdonald 


Ravel’s  two  one-act  operas  are  perfect  gems.  Far  from  the  remote  brooding  worlds  of 
Wagner’s  and  Debussy’s  operas,  they  evoke  color  and  action  and  draw  the  audience  into 
fantastical  scenes  with  brilliantly  clever  stagecraft  and  music.  They  are  not  ideological 

tracts,  not  bitter  cries  against  pain  or  injustice,  not  designed  to 
shock  or  alienate;  their  purpose  is  to  entertain,  to  bewitch,  to 
evoke  laughter  and  tears,  and  to  send  us  home  in  a state  of 
high  euphoria,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  fantasy,  imagination, 
and  technique  that  went  into  their  making.  All  good  operas 
are  unique,  but  most  belong  to  a tradition  or  at  the  very  least 
to  a special  body  of  works.  Not  so  with  Ravel:  neither  of  his 
operas  can  readily  be  compared  to  any  other  of  his  own  time 
or  of  previous  centuries.  Instead,  they  consitute  a finely 
matched  and  neatly  contrasted  double  bill. 

Ravel  was  proud  of  his  highly  polished  technique  and  liked 
to  challenge  his  extraordinary  powers  of  description.  He  was,  after  all,  the  most  accom- 
plished musician  of  his  time.  Those  who  knew  him  well  attested  to  the  warm  heart  beat- 
ing beneath  that  fastidious  exterior,  and  only  envious  critics  accused  him  of  being  a “mere 
technician.”  In  harmony,  in  rhythm,  and  in  orchestration  he  was  simply  far  ahead  of  the 
field,  not  excluding  Strauss  and  Stravinsky,  both  of  whom,  in  their  own  ways,  were  formi- 
dably well  equipped  as  composers.  In  melodic  richness  perhaps  Ravel  cannot  here  be 
compared  to  Puccini  or  to  his  own  earlier  tunefulness  in  the  string  quartet  or  the  Sonatine 
for  piano,  but  in  his  operas  he  was  after  a different  effect,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  succeed- 
ed spectacularly  well. 

In  L'Heure  espagnole,  his  aim,  as  he  explained  in  a letter  to  Le  Figaro  two  days  before 
its  premiere  in  1911,  was  to  regenerate  Italian  opera  buffa.  He  was  deliberately  looking 
beyond  Offenbach  and  traditional  French  opera-comique  (regular  favorites  like  Auber’s 
Fra  Diavolo  and  Herold’s  Zampa ) to  the  genre  we  know  best  from  Mozart’s  Da  Ponte 
operas.  He  stressed  that  it  is  not  an  opera  but  a “musical  comedy,”  which  to  a Frenchman 
recalled  plays  such  as  those  by  Feydeau,  whose  incomparable  skill  at  maneuvring  his  char- 
acters in  and  out  of  bedrooms  is  well  matched  in  the  short  play  by  Franc-Nohain  which 
Ravel  chose  as  the  subject  for  his  first  opera. 

He  had  seen  it  performed  at  the  Odeon  Theatre  in  1905,  and  he  made  very  few  cuts 
in  the  text  when  fashioning  a libretto  from  it.  He  composed  the  score  in  1907,  so  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  Spanish  idioms  that  he  went  on  to  write  the  Rapsodie  espagnole  immedi- 
ately after.  Not  only  its  local  color,  but  also  a stage  full  of  ticking  clocks — including  an 
ubiquitous  cuckoo,  indelibly  associated  in  the  French  mind  with  cuckoldry — appealed  im- 
mensely to  Ravel.  The  libretto  is  witty  and  cleverly  rhymed,  full  of  puns  and  verbal  dexter- 
ity. When,  for  example,  Concepcion  speaks  admiringly  of  the  muleteer  Ramiro,  she  sighs: 
Vraiment  cet  homme  a des  biceps 
Qui  depassent  tous  mes  concepts 

(memorably  rendered  by  Viola  Tunnard  as:  “He  has  a torso  like  Apollo,  only  more  so”). 
And  when  the  muleteer  explains  how  his  watch  was  damaged  during  a bullfight,  he  says: 
Mais  si  le  monstre  par  le  montre  fut  arrete, 

C’est  a present  le  montre  qui  s’arrete. 

(“But  if  the  charger  was  stopped  by  the  hunter,  it’s  now  the  hunter  that’s  stopped.”) 


Ravel  also  had  a well-balanced  set  of  four  characters  around  the  beautiful  Concepcion, 
the  clockmaker’s  wife.  Her  husband  and  three  admirers  are  sharply  drawn.  Torquemada, 
the  clockmaker,  has  the  voice  termed  “Trial,”  a high  nasal  voice  named  after  an  18th-cen- 
tury French  singer;  he  is  punctilious  and  correct.  Gonzalve,  the  poet,  is  truly  more  in  love 
with  his  own  poetry  than  with  her,  his  source  of  inspiration.  He  is  the  kind  of  foppish 
lover  with  whom  infinite  patience  is  required.  Don  Inigo  Gomez,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
bluff  and  direct,  fat  and  rich,  a perfect  overdressed  buffo  bass  entirely  lacking  in  charm. 
Ramiro,  the  muscular  muleteer,  is  sweet-natured  and  shy,  delighted  to  be  of  service  to 
Concepcion  and  awed  both  by  her  neat  personality  and  by  the  fascinating  interior  of  the 
shop.  The  story  is  risque,  undoubtedly,  and  this  kept  the  opera  from  the  stage  for  four 
years,  the  director  of  the  Opera-Comique  arguing  that  it  was  too  improper  for  his  theater 
even  though  it  had  been  staged  as  a play  some  years  before.  Although  the  action  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  although  Concepcion’s  preference  is  presumed  to  be  for  the 
naive  muleteer  Ramiro,  she  contrives  to  be  upstairs  with  all  three  of  her  visitors  at  various 
points  in  the  opera,  allowing  the  sort  of  mischievous  calculations  that  suggest  that  Don 
Giovanni  seduces  half  a dozen  women  in  the  course  of  his  opera. 

Ravel  acknowledged  another  source  of  inspiration:  Mussorgsky’s  unfinished  opera  The 
Marriage.  This  highly  experimental  work  was  to  have  been  a direct  setting  of  Gogol’s  play 
eschewing  all  traditional  cantilena  in  favor  of  continuous  recitative,  intended  to  reproduce 
speech  as  exacdy  as  possible.  Ravel  was  as  seduced  by  the  idea  of  speech-rhythm  as 
Janacek,  so  while  the  orchestra  explores  its  entrancing  rhythms  the  voices  generally  cut 
across  the  barlines  in  a naturalistic  fashion.  The  word-setting  is  in  fact  not  unlike  that  of 
Debussy’s  Pelle'as  et  Melisande , whose  characters  sing  in  a continuous  parlando , leaving  all 
lyrical  exposition  to  the  orchestra.The  motifs,  too,  are  all  in  the  orchestra,  not  in  the  vocal 
line.  Ramiro’s  good-natured  character  is  heard  in  his  motif  every  time  he  appears,  but  he 
sings  in  a direct  and  speech-like  fashion.  Don  Inigo  enters  to  a lumbering  but  expressive 
orchestral  phrase,  and  his  instrument  is  often  the  contrabassoon. 

Ravel’s  score  is  full  of  evocative  moments,  occasionally  reaching  into  parody.  He  loves 
the  Spanish  idiom  above  all,  as  when  Ramiro  tells  about  his  uncle’s  unfortunate  bullfight. 
Two  rhythms  keep  returning  in  one  form  or  another:  the  habanera,  with  its  languorous 
dotted  pulse,  and  the  Viennese  waltz,  so  refined  and  sensuous  in  Ravel’s  expert  hands. 
When  Concepcion  finally  has  the  stage  to  herself,  she  lets  off  steam  in  a parody  of  an 
operatic  grand  air,  “Oh!  la  pitoyable  aventure!,”  a gentle  reminiscence  of  the  grand  ensem- 
ble in  Massenet’s  Cendrillon,  “Oh!  la  surprenante  aventure!,”  itself  a parody  of  traditional 
grand  opera. 

(It  is  curious  that  one  of  the  forgotten  works  by  Adolphe  Adam,  composer  of  Giselle,  is 
Le  Muletier  de  Toledo,  performed  in  1854.  Was  it  coincidence  that  inspired  Franc-Nohain 
to  put  his  muleteer  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  even  in  a quite  different  story?  And  why  did  he 
name  his  gentle  clockmaker  after  Spain’s  most  evil  inquisitor?) 

When  Ravel  came  to  compose  his  other  opera,  L’Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  his  style  had 
changed  considerably.  It  was  originally  as  a ballet  to  be  staged  by  the  Paris  Opera  that  it 
was  devised  during  World  War  I by  the  novelist  Colette.  She  proposed  Ravel  as  the  com- 
poser, following  his  striking  success  with  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  but  he  saw  it,  with  a remark- 
able leap  of  the  imagination,  as  an  opera  of  a very  unusual  kind.  How  on  earth  was  this 
vast  cast  of  animals  and  things  (furniture,  flames,  teapots,  etc.)  to  be  realized  on  stage? 

The  score  in  fact  contains  a continuous  stream  of  stage  directions  of  the  most  precise 
kind,  showing  the  detailed  transmogrifications  that  occur  in  the  action  and  allowing  (it 
seems)  little  scope  for  creative  variation.  The  main  character  is  a boy  of  six  or  seven  (to  be 
sung  by  a mezzo  of  considerable  ability),  and  the  crowds  of  other  characters  and  animals 
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are  to  be  doubled  up  in  various  ways.  In  the  end  it  was  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera,  with  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  European  houses  at  that  time,  that  under- 
took to  stage  the  piece,  and  it  opened  there  in  March  1925. 

Some  of  Ravel’s  fluency  may  have  faded,  but  not  his  highly  polished  craft.  To  some 
extent  he  was  turning  his  back  on  the  richly  chromatic  style  that  he  cultivated  before  the 
war.  He  was  now  fond  of  truly  ascetic  textures  like  the  accent-less  flow  of  oboes  in  fourths 
and  fifths  that  introduces  the  bored  child  in  the  opening  scene,  and  the  touching  aria  for 
the  Princess,  accompanied  only  by  a lonely  flute.  After  the  Princess  disappears,  the  boy 
sings  a sad  little  song,  “Toi,  le  coeur  de  la  rose,”  that  could  have  been  one  of  Faure’s  more 
austere  melodies.  Elsewhere,  though,  the  orchestral  texture  is  richer  and  more  delicately 
colored  than  ever.  His  orchestra  is  large,  with  a huge  array  of  percussion  including  whip, 
rattle,  cheese-grater,  wind  machine,  and  slide-flute.  He  also  calls  for  a kind  of  piano  (now 
extinct)  that  can  distort  its  own  timbre  in  various  ways. 

The  opera  is  not  unlike  a revue,  with  its  succession  of  characters  and  scenes,  many  of 
them  humorous.  A new  element  is  American  popular  music,  the  craze  that  swept  Europe 
in  the  wake  of  all  those  doughboys  hanging  around  in  Paris  cafes  in  1918.  Ravel  seems  to 
anticipate  Gershwin  in  his  languorous  tune  for  the  china  cup,  and  hints  constantly  at  rag- 
time and  the  blues.  The  Spanish  flavor  has  gone,  but  the  Viennese  waltz  is  more  present 
than  ever,  especially  in  the  beautiful  scene  for  the  dragonfly,  which  seems  to  carry  on 
where  the  Vaises  nobles  et  sentimentales  left  off.  Sometimes  he  can  reduce  us  to  tears  with 
the  most  simple  means,  as  for  example  when  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  lament 
their  suffering  in  a little  pastoral  song  accompanied  by  drones  and  little  drums.  And  when 
at  the  end  the  animals  all  come  forward  to  sing,  in  the  plainest  language  and  in  an  archaic 
contrapuntal  style,  “II  est  bon,  l’enfant,  il  est  sage,”  the  story  is  touchingly  complete.  The 
boy’s  final  “ Maman /,’’  on  a fading  fourth,  is  the  perfection  of  understatement. 

What  is  it  all  about?  Both  Colette  and  Ravel  loved  cats,  but  it’s  not  a plea  for  animal 
rights,  surely,  nor  is  it  a hymn  to  Nature.  If  the  moral  is  that  boys  must  not  be  naughty, 
we  can  only  shrug  and  reply  “duh.”  As  in  Janacek’s  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen,  animals  can 
teach  us  much  about  emotion  and  responsibility,  forgiveness  and  remorse.  And  while  we 
are  learning  these  lessons,  we  are  dazzled  and  delighted  by  the  scenic  wonders  before  our 
eyes  and  the  musical  magic  wrought  by  Ravel’s  incomparable  craft. 


Hugh  Macdonald  is  Avis  Blewett  Professor  of  Music  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  and 
principal  pre-concert  lecturer  for  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  taught  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities  before  moving  to  the  United  States  in  1987.  The  author  ot  books  on 
Berlioz  and  Scriabin,  and  general  editor  of  the  New  Berlioz  Edition,  he  has  also  written  extensive- 
ly on  music  from  Mozart  to  Shostakovich  and  has  had  his  opera  translations  sung  in  a number  of 
leading  opera  houses.  He  has  published  a selection  of  Berlioz’s  letters  and  is  preparing  a catalogue 
of  Bizet’s  music. 


tt  Trlnnr 
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Artists 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

The  2000-01  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa’s  twenty-eighth  season  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Since  assuming  that  position  in  1973  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
orchestra  for  more  than  a quarter-century  and  is  the  longest-tenured  music  director  currently 
active  with  a major  orchestra.  In  recent  years,  numerous  honors  have  underscored  Mr.  Ozawa’s 
standing  on  the  international  music  scene.  In  December  1998  he  was  named  a Chevalier  de 
la  Legion  d’Honneur  by  French  President  Jacques  Chirac.  In  December  1997  he  was  named 
“Musician  of  the  Year”  by  Musical  America.  In  February  1998,  fulfilling  a longtime  goal  of 
uniting  musicians  across  the  globe,  he  closed  the  Opening  Ceremonies  at  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics in  Nagano,  Japan,  leading  the  “Ode  to  Joy”  from  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  with  per- 
formers including  six  choruses  on  five  continents  linked  by  satellite.  In  1994  he  became  the 
first  recipient  of  Japan’s  Inouye  Sho  (the  “Inouye  Award,”  named  for  Japan’s  preeminent  nov- 
elist) for  lifetime  achievement  in  the  arts.  Also  that  year,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  was  opened  at 
Tanglewood,  the  BSO’s  summer  home,  where  Mr.  Ozawa  has  played  a key  role  as  both  teach- 
er and  administrator  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  orchestra’s  summer  training  acad- 
emy for  young  professional  musicians.  In  1992  he  co-founded  the  Saito  Kinen  Festival  in 
Matsumoto,  Japan,  in  memory  of  Hideo  Saito,  his  teacher  at  Tokyo’s  Toho  School  of  Music. 
Also  in  1992  he  made  his  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  More  recently, 
in  2000,  reflecting  his  strong  commitment  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  young  musicians, 
he  founded  the  Ozawa  Ongaku  Juku  in  Japan,  at  which  aspiring  young  orchestral  musicians 
perform  in  symphonic  concerts  and  fully-staged  opera  productions.  Besides  his  concerts 
throughout  the  year  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ozawa  conducts  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic and  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  a regular  basis,  and  appears  also  with  the  New  Japan 
Philharmonic,  the  London  Symphony,  the  Orchestre  National  de  France,  La  Scala  in  Milan, 
and  the  Vienna  Staatsoper  (Vienna  State  Opera),  of  which  he  becomes  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  2002.  Throughout  his  tenure  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Mr.  Ozawa  has  maintained  the  orchestra’s  distinguished  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  at  Tanglewood,  on  tours  to  Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
China,  and  South  America,  and  across  the  United  States.  Today,  more  than  80%  of  the  BSO’s 
members  have  been  appointed  by  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  Boston  Symphony  itself  stands  as  elo- 
quent testimony  not  only  to  his  work  in  Boston,  but  to  Mr.  Ozawa’s  lifetime  achievement  in 
music. 

ROBERT  SPANO,  conductor 

Music  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  and  Music  Director-designate  of  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Robert  Spano  is  recognized  internationally  as  one  of  America’s  out- 
standing conductors.  Mr.  Spano  has  conducted  nearly  every  major  North  American  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  with  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  Santa  Fe  Opera.  He 
has  also  appeared  with  orchestras  and  opera  companies  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  Mr. 
Spano  began  his  2000-01  season  conducting  the  Global  Freeway  Australian  Youth  Orchestra 
on  its  Olympic  Arts  Festival  Tour.  He  also  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Minnesota  Orchestra,  Saint  Louis  Symphony,  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Seattle  Opera, 
and  Santa  Fe  Opera.  In  addition  to  multiple  performances  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony  and 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  he  also  led  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Finland’s  Tampere  Philharmonic.  Music  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  since  1996, 
Mr.  Spano  has  recently  renewed  his  commitment  to  that  organization  by  signing  a five-year 
contract  that  will  see  the  Philharmonic  through  its  fiftieth-anniversary  season.  The  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic’s  2000-2001  season,  entitled  “Liebestod,”  included  two  world  premieres  and 
Mr.  Spano’s  own  arrangement  of  J.S.  Bach’s  The  Art  of  the  Fugue.  As  Music  Director-desig- 
nate of  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  he  conducted  the  orchestra  for  five  weeks  this  season.  In 
addition  to  his  demanding  performance  schedule,  Mr.  Spano  remains  committed  to  music 
education.  He  has  been  head  of  the  Conducting  Fellowship  Program  at  the  Tanglewood 
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Music  Center  since  1998  and  remains  at  Oberlin  Conservatory  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Conducting.  Born  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  raised  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Mr.  Spano  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  He  has  been  fea- 
tured on  the  PBS  series  City  Arts,  A&E’s  Breakfast  with  the  Arts,  CBS’s  Late  Night  with 
David  Letterman,  and  CBS  Sunday  Morning. 

DAVID  KNEUSS,  director  ( L'Heure  espagnole) 

David  Kneuss  has  collaborated  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
numerous  opera  productions  both  at  Tanglewood  and  at  Symphony  Hall  since  his  association 
with  the  organization  began.  In  recent  years  he  has  worked  with  the  students  of  the  Tangle- 
wood  Music  Center  creating  productions  of  Peter  Grimes,  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias,  Gianni 
Schicchi,  and  Fa/staff.  Mr.  Kneuss  is  currently  executive  stage  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  where  he  directs  revivals  of  many  Met  productions.  He  has  also  directed  productions 
for  San  Francisco  Opera,  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  and  the  opera  companies  of  Bonn, 
Atlanta,  and  Columbus,  as  well  as  many  opera  productions  in  Japan.  This  past  January  he 
directed  Andre  Previn’s  A Streetcar  Named  Desire  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  under  the 
composer’s  direction.  He  is  currently  involved  in  an  ongoing  project  with  Mr.  Ozawa,  direct- 
ing the  Da  Ponte  trilogy  of  Mozart  operas  at  the  Seiji  Ozawa  Ongaku-juku  in  Japan.  In  the 
coming  year  he  will  direct  Idomeneo  and  Hansel  und  Gretel  for  the  Met,  and  Salome  for  Wash- 
ington Opera;  he  also  returns  to  Japan,  for  productions  of  Don  Giovanni  and  Peter  Grimes. 

MARC  ASTAFAN,  director  ( L'Enfant ) 

Marc  Astafan  recendy  finished  his  first  season  on  the  stage  director’s  staff  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  assisting  on  productions  of  Samson  et  Dalila,  Die  Zauberflote,  Manon,  and  the  new 
Nabucco.  Prior  to  his  position  at  the  Met  he  was,  for  six  years,  associate  director  of  the  Opera 
Program  and  resident  stage  director  at  Boston’s  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He 
has  also  held  teaching  and  directing  positions  with  young  artist  training  programs  through- 
out the  United  States,  including  Pittsburgh  Opera,  Central  City  Opera,  Music  Academy  of 
the  West,  Bay  View  Music  Festival,  and  Chautauqua  Opera.  Mr.  Astafan’s  productions  have 
also  been  seen  at  the  Opera  Theatre  of  Philadelphia  {La  traviata ),  Opera  Illinois  {La  boheme), 
Nevada  Opera  {II trovatore),  Central  City  Opera  {Tosco),  Eugene  Opera  {Die  Zauberflote), 
Opera  Company  of  El  Paso  ( Rigoletto ),  the  Gulf  Coast  Symphony,  Colorado  Symphony,  and 
Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York.  His  credits  as  assistant  director  have  included  companies  in 
Boston,  Detroit,  and  Santa  Fe.  Upcoming  engagements  include  a return  to  Philadelphia  for 
Tosca  and  further  assignments  in  the  Met’s  new  season,  including  Eugene  Onegin,  Madama 
Butterfly , Parade,  and  Tosca. 

JOHN  MICHAEL  DEEGAN  and  SARAH  G.  CONLY,  design 

John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly  began  their  association  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  director 
David  Kneuss,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1981  with  a Tanglewood  production 
of  Boris  Godunov.  Since  then  the  collaboration  has  expanded  to  include  well  over  a dozen 
productions,  including  most  recently  Peter  Grimes,  Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias,  and  Falstaff  at 
Tanglewood,  and  Madama  Butterfly  at  Symphony  Hall.  In  1999  they  designed  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center  production  of  Puccini’s  Gianni  Schicchi  led  by  Robert  Spano.  Deegan 
and  Conly  designed  the  BSO’s  critically  acclaimed  Pique  Dame  at  Carnegie  Hall  as  well  as 
Carnegie  Hall  productions  of  “Kathleen  Battle  and  Jessye  Norman  Sing  Spirituals”  and  “A 
Carnegie  Hall  Christmas,”  both  of  which  aired  on  PBS’s  “Great  Performances”  series.  Also 
seen  on  “Great  Performances”  was  their  work  for  the  Emmy-winning  “Bernstein  at  70!”  and 
“Marsalis  on  Music,”  a video  series  for  young  people.  Mr.  Deegan  lit  the  Broadway  produc- 
tions of  The  Circle  and  Shadowlands.  He  also  designed  the  Philip  Glass  multi-media  pro- 
ductions of  Dracula  and  La  Belle  et  La  Bete,  both  of  which  toured  the  world.  Deegan/Conly 
designs  have  appeared  on  the  stages  of  companies  including  New  York  City  Opera,  Boston 
Lyric  Opera,  Atlanta  Opera,  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  Iceland  National  Opera,  and 
the  Saito  Kinen  Festival.  They  recently  collaborated  on  a production  of  Andre  Previn’s  opera 
A Streetcar  Named  Desire  with  the  composer  leading  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
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they  will  design  Peter  Grimes  for  Seiji  Ozawa  at  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino  and  the 
Saito  Kinen  Festival. 

GLENN  ALAMILLA,  tenor  (Gonzalve  in  L'Heure  espagnole) 

Peter  L.  Buttenweiser  Fellowship 

Tenor  Glenn  Alamilla,  from  Queens,  New  York,  is  entering  his  fourth  year  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  Voice  Program  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where  he  studies  with  Marlena 
Kleinman  Malas.  This  past  season  Mr.  Alamilla  performed  the  roles  of  Arnalta  in  L'incoro- 
nazione  di  Poppea,  Hans  in  Zimmermann’s  Die  Weisse  Rose , and  the  tenor  part  in  Ned  Rorem’s 
song  cycle  Evidence  of  Things  Not  Seen  at  The  Curtis  Institute.  He  also  sang  Monostatos  in 
the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia’s  intern  cast  of  Die  Zauberflote.  Previously,  Mr.  Alamilla 
performed  the  role  of  Don  Curzio  in  the  intern  cast  of  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia’s 
production  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  the  roles  of  Flute  in  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and 
the  Father  Confessor  in  Dialogues  des  Carmelites  for  the  Curtis  Opera  Theatre.  Mr.  Alamilla 
is  a past  winner  in  the  Rosa  Ponselie  Young  New  Yorkers  competition,  earning  the  Carmella 
Ponselle  Silver  Medallion,  and  was  a winner  in  the  National  Foundation  for  Advancement  in 
the  Arts  Competition. 

JANE  McGREGOR  ARCHIBALD,  soprano  (The  Fire/The  Princess/ 

The  Nightingale  in  L'Enfant) 

Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 

Soprano  Jane  Archibald  has  collaborated  in  several  contemporary  music  productions  of  note, 
including  Sirens  and  Echoes,  two  recent  presentations  of  Queen  of  Puddings  Music  Theatre. 
Several  of  her  recital  performances  have  been  broadcast  on  CBC  Radio,  including  a recital 
at  Toronto’s  Glenn  Gould  Studio.  She  has  been  a prizewinner  at  many  distinguished  music 
competitions,  including  the  Young  Canadian  Mozart  Singer’s  Competition.  This  fall,  she  will 
premiere  the  coloratura  role  of  Tuku  the  Turquoise  Courtesan  in  R.M.  Schafer’s  puppet  opera 
The  Palace  of  the  Cinnabar  Phoenix.  In  November  she  will  perform  in  recital  at  Toronto’s  Roy 
Thomson  Hall  as  part  of  their  prestigious  annual  vocal  recital  series. 

EUDORA  BROWN,  mezzo-soprano  (A  Herdsman/The  White  Cat/The  Squirrel 
in  L'Enfant) 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 

Mezzo-soprano  Eudora  Brown  is  pursuing  her  master  of  music  degree  in  voice  at  the  Man- 
hattan School  of  Music.  She  received  her  bachelor  of  music  degree  in  voice  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  Her  operatic  roles  include  Hat  Box  Lady/Foreign  Singer  in  Postcard 
from  Morocco,  Mrs.  Herring  in  Albert  Herring,  Third  Spirit  in  The  Magic  Flute,  and  Cheru- 
bino  in  scenes  from  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Ms.  Brown  has  recendy  performed  as  Othniel 
and  assistant-directed  a semi-staged  production  of  Handel’s  Joshua  with  Kenneth  Cooper.  In 
addition  to  opera,  Ms.  Brown  has  performed  the  alto  solo  in  Bach’s  Cantata  No.  45  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  toured  California  as  soloist  with  the  USC  Men’s  Chorus,  and 
performed  a number  of  self-produced  recitals  including  some  of  her  own  compositions.  She 
is  honored  to  be  singing  the  U.S.  premiere  of  Jo  Kondo’s  Hagoromo,  a one-act  opera  for 
mezzo-soprano,  dancer,  and  narrator  during  this  summer’s  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music. 

MARK  CHAUNDY,  baritone  (The  Black  Cat/The  Grandfather  Clock  in  L’Enfant) 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 

Baritone  Mark  Chaundy  studied  music  as  a choral  scholar  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
before  taking  a place  in  the  post-graduate  program  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London, 
where  he  is  now  in  his  second  year.  He  currently  studies  with  Ryland  Davies.  Recent  perform- 
ances include  Bach’s  St.John  Passion  with  Peter  Schrier  at  St.John’s  Smith  Square  and  Kurt 
Weill’s  Seven  Deadly  Sins  with  Cleo  Laine.  Operatic  roles  to  date  include  Cadmus  in  Handel’s 
Semele  for  Youthful  Promise,  Pergolesi’s  II  maestro  de  musica  with  New  Chamber  Opera,  and 
Buonafede  in  Haydn’s  II  mondo  della  luna  for  the  Cambridge  Chamber  Opera.  Mr.  Chaundy  is 
also  an  accomplished  pianist  and  enjoys  composing. 
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ALAN  CORBISHLEY,  baritone  (Ramiro  in  L'Heure  espagnole ) 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Baritone  Alan  Corbishley  returns  for  his  second  season  at  Tanglewood,  previously  having 
sung  the  role  of  Betto  in  the  1999  TMC  production  of  Gianni  Schicchi.  Following  that  sum- 
mer, Mr.  Corbishley  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  in  performances  of  Oliver 
Knussen’s  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  conducted  by  the  composer.  Upon  completion  of  his 
master  of  music  degree  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  2000,  he  sang  with  the  Con- 
necticut Grand  Opera  and  subsequently  spent  his  summer  at  the  Music  Academy  of  the 
West,  where  he  sang  the  role  of  Harlekin  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  Other  credits  included  Papa- 
geno  at  the  Silisien  State  Theatre,  Junius  in  The  Rape  of  Lucretia,  Peter  in  Hansel  und  Gretel, 
and  Nardo  in  Mozart’s  La finta  giardiniera. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
“L’Enfant  et  les  Sortileges” 


First  Violins 

Kristen  Bruya 

Gabrielle  Finck 

Liza  Zurlinden 

Ben  Levy 

Fritz  Foss 

Wayne  Lin 

Benjamin  Kinsman 

Lin  He 

Flutes 

Bei  Zhu 

Marisela  Sager 

Trumpets 

Sayaka  Takeuchi 

Michael  Gordon 

Lee  Smith 

Romina  Kostare 

Riona  O’Duinnin 

Andrew  Sorg 

Sarah  Pratt 

Steven  Banzaert 

Rira  Watanabe 

Piccolo 

Riona  O’Duinnin 

Trombones 

Second  Violins 

Unai  Urrecho 

Ala  Benderschi 

Oboes 

Gregory  Spiridopoulos 

Gillian  Clements 

Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas 

Meghan  Jones 

Ana-Sofia  Campesino 

Bass  Trombone 

Emily  Ho 

Kris  Cusato-Wolfe 

Grace  Oh 

English  Horn 

Nelly  Kim 

Machiko  Ogawa 

Tuba 

Violas 

Clarinets 

Tom  McCaslin 

Sarah  Sutton 

Bharat  Chandra 

Timpani 

Mark  Berger 

Ixi  Chen 

Dinesh  Joseph 

I-Chun  Chiang 

Gregory  Williams 

Emily  Watkins 

E-flat  clarinet 

Percussion 

Josep  Puchades 

Jonathan  Bisesi 

Li  Li 

Bass  Clarinet 

Daniel  Bauch 

Louis  DeMartino 

Valerie  Krob 

Cellos 

Greg  Cohen 

I-Wen  Lin 

Bassoons 

Keira  Fullerton 

Nisha  Ewing 

Harp 

Katherine  Schultz 

Julia  Lockhart 

Bridget  Kibbey 

Tomoko  Fujita 
Erin  Breene 

Contrabassoon 

Piano 

Guy  Fishman 

Kathy  Kvitak 

Michael  Schuetze 

Double  Basses 

Horns 

Celesta 

Dacy  Gillespie 

Kelly  Daniels 

Caleb  Harris 
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BRUNO  CORMIER,  bass-baritone  (Don  Inigo  in  L'Heure  espagnole') 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Bass-baritone  Bruno  Cormier  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  L’Universite  de 
Moncton  in  voice  performance  in  1997  and  his  diploma  in  performance  from  the  University 
ofToronto  in  1999.  His  operatic  roles  include  Marcello,  Don  Alfonso,  Bartolo,  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Force  in  Poulenc’s  Dialogues  des  Carmelites.  A native  Nova  Scotian,  Bruno  has  ap- 
peared as  a soloist  in  Mozart’s  Requiem,  Handel’s  Messiah,  Faure’s  Requiem,  Franck  Martin’s 
Et  la  vie  I'emporta,  Stravinsky’s  Mass,  Honegger’s  Nicholas  de  Flue , and  Luigi  Nono’s  Espana 
en  el  corazon.  Bruno  is  the  recipient  of  many  prizes  and  awards,  including  the  Corey  N.  Smith 
Award  and  the  Pascal  Award.  He  is  currently  studying  with  Patricia  Kern  in  Toronto. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
“L’Heure  espagnole” 


First  Violins 
Elizabeth  George 
Lisa  Liu 

Elizabeth  Mahler 
Sayaka  Takauchi 
Hana  Kim 
Yonah  Zur 
Caroline  Pliszka 
Anne  Huter 

Second  Violins 
Solomiya  Ivakhiv 
Mayumi  Hasegawa 
Jennie  Choi 
Marc  Rovetti 
Jocelyn  Adelman 
Oana  Lacatus 

Violas 

Robert  Meyer 
Anna  Szasz 
Kimberly  Buschek 
Michael  Larco 
Michael  Vannoni 
Jonathan  Vinocour 

Cellos 

Alexei  Gonzales 
Mara  Kronick 
Ru-Pei  Yeh 
Susan  Yun 
Carolina  Singer 
Valdine  Ritchie 


Double  Basses 

Joseph  Conyers 
David  Campbell 
Sarah  Hogan 
Paul  Reich 

Flutes 
Min  Park 
Riona  O’Duinnin 

Piccolo 

Michael  Gordon 
Oboes 

Katherine  Young 
Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas 

English  Horn 

Machiko  Ogawa 

Clarinets 
Gregory  Williams 
Patrick  Hanudel 

Bass  Clarinet 

Louis  DeMartino 

Bassoons 

Benjamin  Greanya 
Julia  Lockhart 

Contrabassoon 
Kathy  Kvitak 

Horns 

Miguel  Quiros 


Austin  Hitchcock 
Gabrielle  Finck 
Fritz  Foss 

Trumpets 

Adam  Luftman 
Thomas  Cupples 

Trombones 

Fredi  Sonderegger 
Gregory  Spiridopoulos 

Bass  Trombone 
Kris  Cusato-Wolfe 

Tuba 

Tom  McCaslin 

Timpani 

Valerie  Krob 

Percussion 
Daniel  Bauch 
Greg  Cohen 
Michael  Chang 
Dinesh  Joseph 
Kinza  Tyrrell 

Harps 

Bridget  Kibbey 
Calista  McKasson 

Celesta 

Alison  d’Amato 
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AMANDA  CRIDER,  mezzo-soprano  (The  Child  in  L'Enfant) 

Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship/Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 

Mezzo-soprano  Amanda  Crider  is  a native  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  In  May  of  this  year, 
Ms.  Crider  completed  her  master’s  degree  in  vocal  performance  at  the  Manhattan  School  of 
Music  where  she  began  her  vocal  studies  with  Patricia  Misslin.  She  was  most  recently  seen 
in  the  MSM  spring  production  of  The  Rape  ofLucretia,  in  which  she  sang  the  role  of  Bianca. 
Ms.  Crider’s  soloist  credits  include  Handel’s  Messiah  and  Bernstein’s  Chichester  Psalms  with 
the  Savannah  Symphony,  and  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  with  the  MSM  Philharmonia. 

In  1998,  she  received  her  bachelor’s  degree  in  piano  performance  from  Syracuse  University, 
where  she  studied  with  Robert  Weirich. 

WILLIAM  FERGUSON,  tenor  (Gonzalve  in  L'Heure  espagnole ) 

Wilmer  and  Douglas  Thomas  Fund  Fellowship 

Tenor  William  Ferguson  is  a recent  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  received  both 
his  master’s  and  bachelor’s  degrees  studying  with  Marlena  Kleinman  Malas.  Recent  perform- 
ances for  the  Richmond,  Virginia  native  include  Bentley  Drummle  in  Miss  Havisham's  Fire 
at  Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis,  Fenton  in  Fa/staff  at  the  TMC,  and  Peter  Quint  in  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw  at  the  Chautauqua  Institution.  For  New  York  City  Opera,  he  has  covered  the 
roles  of  Jo  the  Loiterer  in  The  Mother  of  Us  All  and  Truffaldino  in  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges ; 
he  will  be  performing  in  II  ritorno  d’Ulisse  in  patria  there  this  fall.  While  in  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Ferguson  sang  the  role  of  Hippolytus  in  Rameau’s  Hippolytus  andAricia  as  a last-minute  re- 
placement, winning  favorable  notice  in  the  New  York  Times.  In  April  2001  he  was  presented 
in  a recital  sponsored  by  the  Marilyn  Horne  Foundation  and  broadcast  on  WQXR  in  New 
York. 

JASON  HENRY  FERRANTE,  tenor  (Torquemada  in  L'Heure  espagnole ) 

Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fellowship/Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 

A native  of  Baltimore,  tenor  Jason  Ferrante  holds  both  bachelor  and  master  of  music  degrees 
from  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  held  the  Alice  Tully  Voice  Scholarship  from  1993-1999. 
Ferrante  studied  with  the  late  Beverley  Peck  Johnson.  In  the  2000-01  season  he  was  heard 
as  Spalanzani  in  Les  Contes  d'Hojfmann  and  Dr.  Cajus  in  Fa/stajf  both  with  Sarasota  Opera. 
At  the  Aspen  Opera  Theater,  he  has  sung  the  roles  of  Dr.  Cajus  in  Falstaff  and  Brighella  in 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  under  Julius  Rudel,  Gleaton  in  Susannah  conducted  by  James  Conlon,  and 
created  the  role  of  the  Samaritan  in  the  world  premiere  of  Bernard  Rands’  Belladonna  led  by 
David  Zinman.  In  the  summer  of  2000,  he  was  heard  as  Bardolfo  in  the  TMC’s  production 
of  Falstaff.  In  recital,  Ferrante  has  been  heard  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  Aspen,  and  Salzburg.  In  1997,  before  an  audience  of  over  10,000,  Ferrante  per- 
formed the  Brahms  Liebeslieder-Waltzes  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  as  a fellow  of  the  Pacific  Music 
Festival.  Ferrante  holds  the  gold  medal  from  the  Rosa  Ponselle  Foundation,  awarded  to  him 
at  age  seventeen.  In  addition  to  his  performing  schedule,  he  serves  on  the  adjunct  voice  fac- 
ulty of  the  Patapsco  High  School  and  Center  for  the  Arts  in  Baltimore,  MD.  He  dedicates 
his  performances  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  to  Beverley  Peck  Johnson. 

MARTHA  ANGELINE  GUTH,  soprano  (The  Easy  Chair/A  Country  Lass/The  Bat / 
The  Screech-owl  in  L'Enfant ) 

Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 

Soprano  Martha  Angeline  Guth  obtained  her  bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  went  on  to  graduate  with  a master’s  degree  from  the  Cincinnati 
College-Conservatory  of  Music.  A member  of  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  Ensemble  in 
Toronto,  she  has  also  performed  regularly  as  a soloist  in  oratorios,  including  Bach’s  St.  Matthew 
Passion,  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah , and  works  of  Handel,  including  the  Messiah,  Alexander's  Feast, 
and  Samson.  Ms.  Guth’s  operatic  credits  include  the  title  roles  in  Handel’s’  Alcina  and  Holst’s 
Savitri,  Micaela  in  Carmen,  and  Poulenc’s  La  Voix  humaine  for  solo  voice.  She  made  her  de- 
but this  spring  in  Mozart’s  Idomeneo  in  Toronto. 
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DANIEL  HOY,  baritone  (The  Black  Cat/The  Grandfather  Clock  in  L'Enfant) 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 

Baritone  Daniel  Hoy  was  born  and  raised  in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  his  Bachelor’s  of  Music  Education  in  May  2000.  Daniel  is  currently  pursuing  his 
Master’s  degree  at  the  College  Conservatory  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  study- 
ing with  William  McGraw.  While  at  CCM,  he  has  performed  as  Rabbi  David  in  L'amico 
Fritz.  He  has  also  sung  Adam  in  Haydn’s  Creation  and  was  a soloist  in  Bach’s  St.  Matthew 
Passion  with  the  CCM  Philharmonia.  Daniel  is  very  excited  to  be  back  in  New  England  as  a 
Fellow  at  Tanglewood. 

VALERIE  MacCARTHY,  soprano  (Concepcion  in  L'Heure  espagnole) 

Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship/Mariam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 

Soprano  Valerie  MacCarthy  made  several  important  company  debuts  in  2000-01,  including 
Chicago  Opera  Theatre,  in  the  role  of  Euridice  in  Monteverdi’s  La  favola  d'Orfeo.  In  her  de- 
but as  an  actress,  Ms.  MacCarthy  played  the  part  of  Night  in  Moliere’s  Amphitryon  at  Boston’s 
Huntington  Theatre  Company.  In  June  she  made  her  debut  with  Opera  Fran^ais  de  New 
York  as  Amine  in  Gluck’s  Les  Perelins  de  la  Mecque.  She  also  returned  to  Connecticut  Grand 
Opera  as  Despina,  a role  she  also  sang  for  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke’s  in  their  production  for 
young  audiences,  Cost,  Cosa,  based  on  Cost  fan  tutte , and  will  perform  this  role  again  in  Feb- 
ruary for  Chicago  Opera  Theatre.  In  the  fall  she  will  debut  as  Susanna  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro 
at  El  Paso  Opera.  A graduate  of  Northwestern  University,  Ms.  MacCarthy  has  also  studied 
at  the  Renata  Scotto  Opera  Academy  in  Savona,  Italy,  and  at  the  Vocal  Arts  Institute  in  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel.  She  has  received  two  consecutive  annual  awards  from  the  Licia  Albanese-Puccini 
Foundation  Competition.  In  March  2000  she  was  named  New  York  Regional  Winner  of  the 
prestigious  Loren  L.  Zachary  Society  National  Vocal  Competition. 

ALLYSON  McHARDY,  mezzo-soprano  (Concepcion  in  L’Heure  espagnole ) 

Aso  and  Arlene  Tavitian  Fellowship 

Mezzo-soprano  Allyson  McHardy  was  born  in  Oshawa,  Ontario,  and  studied  voice  at  Wil- 
frid Laurier  University,  receiving  her  bachelor’s  degree  in  performance  and  an  Opera  Diploma. 
Now  an  alumna  of  the  Merola  Program  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company  Ensemble,  Ms.  Hardy  began  her  2000-01  season  fresh  from  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  where  she  sang  Meg  Page  in  Falstaff.  In  concert,  she  has  been  heard  with  the  Hamil- 
ton Philharmonic,  Victoria  Symphony,  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  Kitchener-Waterloo  Sym- 
phony. She  looks  forward  to  playing  Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni , Hansel  in  Hansel  and  Gretel , 
and  Cornelia  in  Giulio  Cesare.  She  made  her  European  debut  as  Ottavia  in  Monteverdi’s 
L’incoronazione  di  Poppea  at  the  Kammeroper  Schloss  Rheinsberg  Festival  in  Germany. 

LYNNE  McMURTRY,  mezzo-soprano  (Mama/The  Chinese  Cup/The  Dragonfly 
in  L’Enfant) 

Arnold  Golber  Fellowship/Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold Jr.,  Fellowship 
Mezzo-soprano  Lynne  McMurtry  is  delighted  to  be  back  for  her  third  summer  at  Tangle- 
wood, and  counts  among  her  Tanglewood  performances  the  role  of  Zita  in  Gianni  Schicchi 
with  Robert  Spano  conducting  in  1999,  as  well  as  the  alto  solos  in  last  summer’s  perform- 
ance of  Bach’s  Magnificat  under  Seiji  Ozawa.  Her  recent  and  upcoming  highlights  include 
engagements  with  the  Charleston  Symphony,  the  Kingston  Symphony,  the  Eastman  Virtu- 
osi, and  Manitoba  Opera  as  the  Third  Lady  in  The  Magic  Flute.  Her  festival  appearances 
include  Banff,  Ravinia,  and  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Mozart  Festival,  as  well  as  Tanglewood. 

SHANNON  MERCER,  soprano  (The  Easy  Chair/A  Country  Lass/The  Bat/ 

The  Screech-owl  in  L’Enfant) 

Robert  S.  Kahn  Fellowship/Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Born  in  Ottawa,  soprano  Shannon  Mercer  will  return  in  August  for  a second  year  to  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company  Ensemble  Studio  in  Toronto.  In  January  she  won  the  Brian  Law 
Opera  Competition  in  Ottawa  and  made  her  debut  with  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  as  a 
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“madrigalist”  in  the  Canadian  premiere  of  Henze’s  Venus  and  Adonis  conducted  by  Richard 
Bradshaw.  Shannon’s  opera  credits  also  include  First  Lady  in  The  Magic  Flute,  Helena  in 
A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  Cleopatra  in  Giulio  Cesare.  Shannon  has  also  performed 
extensively  in  oratorio,  ranging  from  Strozzi  and  Monteverdi  to  Stravinsky  and  Rutter.  Up- 
coming engagements  include  Xenia  in  Boris  Godunov  for  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  and 
a concert  version  of  Henze’s  Venus  and  Adonis  at  the  Concertgebouw  in  Amsterdam. 

ANDREW  LEPRI  MEYER,  tenor  (The  Black  Wedgewood  Teapot/ 

The  Little  Old  Man  [Arithmetic]/The  Tree  Frog  in  L'Enfant) 

Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 

Tenor  Andrew  Lepri  Meyer  is  currently  pursing  a master’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  has  performed  many  roles  with  USC  Opera,  including  Ferrando  in 
Cost fan  Tutte  and  Peter  Quint  in  The  Turn  of  the  Screw.  As  a Fellow  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  last  summer,  he  sang  the  role  of  Dr.  Caius  in  Falstajf,  as  well  as  participating 
in  the  Bach  Seminar.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  cum  laude  with  a minor  in 
French  studies  from  the  University  of  Delaware.  While  there,  he  performed  many  roles, 
including  Little  Bat  in  Floyd’s  Susannah  and  the  title  role  in  Milhaud’s  Le pauvre  Matelot. 

DANN  MITTON,  voice  (The  Armchair/A  Tree  in  L’Enfant) 

Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship/Stuart  and  Suzanne  Hirshfield  Fellowship 
Dann  Mitton  has  completed  his  third  year  in  the  Professional  Studies  program  at  the  Glenn 
Gould  Professional  School  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Most 
recently,  he  has  performed  as  Don  Alfonso  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  and  will  take  an  entrepreneurial 
role  with  a peer  production  of  Pergolesi’s  La  serva  padrona  in  the  fall. 

ERIKA  RAUER,  mezzo-soprano  (A  Herdsman/The  White  Cat/The  Squirrel  in  L'Enfant) 
Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 

Mezzo-soprano  Erika  Rauer  made  her  British  debut  as  Dorabella  in  Cost  fan  tutte  at  the 
Snape  Proms  Festival  in  Aldeburgh,  England,  in  August  1999.  Last  summer,  she  worked 
with  mezzo-soprano  Susanne  Mentzer  at  Aspen,  and  sang  La  Maestra  delle  Novizie  in  Suor 
Angelica,  as  well  as  covering  Baba  the  Turk  in  The  Rake’s  Progress.  In  1998,  Ms.  Rauer  was  a 
participant  in  the  Phyllis  Curtin  Seminar  for  Singers  at  Tanglewood.  Originally  from  Dover, 
Delaware,  Ms.  Rauer  received  a bachelor’s  from  Swarthmore  College  in  religion.  She  will 
begin  a master  ot  music  degree  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music  this  fall. 

TRACY  RHODUS,  soprano  (The  Fire/The  Princess/The  Nightingale  in  L'Enfant ) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Fellowship/ Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Soprano  Tracy  Rhodus’s  opera  and  music  theater  performance  credits  include  Queen  of  the 
Night  ( Die  Zauberflote ),  Musetta  {La  boherne ),  Marion  {The  Music  Man),  Susanna  {Le  nozze 
di  Figaro),  Nellie  {South  Pacific ),  Monica  {The  Medium),  Cleopatra  {Giulio  Cesare),  and  Helena 
{A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream).  She  won  the  Italy  in  America  Association’s  Enrico  Caruso 
Award  and  has  twice  been  a regional  finalist  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Council  Auditions. 
Most  recently,  she  appeared  as  the  soprano  soloist  in  Orff’s  Carmina  burana  with  the  Dallas 
Wind  Symphony  and  the  Turtle  Creek  Chorale.  Ms.  Rhodus  is  currently  pursuing  her  doc- 
torate of  musical  arts  degree  at  Rice  University. 

ERIN  ELIZABETH  SMITH,  mezzo-soprano  (The  Child  in  L'Enfant) 
Ushers/Programmers  Vocal  Fellowship 

Mezzo-soprano  Erin  Elizabeth  Smith  is  currently  a candidate  for  a master  of  music  degree 
at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  where  she  received  her  bachelor’s  degree  in  2000.  Most 
recently,  she  sang  the  role  of  Fidalma  in  Cimarosa’s  II  matrimonio  segreto.  She  has  also  per- 
formed the  role  of  Sorceress  in  Purcell’s  Dido  and  Aeneas,  Sally  in  William  Mayer’s  A Death 
in  the  Family,  Ragonde  in  Rossini’s  Le  Comte  Ory  and  Kate  in  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Ms.  Smith 
has  collaborated  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke’s  in  New  York  City  in  the  series  Cantatas  in 
Context  where  she  was  a member  of  the  New  York  Baroque  Soloists. 
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JASON  SWITZER,  baritone  (The  Armchair/A  Tree  in  LEnfant) 

Edwin  & Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 

Baritone  Jason  Switzer  has  recently  performed  with  Opera  Pacific  as  a chorister  and  in  com- 
primario  roles.  He  has  completed  his  bachelor  of  music  in  vocal  performance  at  California 
State  University  at  Long  Beach.  While  there,  he  performed  roles  such  as  Figaro  in  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro , Marcello  in  La  boheme , Lescaut  in  Manon,  and  Belcone  in  Elixir  of  Love.  He  has 
also  performed  as  a soloist  in  Orff’s  Carmina  Burana , Mozart’s  Requiem , and  Bach’s  Christ 
Lag  in  Todes  Banden.  In  the  fall,  Mr.  Switzer  will  begin  attending  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts 
in  Philadelphia. 

MARK  UHLEMANN,  bass-baritone  (Don  Inigo  in  LHeure  espagno/e) 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 

Bass-baritone  Mark  Uhlemann  made  his  Tanglewood  debut  as  Pistola  in  last  summer’s  Fal- 
staff.  He  has  performed  with  the  Seattle  Opera  Young  Artist  Program  as  Leporello  in  Don 
Giovanni  and  covered  roles  in  Doktor  Faust , Manon , and  The  Gambler  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  In  the  summer  of  1999,  he  participated  in  the  Steans  Institute  for  Young  Artists  at 
the  Ravinia  Festival  and  was  also  a performer  at  the  Manchester  Music  Festival.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Lawrence  University  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  A 
native  of  Wilmette,  Illinois,  Mr.  Uhlemann  currently  resides  in  New  York  City. 

RANDALL  UMSTEAD,  tenor  (The  Black  Wedgewood  Teapot/The  Little  Old  Man 
[Arithmetic]/The  Tree  Frog  in  LEnfant) 

Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship/Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship/ 

Andrall  and  Jeanne  Pearson  Scholarship 

Tenor  Randall  Umstead  had  performed  in  Carnegie  Hall  twice,  sung  in  two  national  choirs, 
and  been  a soloist  for  two  out  of  his  three  years  with  the  KMEA  High  School  All- State 
Choir  before  he  began  attending  college.  Since  then,  Mr.  Umstead  has  performed  the  roles 
of  Bobby  Child  in  Crazy  for  You , Hero  in  A Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum, 
1st  Priest/ Armed  Man  in  Die  Kauberflote,  and  in  scenes  from  L’elisir  d’amore  (Nemorino), 

The  Tender  Land  (Martin),  and  Mikado  (Nanki-Poo).  He  has  sung  in  masterclasses  with 
Stephen  Salters  and  Claudia  Waite,  and  will  continue  study  at  the  College-Conservatory 
of  Music/University  of  Cincinnati  in  the  fall. 

SHANNON  UNGER,  mezzo-soprano  (Mama/The  Chinese  Cup/The  Dragonfly 
in  LEnfant) 

Jane  W.  Bancroft  Fellowship 

Mezzo-soprano  Shannon  Unger  received  her  master  of  music  degree  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  she  performed  the  title  role  in  Carmen,  the  Old  Prioress  in  Dialogues  of  the 
Carmelites,  Ma  Moss  in  The  Tender  Land,  and  Dorabella  in  Cost  fan  tutti.  She  has  performed 
at  the  Banff  Summer  Festrival  and  the  Aspen  Music  Festival,  where  she  sang  the  role  of 
Wifey  in  the  American  premiere  of  Turnage’s  Greek,  covered  the  role  of  the  Composer  in 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  and  performed  Harbison’s  La  primavera  di  Sottoripa  under  the  composer’s 
direction.  Ms.  Unger  was  twice  a first-place  winner  in  the  Metropolitan  District  Auditions 
and  placed  third  in  the  Upper  Midwest  Regional  Finals.  She  will  begin  work  on  an  opera 
artist  diploma  in  Cincinnati  this  fall. 

HUGO  A.  VERA,  tenor  (Torquemada  in  L’Heure  espagnole) 

Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 

Tenor  Hugo  A.  Vera,  a native  of  El  Paso,  has  performed  extensively  in  both  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  worked  with  conductors  such  as  Julius  Rudel,  Stewart  Robinson, 
David  Effron  and  James  Conlon.  His  opera  credits  include  Rinuccio  in  Gianni  Schicchi,  Don 
Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni,  Male  Chorus  in  The  Rape  ofLucretia,  Nemorino  in  L'elisir  d’amore, 
Jupiter  in  Semele,  and  Romeo  in  Romeo  et  Juliette.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Glimmer- 
glass  Opera  Young  American  Artists  Program  for  two  years  and  has  also  received  fellowships 
to  attend  the  Aspen  Music  Festival  and  the  Brevard  Music  Center.  Mr.  Vera  is  no  stranger  to 
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concert  performance,  with  more  than  thirty-five  different  oratorios  and  masses  to  his  credit. 
He  has  performed  as  a soloist  with  the  Illinois  Symphony,  Kansas  City  Symphony,  Utah 
Oratorio  Society,  American  West  Symphony  and  Windsor  Symphony  (Ontario,  Canada). 

On  his  off  time,  Hugo  enjoys  working  out,  cooking,  watching  television,  and  taking  part  in 
community  service  as  a Shriner  and  Freemason.  Hugo  looks  forward  to  making  his  New  York 
City  Opera  debut  in  Sousa’s  The  G/assblowers  and  appearing  as  soloist  with  the  Lawrence 
Bach  Aria  Group. 

D.  RENARD  YOUNG,  baritone  (Ramiro  in  L'Heure  espagnole) 

Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship/Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

Baritone  D.  Renard  Young  is  currently  in  his  second  year  of  the  Opera  Program  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  where  he  studies  voice  with  Curtis  faculty  member  Joan  Patenaude-Yarnell. 
He  was  recently  seen  as  Malatesta  in  Don  Pasquale  and  Ottone  in  L’incoronazione  di  Poppea 
for  the  Curtis  Opera  Theatre,  for  whom  he  previously  performed  as  Guglielmo  in  Cost  fan 
tutte,  Escamillo  in  La  Tragedie  de  Carmen , and  Starveling  in  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  as 
well  as  Masetto  in  Don  Giovanni,  Golaud  in  the  United  States  premiere  of  Impressions  de 
Pelleas , and  the  Premier  Officier  in  Poulenc’s  Dialogues  des  Carmelites.  Mr.  Young  has  also 
appeared  in  concert  with  the  Concerto  Soloists  of  Philadelphia  conducted  by  Ignat  Solzhen- 
itsyn and  performed  Bach’s  Cantata  No.  141,  Wachet  auf,  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Last  April, 
Mr.  Young  played  Jim  in  the  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia’s  production  of  Porgy  and  Bess. 
Upcoming  roles  include  Figaro  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Le  Chat  in  L’Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  and 
Nick  Shadow  in  The  Rake’s  Progress,  for  the  Curtis  Opera  Theatre. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  CHORUS 
PHYLLIS  HOFFMAN,  Director  of  Young  Artists  Vocal  Program 
ANNE  HOWARD  JONES,  Director  of  Young  Artists  Chorus 
SCOTT  A.  JARRETT,  Choral  Preparation 


Soprano 

Katie  Nassberg 

Maurice  Brown 

Julia  Fox 

Elizabeth  Xenelis 

Siddhartha  Misra 

Erika  Lehnen-Sgroi 

Jazimina  MacNeil 

Amy  Stebbins 

Julia  Villagra 

Bass 

Erin  Wakeman 

Amanda  Condon-Rivera 

Kevin  Ray 

Lindsay  O’Neil 

Katherine  Montgomery 

Robert  Torrey 

Kate  Emerman 

Kristi  Larson 

David  Wolff’ 

Emily  Borababy 

David  Ernst 

Jenna  Rohrbacker 

Tenor 

Benjamin  Diskant 

Julia  Mintzer 

Mark  van  Arsdale 

Nathan  Bachhuber 

Andrea  Hayden 

Evan  Becker 

Ben  Fink 

Sarah  Newman 

Corey  Bleak 

Stephen  McCool 

Zack  Finkelstein 

Noah  Bassel 

Mezzo-soprano 

Jeremy  Pasha 

Patrick  Levin 

Farin  Loeb 

Michael  Glover 

John  McGee 

Carolyn  Scanlon 

Patrick  Perez 

The  forty  chorus  members  have  been  selected  from  among  the  seventy-six  singers  enrolled 
in  the  Young  Artist  Vocal  Program  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  These 
high  school  students  receive  six  weeks  of  comprehensive  training  in  an  intensive  curriculum 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  admission  to  college  music  programs. 


IrlnTn  tv* Trrr^r 
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2001 TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Violin 

Jocelyn  C.  Adelman,  Arlington,  VA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman  Fellowship 
Ala  Benderschi,  Kishinev,  Moldovia 
Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jennie  S.  Choi,  San  Diego,  CA 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Gillian  Clements,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
Eunice  Cohen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  George,  Englewood,  CO 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Mayumi  Hasegawa,  Osaka,  Japan 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Lin  He,  Shanghai,  P.R.  China 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Emily  Ho,  Porterville,  CA 
Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anne  Huter,  New  York,  NY 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Solomiya  Ivakhiv,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Fellowship 

Meghan  Jones,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Hana  H.  Kim,  New  York,  NY 
Clarice  Neumann  Fellowship 
Nelly  Kim,  University  Place,  WA 
Susan  Morse  Hilles  Fellowship 
Romina  Kostare,  Tirana,  Albania 
Miriam  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Oana  Lacatus,  Romania 
Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding  Fellowship 
Wayne  Lin,  Green  Bay,  WI 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Lisa  Liu,  Bloomsburg,  Pa 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship/ 
Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Mahler,  Amherst,  NY 
Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Grace  Oh,  Glendale,  CA 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 
Caroline  Pliszka,  Spring,  TX 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks  Fellowship 
Sarah  Pratt,  Listowel,  Ontario,  CA 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Marc  Rovetti,  Hartford,  CT 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Sayaka  Takeuchi,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Rira  Watanabe,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship/ 
William  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Bei  Zhu,  Xian,  Shannxi,  China 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Yonah  Zur,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
Lola  and  Edwin  JaJfe  Fellowship 
Liza  Zurlinden,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 


Viola 

Mark  Berger,  Gibbon,  MN 
Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 
Kimberly  Buschek,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 
I-Chun  Chiang,  Tainan  City,  Taiwan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Michael  Angelo  Larco,  New  York,  NY 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Li  Li,  Shenyang,  Liaoning,  P.R.  China 
Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Robert  Meyer,  Houston,  TX 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch  Fellowship/ 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 
Josep  Puchades,  Valencia,  Spain 
Harold  G.  Colt  Jr  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sarah  S.  Sutton,  Whitstable,  Kent,  United 
Kingdom 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 
Anna  Szasz,  Budapest,  Hungary 
Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding  Fellowship 
Michael  T.  Vannoni,  Bay  Shore,  NY 
Charles  L.  Read  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Vinocour,  Rochester,  NY 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Emily  Watkins,  Springfield,  MO 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Crowell  Fellowship/June  Ugelow 
Fellowship 

Cello 

Erin  Breene,  Adams,  WI 
James  V.  Taylor  and  Caroline  Smedvig  Fellowship 
Guy  Fishman,  Westborough,  MA 
Channing  and  Ursula  Dichter  Fellowship/ 

WCRB  Fellowship 

Keira  Fullerton,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Remis  Fellowship 
Tomoko  Fujita,  Port  Jefferson,  NY 
Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Alexei  Yupanqui  Gonzales,  Andover,  MA 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship/ 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Mara  Kronick,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
Northern  California  Fellowship 
I-Wen  Lin,  Tainan,  Taiwan 
Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Valdine  Ritchie,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
Morningstar  Family  Fellowship 
Katherine  Schultz,  Amarillo,  TX 
Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship 
Carolina  Singer,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Ru-Pei  Yeh,  Taipei,  Taiwan 
Anna  Sternberg  & Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Susan  Yun,  Acton,  MA 
John  F.  Cogan,Jr.,  Fellowship 

Bass 

Kristen  Bruya,  Missoula,  MT 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
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David  Campbell,  Sydney,  N.S.W,  Australia 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Joseph  H. Conyers,  Savannah,  GA 
George  and  Ginger  Elvin  Fellowship 
Dacy  Gillespie,  Mobile,  AL 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 
Sarah  Hogan,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Annette  and  Vincent  O’Reilly  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Levy,  Denver,  CO 
Pokross/Fiedler/Wasserman  Fellowship 
Paul  M.  Reich,  Akron,  OH 
Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 

Flute 

Michael  Gordon,  Glocester,  RI 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Riona  O’Duinnin,  County  Louth,  Ireland 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company  Fellowship 
Min  Park,  London,  England 
Selma  Pearl  and  Susan  and  Richard  Grausman 
Fellowship 

Marisela  Sager,  Vista,  CA 
Miriam  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 

Oboe 

Ana-Sofia  Campesino,  Boston,  MA 
Steinberg  Fellowship/ 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
Machiko  Ogawa,  Okazaki,  Aichi,  Japan 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Katherine  Young,  Lancaster,  OH 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship\ 

Edward  G.  Shutro  Fund  Fellowship 

Clarinet 

Bharat  Chandra,  Overland  Park,  KS 
Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship 
Honoring  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Ixi  Chen,  Sunnyvale,  CA 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Patrick  Hanudel,  Fairlawn,  OH 
Sydelle  and  Lee  Blatt  Fellowship 
Gregory  Williams,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Louis  DeMartino,  Staten  Island,  NY 
Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Bassoon 

Nisha  Ewing,  Cleveland,  OH 
Robert  G.  McClellan , Jr.  £sf 
IBM  Matching  Grants  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Greanya,  Plymouth,  MI 
William  R.  Housholder  Fellowship/ 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kathy  Kvitek,  Blandford,  MA 
BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 
Julia  Lockhart,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
Evelyn  S.  Nef  Fellowship 

Horn 

Kelly  Daniels,  Dexter,  MI 
Donald  Law  Fellowship 


Gabrielle  Finck,  Chesterton,  IN 
Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Fritz  Foss,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 
Taco  Inc.  Fellowship 

Austin  Hitchcock,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation-John  J. 
Tommaney  Memorial  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Kinsman,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Dale  and  Anne  Fowler  Fellowship 
Miguel  Angel  Quiros,  Seville,  Spain 
Annette  and  Vincent  O'Reilly  Fellowship 

Trumpet 

Steven  Banzaert,  Malibu,  CA 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Thomas  M.  Cupples,  Boston,  MA 
Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship 
Adam  Luftman,  Longmeadow,  MA 
Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 
Lee  Germain  Smith,  Conway,  AR 
Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Andrew  Sorg,  Piscataway,  NJ 
Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial  Fe//owship\ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg  Fellowship 

Trombone 

Fredi  Sonderegger,  Herisan,  Switzerland 
Anonymous  Fellowship 
Gregory  Spiridopoulos,  Boston,  MA 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Unai  Urrecho,  Basque,  Spain 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Kris  Cusato-Wolfe,  Narberth,  PA 
Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship/ 

Kandell  Family  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Tom  McCaslin,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Robert  and  Luise  K/einberg  Fellowship 

Harp 

Bridget  Kibbey,  Findlay,  OH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Be/vin  Friedson  Fellowship/ 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Calista  McKasson,  Tacoma,  WA 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Daniel  Bauch,  Boxborough,  MA 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  Buffalo,  NY 
Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Michael  C.Y.  Chang,  Newton,  MA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renke  Thye  Fellowship 
Greg  Cohen,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Dinesh  W.  Joseph,  Cleveland,  OH 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Valerie  Krob,  Ft.  Collins,  CO 
Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 
Samuel  Soloman,  Sharon,  MA 
Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 
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Piano 

Lydia  Andreeva,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Daniel  and  Shirlee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
Hsing-Ay  Hsu,  New  Haven,  CT 
Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company  Fellowship 
Su-Yen  Jeon,  Seoul,  Korea 
R.  Armory  Thorndike  Fellowship/ 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Molly  Morkoski,  New  York,  NY 
Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  (A 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  Fellowship 
Ralph  van  Raat,  Bussum,  Holland 
Netherland-America  Foundation  Fellowship 
Michelle  Schumann,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 
Michael  Sheppard,  Baltimore,  MD 
Stokes  Fellowship 
David  Warn,  Lund,  Sweden 
Lenore  S.  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship/ 

English  Speaking  Union  Fellowship 

Voice 

Glenn  Alamilla,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Peter  L.  Buttenwieser  Fellowship 
Jane  McGregor  Archibald,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Eudora  Brown,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mark  Chaundy,  London,  United  Kingdom 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 
Alan  Corbishley,  Kamloops,  British  Columbia, 
Canada 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Bruno  Cormier,  Cheticamp,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Amanda  Crider,  New  York,  NY 
Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship/Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
William  Ferguson,  Richmond,  VA 
Wilmer  and  Douglas  Thomas  Fund  Fellowship 
Jason  Henry  Ferrante,  Dundalk,  MD 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fellowship 
Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 
Martha  Angeline  Guth,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Daniel  Hoy,  Stroudsburg,  PA 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Valerie  MacCarthy,  New  York,  NY 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship/ 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 
Allyson  McHardy,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Aso  and  Arlene  Tavitian  Fellowship 
Lynne  McMurtry,  Vernon,  BC,  Canada 
Arnold  Golber  Fellowship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr.  Fellowship 
Andrew  Lepri  Meyer,  Wilmington,  DE 
Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Shannon  Mercer,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Robert  S.  Kahn  Fellowship/ 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Dann  Mitton,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship/ 

Stuart  and  Suzanne  Hirshjield  Fellowship 
Erika  Rauer,  Dover,  DE 
Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 


Tracy  Rhodus,  Houston,  TX 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen  Jr.  Fellowship/ 
Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Erin  Elizabeth  Smith,  Austin,  TX 
Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman 
Vocal  Fellowship 

Jason  Switzer,  Fullerton,  CA 
Edwin  & Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Mark  Uhlemann,  Wilmette,  IL 
Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Randall  Umstead,  Olathe,  KS 
Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship/ 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship/ 

Andrall  and  Jeanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Shannon  Melody  Unger,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Jane  W.  Bancrojt  Fellowship 
Hugo  A.  Vera,  El  Paso,  TX 
Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 
D.  Renard  Young,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

Vocal  Pianists 

James  Bourne,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Paid  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alison  d’Amato,  East  Boston,  MA 
Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 
Fellowship 

Caleb  Harris,  Gruver,  TX 
Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
David  Santos,  Lisbon,  Portugal 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Michael  Schuetze,  Dresden,  Germany 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship/ 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  Victoria,  BC,  Canada 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 

Composition 

Gordon  Beeferman,  Brooklyn,  NY 
DeWitt  Wa/lace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 
Oscar  Bettison,  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands 
Velmans  Foundation  Fellowship 
Rafael  A.  Hernandez,  III,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
David  T.  Little,  Blairstown,  NJ 
ASCAP  Foundation  Leonard  Bernstein  Composer 
Fellowship 

Florian  Maier,  Landshut,  Germany 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Arlene  Elizabeth  Sierra,  New  York,  NY 
Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Dmitri  Tymoczko,  Berkeley,  CA 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Conducting 

Ludovic  Morlot,  Paris,  France 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Toshiaki  Murikami,  Kawasaki,  Japan 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship/ 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Librarian 

Brian  Casper,  Schenectady,  NY 
C.  D.  Jackson  Fellowship 
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TMC  OPERA  CHALLENGE  CONTRIBUTORS 


In  response  to  a generous  challenge  pledge  by  an  anonymous  BSO  Trustee,  the 
following  individuals  have  made  generous  contributions  to  endow  the  opera  program 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sandy  Eyre,  Associate  Director  of  Tanglewood 
Development,  at  (413)  637-5261,  or  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Director  of  Individual 
Giving,  at  (413)  637-5275. 


Anonymous  (3) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Atkin 
George  and  Roberta  Berry 
Philip  Sedgwick  Deely  and 
Hilary  Somers  Deely 
Ms.  Ann  V.  Dulye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  B.  England 
Nancy  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  Lincoln  Russell 
Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Liz  and  George  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Krupp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Loeb 


Diane  H.  Lupean  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Lupean 
Mrs.  Barbara  McCullough 
Dr.  Martin  C.  Mihm,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Moody  Press 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  H.  Pryor,  Jr. 
Carole  and  Edward  I.  Rudman 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Schusterman 
Mrs.  Melissa  Sere 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Singleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmer  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Richard  James  Trant 
Mr.  Jan  Winkler  and 
Ms.  Hermine  Drezner 


Tanglewood 

THE  BSO  ONLINE 


BOSTON 


Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  fans  with  access  to  the  Internet  can  visit  the  orchestras 
official  home  page  (http://www.bso.org).  The  BSO  web  site  no,t  only  provides  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  all  of  the  orchestra’s  activities,  but  also  allows  you  to  buy  tickets 
to  BSO  and  Pops  concerts  online.  In  addition  to  program  listings  and  ticket  prices,  the  web 
site  offers  a wide  range  of  information  on  other  BSO  activities,  biographies  of  BSO  musi- 
cians and  guest  artists,  current  press  releases,  historical  facts  and  figures,  helpful  telephone 
numbers,  and  information  on  auditions  and  job  openings.  A highlight  of  the  site  is  a virtual- 
reality  tour  of  the  orchestra’s  home,  Symphony  Hall.  Since  the  BSO  web  site  is  updated  on 
a regular  basis,  we  invite  you  to  check  in  frequently. 


OPERA  EVENT  CONTRIBUTORS 


The  following  individuals  have  made  contributions  over  and  above  their  ticket  purchases  to 
support  the  opera  program  at  Tanglewood. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sandy  Eyre,  Associate  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development,  at 
(413)  637-5261,  or  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Director  of  Individual  Giving,  at  (413)  637-5275. 


Anonymous  (8) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermit  Adler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Alexander 

Mr.  Anthony  Angarano 
Ms.  Rosemary  Antonucci 
Diane  M.  Austin  and 
Aaron  J.  Nurick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  J. 
Berger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  F. 
Blackmarr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Blier 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Blythjr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Brager 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  B. 
Bruskin 

Mr.  Gregory  E.  Bulger 
Renee  Burrows 
Ms.  Barbara  L.  Cohen- 
Hobbs 

Mrs.J.  Conway 
Lewis  R.  Dan,  M.D. 

Philip  Sedgwick  Deely  and 
Hilary  Somers  Deely 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channing 
Dichter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eitan  Evan 
Ralph  and  Audrey  Friedner 
Ms.  Dolly  H.  Frisch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
Garber 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H. 
Gendler 

Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Grausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sol 
Handwerker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hano 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Hirshfield 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  G. 

Holloway 
Ms.  Janet  Hopton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Howitt 

The  Inn  at  Stockbridge/ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Schiller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner 
Janssen,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  M. 
Johnson 

Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
Ms.  Charlotte  R.  Kaufman 
Stephen  B.  Kay  and  Nan 
Bennett  Kay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Kelly 
Dr.  Petra  Krauledat  and 
Mr.  w.  Peter  Hansen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Kronenberg 
Liz  and  George  Krupp 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lauterstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  H. 
Lent,  Jr. 

Dr.  Stanley  E.  Bogaty  / 
Long  Island  Eye 
Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Diane  H.  Lupean  and  Mrs. 

Edward  M.  Lupean 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Mandell 

Mr.  Dean  W.  Mathey 
Mrs.  Barbara  McCullough 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Merrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 

Meyer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Nef 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  S. 
Oppenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Anderson 
Plumer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rauch 

Mr.  Michael  Riordan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  J. 
Rousseau 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  B. 
Rubin 

Mr.  Gary  S.  Schieneman 
and  Ms.  Susan  B.  Fisher 
Schieneman 

Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah 
H.  Schneider 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan 
Schusterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  V. 
Seligsohn 

Mr.  Richard  Seltzer  Kaye 
Scholer  LLP 
Ms.  Melissa  Sere 
Mr.  Joel  Shapiro 
Mona  and  Arthur  Sherman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Singleton 

Ms.  Edina  A.  Soboleski 
Dr.  Norman  Solomon  and 
Dr.  Merwin  Geffen 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F. 
Spark 

Ms.  Barbara  J.  Spencer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Steinberg 

Mr.  Steven  D.  Thomas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Tilles 
Mr.  Dudley  H.  Towne 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A. 
Velmans 

Stephen  and  Dorothy 
Weber 

Dr.  Henny  Wenkart 
Ms.  Susan  Woolf 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ellen  Highstein,  Director,  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

2001  Artist  Faculty 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Members  of  each  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  both  principal  and  section 
players,  participate  in  the  daily  activities  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  giving  master  classes,  sec- 
tional rehearsals,  repertoire  classes,  and  chamber  music  coachings.  Acknowledgment  of  BSO  faculty 
will  be  included  on  individual  programs. 


luilliard  String  Quartet 
Seminar 

Steven  Ansell,  viola 
Ronald  Copes,  violin* 

Norman  Fischer,  cello 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello* 

Robert  Mann,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola* 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin* 

Charles  E.  Culpepper 
Foundation  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

*memher  of  the  Juilliard  String 
Quartet 

Chamber  Music 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Master 
Teacher  Chair,  endowed  by 
Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Pamela  Frank,  violin 
Norman  Fischer,  cello 
Edward  and  Lois  Bowles  Master 
Teacher  Chair 
Bonnie  Hampton,  cello 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 
Ursula  Oppens,  piano 
Renee  Longy  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
on  sabbatical  summer  2001 
Marylou  Speaker  Churchill, 
violin 

Berkshire  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Barry  Tuckwell,  horn 
Richard  Burgin  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

Vocal  Music 
Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano 
Harry  and  Nancy  Lurie  Marks 
Tanglewood  Artist-in-Residence 
Kenneth  Griffiths, 
vocal  music  coach 


Dennis  Helmrich, 
vocal  music  coach 
Kayo  Iwama, 
vocal  music  coach 
Karl  Paulnack, 
vocal  music  coach 
Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 
Vic  Firth  Master  Teacher  Chair, 
endowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wheeler 

Alan  Smith,  Vocal  Music 
Coordinator 

Craig  Smith,  Bach  Seminar 
Valerie  Trujillo, 
vocal  music  coach 
Pierre  Vallet,  language  coach 
Florence  Gould  Foundation 
Resident  Artist 

Opera 

David  Kneuss,  stage  director 
Marc  Astafan,  stage  director 
Alyssa  Dodson,  movement 

Conducting 

Seiji  Ozawa 
Andre  Previn 
Robert  Spano,  Director, 
Conducting  Program 
Sana  H.  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh 
Master  Teacher  Chair 
Ford  Lallerstedt,  score  reading 
and  analysis 
Vytas  Baksys,  piano 

Composition  and 
Contemporary  Music 

Louis  Andriessen,  Choreog- 
rapher Composer  Lab 
Stefan  Asbury,  Coordinator  of 
New  Music  Activities 
Oliver  Knussen,  Director, 
Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music 


Michael  Gandolfi 
Osvaldo  Golijov 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Artist-in- 
Residence 
John  Harbison 
Bright  Sheng 
Charles  Wuorinen, 
Composer-in- Residence, 
Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music 

Visiting  Artists  and  Special 
Guests 

Roberto  Abbado,  conductor 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting 
Artist 

Julian  Anderson,  composer 
Eric  Booth,  music  education 
and  youth  concerts 
James  Conlon,  conductor 

Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

Federico  Cortese,  conductor 
John  Corigliano,  composer 
Graham  Cozzubbo, 
stage  director 
Susan  Knussen,  music 
education  and  youth  concerts 
Magnus  Lindberg,  composer 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master 
Teacher  Chair 
Robert  Mann,  conductor 
Roger  Voisin,  solfege 
Surdna  Foundation  Master 
Teacher  Chair 
Ned  Rorem,  composer 
I lan  Volkov,  conductor 
John  Williams,  composer 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Artist-in-Residence 
Paul  Zukofsky,  conductor 
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Tanglewood  Music  Center  Staff:  Patricia  Brown,  Associate  Director;  Margie  Chebotariov,  Manager 
of  Student  Services;  Keith  C.  Elder,  Operations  Manager;  Julie  Giattina,  Coordinator;  Brian 
Wallenmeyer,  Scheduler 

Tanglewood  Development:  Tracy  Wilson,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development  and  Community 
Relations;  Sandy  Eyre,  Associate  Director;  Meredith  McCarroll,  Friends  Office  Manager 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra:  Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager;  Alicia  DiDonato, 
Assistant  Orchestra  Manager;  Robert  Olivia,  Librarian;  Jason  Macy,  Stage  Manager 

2001  Summer  Staff:  Brian  Battaglia,  Lisa  Booth,  Hudi  Broughton,  Joshua  Budway,  Susan  Chase, 
Paul  Connor,  Daniel  Cooper,  Michael  Kearns,  Hugo  Kimura,  Katherine  Marsch,  Margaret 
McCafferty,  Caissa  McClinton,  Lydia  Miller,  Ryan  Mix,  Michael  Nock,  Bradford  Pino,  Joel 
Rappaport,  Igor  Sadetsky,  Isabel  Silva,  Sara  Shumway,  Justin  Wall,  William  Wozniak 

Audio  Department  and  Fellowships 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  generous  support  of  the  Audio 
Department;  Timothy  Martyn,  Marie  Ebbing,  Michael  Flemming,  Francois  Goupil,  Brian  Richards 

Conducting  Class  Reading  Quintet:  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  generous  support  of  the  conducting  class  Reading  Quintet  by  the  Merrill  Lynch  Foundation  and 
Friends  of  the  Armenian  Culture  Society,  Michael  Fenton,  viola;  Kate  Kayaian,  cello;  Jeffrey  Kipperman, 
bass;  Simon  MacDonald,  violin;  Nathan  Schmidt,  violin 


For  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Program  copyright  ©2001  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Cover  design  by  Susan  Hopkins 

Costume  renderings  by  Sarah  G.  Conly 

Program  printed  by  The  Studley  Press,  Inc.,  Dalton,  MA 
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Get  Cooking ! 


Cooking  with  Music  is  a celebration  of  the  tastes  and 
traditions  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  book  is 
a fund-raising  project  undertaken  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 


Cooking  with  Music  includes  the  favorite  recipes  of  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Keith  Lockhart,  John  Williams,  Jessye  Norman, 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Harry  Ellis  Dickson,  guest  musicians  and 
conductors,  and  members  of  the  BSO  and  Boston  Pops. 
The  book  also  includes  historical  perspectives 
and  interesting  information  about  the  Orchestra's 
history.  Symphony  Hall,  and  Tanglewood. 


To  purchase  your  copy  of  Cooking  with  Music,  visit  THE  CLASS  HOUSE  at  Tangle- 
wood,  adjacent  to  the  Main  Cate  and  the  Highwood  Cate  on  the  Tanglewood 
grounds,  or  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE  located  at  the  Main  Cate. 


MAIN  CATE:  Monday  through  Friday,  ioam-4pm;  Friday  nights,  5:30pm  until  the  grounds  close;  Saturday,  gam-4pm, 
6pm  until  the  grounds  close;  Sunday,  ioam-6pm  (Glass  House),  noon-6pm  (Music  Store).  Closed  during  performances. 

HIGHWOOD  CATE:  Weeknight  Concerts  at  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall, 7pm  through  intermission;  Friday  nights,  5:30pm  until  the 
grounds  close;  Saturday,  9am-4pm,  6pm  until  the  grounds  close;  Sunday,  noon-6pm.  Closed  during  performances. 


You  are  invited  to  take 

2001  _ _ 

Tanglewood  Guided  Tours 

of  Tanglewood 

sponsored  by  the  Tanglewood  Association  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Association  of  Volunteers. 

Free  to  the  public:  Wednesday  from  10:30  a.m.  and  Saturday  at  1:30  p.m. 
Free  to  Sunday  ticket-holders : Sunday  at  12:30  p.m. 

All  tours  last  one  hour,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  Tanglewood  Visitor  Center. 
Please  arrive  at  the  Visitor  Center  five  minutes  before  the  starting  time  of  each  tour. 
Croup  tours  may  be  scheduled  at  other  times  by  calling  the  Tanglewood  Volunteer  Office  at 
(413)  637S393 ■ A contribution  of  $6  per  person  is  requested  for  scheduled  group  tours. 
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Tanglew(®d 

Music 

Center 


Saturday,  July  28,  2001  at  2:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Til  Tanglewood 

MUSIC  CENTER 


CHOREOGRAPHER-COMPOSER  LAB 
LOUIS  ANDRIESSEN  AND  BEPPIE  BLANKERT,  MENTORS 

A collaboration  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  Jacob’s  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
featuring  the  works  of  the  Tanglewood  Composition  Fellows 


GORDON  BEEFERMAN 

Pull  Anita  Cheng,  choreographer 

Erika  Bloom,  dancer 
Victoria  Tobia,  dancer 


RAFAEL  A.  HERNANDEZ  III 

The  Composer  Eliza  Miller,  choreographer 
Anne  Lentz,  dancer 
Rafael  A.  Hernandez  III,  special  guest 

Adele  Myers,  choreographer 
Christopher  Williams,  dancer 

Nanine  Linning,  choreographer 
Anne  Lentz,  dancer 
Mirjam  ter  Linden,  dancer 
John  Taylor,  dancer 
Christopher  Williams,  dancer 
Ling-Fen  Chien,  dancer 


DAVID  T.  LITTLE 

Trio  Nanine  Linning,  choreographer 

Mirjam  ter  Linden,  dancer 
John  Taylor,  dancer 
Christopher  Williams,  dancer 

Act  V,  Scene  1 ADELE  MYERS,  CHOREOGRAPHER 

Ling-Fen  Chien,  dancer 
Tiffany  Tinsley,  dancer 


Untitled 

Sticky 


#3 


# 3 

Anita  Cheng,  choreographer 

Duet  for  Solo 

Anne  Lentz,  dancer 
John  Taylor,  dancer 
Tiffany  Tinsley,  dancer 

Eliza  Miller,  choreographer 
John  Taylor,  dancer 
Tiffany  Tinsley,  dancer 
Bharat  Chandra,  prerecorded  clarinet 

ARLENE  ELIZABETH  SIERRA 


Slingshot 

Nanine  Linning,  choreographer 

Unraveling 

Mirjam  ter  Linden,  dancer 
John  Taylor,  dancer 

Anita  Cheng,  choreographer 
Erika  Bloom,  dancer 

Tango 

Adele  Myers,  choreographer 
Erika  Bloom,  dancer 
Victoria  Tobia,  dancer 

Risk 

Eliza  Miller,  choreographer 
Erika  Bloom,  dancer 
Ling-Fen  Chien,  dancer 
Mirjam  ter  Linden,  dancer 

OSCAR  BETTISON 


Fauna 

Anita  Cheng,  choreographer 

Untitled 

Mirjam  ter  Linden,  dancer 
Christopher  Williams,  dancer 

Nanine  Linning,  choreographer 
Victoria  Tobia,  dancer 

Bar  13 

Adele  Myers,  choreographer 
Ling-Fen  Chien,  dancer 
Tiffany  Tinsley,  dancer 
Victoria  Tobia,  dancer 

To  Be  Announced 

Eliza  Miller,  choreographer 
Anne  Lentz,  dancer 
Christopher  Williams,  dancer 

—INTERMISSION— 

LOUIS  ANDRIESSEN 


“Boogie-woogie”  from  De  Stijl  Beppie  Blankert,  choreographer 

Beppie  Blankert,  speaker  and  dancer 
Louis  Andriessen,  piano 

“Nausikaa”  from  Odyssey  Beppie  Blankert,  choreographer 

Betsy  Torenbos,  dancer 
John  Taylor,  dancer 
Erika  Bloom,  dancer 
Ling-Fen  Chien,  dancer 
Anne  Lentz,  dancer 
Mirjam  ter  Linden,  dancer 
Tiffany  Tinsley,  dancer 
Victoria  Tobia,  dancer 
Christopher  Williams,  dancer 
Marlene  Miller,  video 

De  Materie  Part  IV  BETSY  TORENBOS,  CHOREOGRAPHER 

Betsy  Torenbos,  dancer 
Jearzej  Niestroj,  camera 


The  Composer-Choreographer  Lab  Ensemble 


Violin 

Simon  MacDonald 
Nathan  Schmidt 

Viola 

Michael  Fenton 

Cello 

Katherine  Kayaian 

Double  Bass 

Jeffrey  Kipperman 


Flute/Piccolo 

Marisela  Sager 

Clarinet/E-Flat  Clarinet 

Bharat  Chandra 

Trumpet 

Andrew  Sorg 

Percussion 

William  Wozniak 

Piano 

Molly  Morkoski 
Michael  Sheppard 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  gratefully  acknowledges 
The  Andrew  Mellon  Foundation  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loet  A.  Velmans 
for  their  generous  support  of  the  Composer-Choreographer  Lab. 

Additional  funds  have  been  provided  by  an  endowment  grant  from  the 

Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 


ABOUT  THE  COMPOSER-CHOREOGRAPHER  LAB 


Music  and  dance  are  very  different  beasts.  In  the  craft  of  music,  a 
composer  creates  in  isolation  and  then  delivers  his  or  her  creation  to  an  agent  for 
rendering.  In  dance,  the  creator  and  agent  are  in  collaboration,  as  the 
choreographer  uses  the  dancer  as  an  aid  in  the  search  for  gestures.  Music  is 
written  down,  while  dance  must  be  demonstrated  and  then  memorized.  From 
the  perspective  of  the  audience,  music  exists  is  primarily  to  be  heard  and  dance 
exists  to  be  seen,  its  accompanying  music  relegated  to  a secondary  role. 

But  music  and  dance  also  share  much  of  the  same  artistic  vocabulary: 
phrase,  gesture,  shape,  and  motion  are  all  terms  equally  at  home  in  both 
mediums,  and  the  collaboration  between  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the 
Jacob’s  Pillow  Dance  Festival  has  sought  to  reconcile  differences  based  on  these 
similarities.  The  sixteen  short  pieces  that  comprise  the  first  half  of  this 
afternoon’s  program  represent  the  cumulative  efforts  of  five  composers  and  four 
choreographers  working  closely  with  a core  of  musicians  and  dancers.  With  this 
format  of  numerous  small  pieces,  the  composer-choreographer  lab  allowed  for 
the  greatest  number  of  varied  pairings  between  composers  and  choreographers, 
and  the  best  chance  for  those  involved  to  learn  the  language  of  each  other’s 
craft. 

As  the  composers  and  choreographers  worked  together,  each  found 
their  ideas  influenced  by  their  counterparts  in  the  other  field.  Composers  sitting 
in  on  dance  rehearsals  found  inspiration  in  the  motions  of  the  human  body, 
while  choreographers  often  found  ideas  in  the  turn  of  a musical  phrase.  They 
also  learned  to  work  within  boundaries:  creating  as  freely  as  possible,  yet 
remembering  to  leave  room  for  someone  else’s  art  to  join  with  their  own.  The 
compositions  and  choreographies  grew  organically  together. 

From  the  musical  side  of  the  project  (represented  by  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center),  the  aesthetic  ideals  behind  the  Composer-Choreographer  Lab 
represent  an  exploration  of  music’s  partnership  with  the  dramatic.  Music  no 
longer  stands  autonomous,  serving  the  needs  of  a larger  artistic  unity  and 
reaching  out  to  audiences  through  the  language  of  combined  art  forms. 

— from  the  remarks  of  Louis  Andriessen  and  Beppie  Blankert 


TEXTS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


Boogie-woogie 

English  translation  from  the  original  Dutch 
Spoken  Text: 

In  those  days  Piet  Mondrian  sent  a message  that  he  was  in  Holland  and 
that  he  couldn’t  return  to  Paris.  Mrs.  Hannaert  invited  him  to  stay  and  when  one 
afternoon  I came  ‘round  he  was  sitting  with  her  at  the  table.  He  made  a strange 
impression  upon  me  because  of  his  hesitating  way  of  speaking  and  the  nervous 
twitching  of  his  mouth. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  he  stayed  in  Lasey  and  rented  a small  atelier  in 
the  Noolse  Street.  In  the  evenings  we  would  go  to  Hamdorf  because  Piet  loved 
dancing.  Whenever  he  made  a date  (preferably  with  a very  young  girl)  he  was 
noticeably  good  humored.  He  danced  with  a straight  back  looking  upwards  as 
he  made  his  “stylized”  dance  steps.  The  artists  in  Lasey  soon  began  to  call  him 
the  “dancing  madonna”! 

One  afternoon  in  ’29  I was  with  him  in  Paris  and  met  the  Hoyacks  in 
his  atelier.  After  awhile,  without  saying  anything,  he  put  on  a small 
gramophone  (which  stood  as  a black  spot  on  a small  white  table  under  a painting 
of  which  it  seemed  to  be  the  extension)  and  began  quietly  and  stiffly,  with 
Madam  Hoyack,  to  step  around  the  atelier! 

I invited  him  to  dine  with  me  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old  days. 

Walking  on  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  suddenly  I had  the  feeling  that  he  had 
shrunk.  It  was  a strange  sensation.  In  the  metro  we  said  goodbye;  when  we 
heard  the  whistle  he  placed  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  embraced  me.  I saw  him 
slowly  walking  to  the  exit,  his  head  slightly  to  one  side,  lost  in  himself,  solitary 
and  alone.  That  was  our  last  meeting. 

Mrs.  M.  van  Domselaer  - Middelkoop 

De  Materie 

Poem  by  Willem  Kloar 

English  translation  from  the  original  Dutch 

Chorus: 

Dream  of  beautiful  death  and  eternal  desire 
Splendor  of  catching  and  feeling  in  steady  arms,  - 
Beauty,  pressed  to  the  loudly  pounding  heart,  - 

Splendor  of  holding  each  other  in  a fiery  embrace 
Blessedness  released  in  a wordless  compassion. 

Blessedness  itself  in  the  lifting  of  all  pain. 

O,  desire!  The  billow  break  over  me. 

By  the  dark  spray  of  the  thrilled  waves. 

To  see  how  Life  perishes  around  me. 

But  not  Love,  and  while  staring 

At  the  quiet  shining  of  your  open  face 

United  with  you,  journeying  with  you  to  eternity. . . 


Spoken  text:  Marie  Curie 


MEET  THE  ARTISTS 


Mentors 

Louis  Andriessen  is  now  widely  regarded  as  the  leading  composer  working  in 
the  Netherlands  and  is  a central  figure  in  the  international  new  music  scene. 
From  a background  in  jazz  and  avant-garde  composition,  Mr.  Andriessen  has 
evolved  a style  employing  elemental  harmonic,  melodic,  and  rhythmic  materials, 
heard  in  totally  distinctive  instrumentation.  Collaborative  works  with  other 
artists  include  a series  of  dance  projects,  the  full  length  theatre  piece  De  Materie 
created  with  Robert  Wilson  for  the  Netherlands  Opera,  and  three  works  created 
with  Peter  Greenaway:  the  film  M is  for  Man,  Music,  Mozart,  and  the  stage 
works  ROSA,  Death  of  a Composer  and  Writing  to  Vermeer,  premiered  at  the 
Netherlands  Opera  in  1994  and  1999  respectivelyNonesuch  Records  has 
released  a new  series  of  recordings  of  Mr.  Andriessen's  major  works,  including 
the  complete  De  Materie  and  most  recently  ROSA,  Death  of  a Composer. 

Beppie  Blankert  has  a special  relationship  with  music.  Louis  Andriessen,  Ron 
Ford,  Henk  van  der  Meulen,  Steve  Martland,  Harry  de  Wit  and  others  have 
written  original  music  for  her.  She  is  now  preparing  a new  work  with  Michael 
Torke.  Between  1991  and  1994  Blankert  made  two  evening-length  dance 
concerts  about  the  life  and  the  music  of  American  Composer  Charles  E.  Ives: 
Ives  and  Volume  2.  In  both  works,  all  of  the  music  was  performed  live  and 
toured  the  Netherlands,  Europe,  and  North  America.  The  collaboration  between 
Blankert  and  Andriessen  started  with  the  making  of  Dubbelspoor  in  1986.  Since 
then  they  have  made  several  works,  the  most  recent  being  Odyssey  in  1995. 

Composers 

Gordon  Beeferman,  a native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  studied  piano,  jazz, 
and  Third  Stream  privately.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Music,  where  he  received  the  school’s  highest  honor,  the  Stanley 
Medal.  Mr.  Beeferman  has  received  two  BMI  Student  Composer  Awards,  an 
ASCAP  Young  Composer  Award,  the  BMG/Williams  College  National  Awards 
to  Young  Composers  Grand  Prize,  and  a residency  at  the  Aaron  Copland  House. 
His  music  has  been  recently  heard  at  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston,  Orchestra  Hall  in 
Chicago,  Weill  Hall  in  New  York,  and  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Oscar  Bettison  was  bom  in  St.  Helier,  Jersey  in  1975.  He  studied  for  his 
bachelor’s  degree  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  with  Simon  Bainbridge  and 
then  with  Robert  Saxton  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama,  where  he 
gained  a master’s  degree  with  distinction.  He  is  currently  studying  with  Louis 
Andriessen  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  The  Hague.  His  commissions  include 
pieces  for  the  Composer’s  Ensemble,  New  London  Orchestra,  the  Oxford 
Contemporary  Music  Festival,  the  New  London  Children’s  Choir,  a BBC 
commission,  and  a work  for  the  London  Sinfonietta  to  commemorate  their  30th 
anniversary. 

Rafael  A.  Hernandez  III  was  bom  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  though  he  considers 
himself  a native  of  Virginia  Beach,  VA  where  he  grew  up.  He  earned  his 
bachelor  of  music  degree  from  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  in  1998  and 
his  master  of  music  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in  2001 . In 
the  fall,  he  will  begin  work  towards  his  doctor  of  musical  arts  degree  at  Indiana 
University.  His  past  teachers  have  included  Allan  Blank,  Peter  Knell,  Dan 
Welcher,  Donald  Grantham,  and  Russell  Pinkston.  He  lives  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana  with  his  wife  Rachel  and  his  daughter  Novlyne. 


David  T.  Little,  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1978,  recently  graduated  from 
Susquehanna  University  with  a bachelor  of  music  degree  in  Percussion 
Performance.  He  has  participated  in  the  Ellen  Taaffe  Zwilich  Young  Composers 
Workshop  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Music2000,  and  the  Bowdoin  Summer  Music 
Festival.  In  the  fall,  he  will  pursue  a master  of  music  degree  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  His  teachers  have  included  Lee  Hyla,  Michael  Gandolfi, 
Robert  Beaser,  Chris  Theofanidis,  Judith  Weir,  Patrick  Long,  and  David 
Mattingly. 

Arlene  Elizabeth  Sierra  was  bom  in  Miami,  FL.  After  receiving  bachlor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  music  degrees  from  Oberlin  College,  she  earned  a master’s 
degree  in  composition  from  the  Yale  School  of  Music  and  a doctorate  in 
composition  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  She  has  studied  with  Jacob 
Druckman,  Martin  Bresnick  and  William  Albright,  among  others.  Based  in  both 
New  York  and  London,  Ms.  Sierra  has  received  awards  from  ASCAP  and  the 
American  Music  Center,  an  Aspen  Music  Festival  Composition  Fellowship,  and 
a MacDowell  Colony  Fellowship.  Her  works  have  been  performed  at  numerous 
American  and  international  music  festivals,  as  well  as  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Tokyo,  New  York,  Boston  and  Minneapolis.  In  May  2001  Ms.  Sierra  became 
the  first  woman  and  the  first  American  to  win  the  coveted  Tom  Takemitsu 
Composition  Prize.  Future  projects  include  four  new  commissions:  a short 
opera  for  the  English  National  Opera  Studio,  a work  for  the  Aeolian  Singers 
commissioned  by  the  Performing  Right  Society,  a commission  from  the 
Huddersfield  Contemporary  Music  Festival  for  the  ensemble  Psappha,  and  a 
new  work  for  principals  of  the  Albany  Symphony. 

Choreographers 

Anita  Cheng  received  her  bachelor  of  arts  in  English  from  The  Colorado 
College,  her  master  of  fine  arts  in  Dance  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
completed  her  post-graduate  study  in  choreography  as  a Fulbright  Scholar  in 
Hong  Kong.  In  1998  and  1999,  she  was  presented  by  the  Underexposed  series  at 
Dixon  Place  and  received  grants  from  the  Experimental  Television  Center.  In 
2000,  Anita  Cheng  Dance  co-produced  the  dance  concert  Against  Type  at  the 
Merce  Cunningham  Studio,  NYC.  In  summer  2001  Ms.  Cheng  has  been  invited 
to  perform  at  The  Colorado  College  and  will  premier  a four-channel  DVD 
installation,  DTnvenzione,  with  longtime  collaborator,  Ronaldo  Kiel,  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

Adele  Myers  earned  her  bachelor  of  arts  in  dance  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
and  her  master  of  fine  arts  in  dance  from  Florida  State  University.  While 
attending  FSU,  Ms.  Myers  received  two  University  Fellowships  and  the  Artist 
Award  from  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Honor  Society.  She  was  a professional  dancer  in 
New  York  for  six  years  as  a member  of  the  Joy  Kellman  Dance  Company.  Ms. 
Myers  was  also  a guest  artist  with  several  companies  including  Momix,  and  the 
Motion  Pictures  Dance  Company.  She  has  served  as  a choreographic/rehearsal 
assistant  for  Jawole  Zollar,  Artistic  Director  of  the  Urban  Bush  Women  on  many 
occasions  including  a residency  with  the  Alvin  Ailey  American  Dance  Theatre. 
Ms.  Myers’s  choreography  has  been  presented  in  South  America,  England,  New 
York  and  throughout  the  southeast.  Currently,  she  is  an  Assistant  Professor  at 
Newcomb  College  in  the  Department  of  Theatre  and  Dance  at  Tulane 
University.  Ms.  Myers  is  also  a co-founder  of  Physical  Theatre  Productions 
(PTP). 


Eliza  Miller  graduated  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  1998,  where  she 
studied  dance  and  choreography  with  Viola  Farber.  After  a year  in  Berlin,  she 
returned  to  New  York  City  to  found  the  Eliza  Miller  Dance  Company  in  2000. 
Her  choreography  has  been  presented  at  Danspace  DraftWorks  at  St.  Mark’s 
Church;  the  Mulberry  Street  Theater  Newsteps  series;  the  92nd  Street  Y;  the  Pace 
Downtown  Theater;  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.  (as 
part  of  the  American  College  Dance  Festival  national  gala);  and  the  Teatro 
Ravenna  in  Ravenna,  Italy.  She  has  been  honored  with  several  grants  and 
fellowships,  including  a Harkness  Space  Grant  at  the  92nd  Street  Y and  major 
grants  from  the  Mary  Flagler  Cary  Charitable  Trust  and  the  Green  wall 
Foundation.  This  August,  EMDC  was  invited  to  participate  in  a new  ten-day 
residency  for  emerging  New  York  City  companies  at  the  Lexington  Center  for 
the  Arts  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  sponsored  by  NYC’s  Ensemble 
Studio  Theater.  Her  company  will  self-produce  its  first  New  York  season  in 
September,  2001  at  Danspace  Project  at  St.  Mark’s  Church  through  the 
Dance:Access  series. 

Nanine  Linning  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  Dutch  choreographers 
around  today.  She  graduated  from  the  Rotterdam  Dance  Academy  in  1998. 
During  her  training  she  completed  seven  choreographies — solos,  duos  and 
ensemble  works — and  assisted  William  Forsythe  and  Dana  Caspersen  with  their 
dance  film  From  a classical  position.  Linnings’s  duet  Skunk  was  awarded  the 
third  prize  in  the  1997  Hannover  Wettbewerb  for  young  choreographers.  The 
duet  Mono/Stereo,  danced  with  Bruno  Listopad,  was  presented  and  broadcast 
during  the  1998  Dutch  Dance  Days.  She  received  an  incentive  grant  from  the 
Prince  Bernhard  Fund  for  her  first  choreography  to  break  into  the  professional 
circuit.  Since  then  she  has  worked  successfully  as  a freelance  choreographer 
with  her  own  project-based  company,  PIPSTERS,  receiving  financial  support 
from  the  city  and  the  state.  She  was  appointed  as  “house  choreographer”  to 
create  ensemble  works  for  large  stages  at  Scapino  Ballet  Rotterdam,  a large 
modem  dance  company.  In  the  year  2000  she  was  nominated  for  the  Dutch 
Culture  Prize.  Over  the  years  she  has  created  a wide  range  of  works,  from  solos 
to  works  for  larger  groups. 


Musicians 

Bharat  Chandra,  clarinet,  has  been  with  the  New  World  Symphony  for  the 
past  three  years  and  was  recently  appointed  principal  clarinet  of  the  Florida 
West  Coast  Symphony  in  Sarasota.  He  received  his  master  of  music  degree 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  his  bachelor  of  music  degree,  with  a 
minor  in  ethics,  from  Southern  Methodist  University. 

Michael  Fenton,  violist,  is  currently  pursuing  a master’s  degree  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  did  his  undergraduate  work  at  the  Oberlin 
College  and  Conservatory  and  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  graduating 
from  Oberlin  with  degrees  in  both  viola  and  history.  Mr.  Fenton  is  an  active 
freelancer  in  the  Boston  area,  performing  with  ensembles  such  as  the  Boston 
Philharmonic  and  the  Boston  Modem  Orchestra  Project. 

Katherine  Kayaian,  cellist,  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
with  Colin  Carr  and  subsequently  was  invited  to  join  the  New  World  Symphony 
training  academy,  where  she  performed  as  co-principal  cellist  for  three  years,  as 
well  as  in  the  chamber  music  series.  Ms.  Kayaian  now  resides  in  Boston  and 
performs  with  various  groups  including  the  Boston  Modem  Orchestra  Project, 
the  Boston  Philharmonic,  and  the  chamber  ensemble  Red  and  White. 


Jeffrey  Kipperman,  double  bass,  is  a graduate  student  at  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  studies  with  Lawrence  Wolfe.  He  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  in  music  performance  from  Brandeis  University  in  1999,  where 
in  his  senior  year  he  performed  as  soloist  with  the  Brandeis  University 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  winner  of  their  concerto  competition.  Mr.  Kipperman 
was  also  awarded  the  Reiner  Prize  in  Composition  while  at  Brandeis  and 
performed  last  summer  at  Tanglewood  as  a member  of  Yo-Yo  Ma’s  Silk  Road 
Project. 

Simon  MacDonald,  violin,  earned  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  in  performance 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  received  a full  scholarship  to 
pursue  his  master  of  music  degree  at  McGill  University.  After  playing  the  1999 
season  with  the  Louisiana  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  New  Orleans,  Mr. 
MacDonald  joined  the  Winnipeg  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  appears  regularly 
with  the  Manitoba  Chamber  Orchestra,  MusikBarock  Ensemble,  and  Ground 
Swell,  a new  music  ensemble. 

Molly  Morkoski,  piano,  has  worked  with  established  composers  such  as  John 
Adams,  Martin  Bresnick,  Claude  Baker,  David  Dzubay,  John  Harbison,  Aaron 
Jay  Kemis,  Marylin  Shrude,  Augusta  Reed  Thomas,  and  Joan  Tower.  Ms. 
Morkoski  holds  a master’s  degree  and  a performer’s  certificate  from  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington.  She  is  currently  a doctoral  student  in  piano 
performance  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  where  she 
studies  with  Gilbert  Kalish. 

Marisela  Sager,  flute,  holds  a master  of  music  degree  in  performance  from 
Rice  University,  where  she  studied  with  Leone  Buyse.  Ms.  Sager  received  her 
bachelor  of  music  degree  from  San  Diego  State  University  and  has  performed 
with  the  National  Repertory  Orchestra,  the  Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  the  New 
World  Symphony.  She  has  appeared  as  a soloist  with  the  San  Diego  State 
Orchestra  and  with  the  New  Mexico  Symphony  as  the  winner  of  the  Frank 
Bowen  Young  Artist  Competition. 

Nathan  Schmidt,  violinist,  will  be  a sophomore  next  year  at  The  Juilliard 
School.  This  summer,  he  is  a member  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  reading 
ensemble,  working  with  Robert  Spano  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  He  previously  attended 
New  England  Conservatory  Preparatory  School,  Walnut  Hill  School  and 
Musicorda  Summer  Festival.  Mr.  Schmidt  enjoys  composing  in  his  free  time. 

Michael  Sheppard,  piano,  has  both  a master’s  and  a bachelor’s  degree  from 
Peabody  Conservatory,  and  will  return  to  Peabody  in  2001  to  study  with  Leon 
Fleisher.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  performed  in  masterclasses  for  such  renowned 
artists  and  pedagogues  as  Eugene  Istomin,  Victor  Rosenbaum,  Garrick  Ohlsson, 
Murray  Perahia,  and  Daniel  Barenboim.  He  has  appeared  in  solo  and  chamber 
music  recitals  across  the  United  States  and  in  France  and  Italy. 

Andrew  Sorg,  trumpet,  received  his  bachelor  of  music  and  graduate  degrees 
from  the  Boston  Conservatory.  He  has  performed  with  the  various  orchestras, 
such  as  Emanuel  Music  in  Boston,  the  New  Bedford  Symphony,  the  Berkshire 
Symphony,  and  the  New  England  Philharmonic.  As  a chamber  musician,  he  has 
performed  with  the  Paramount,  Atlantic,  and  Boston  Conservatory  Faculty  Brass 
Quintets  and  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Brass  Quintet,  the  1998  New  York 
Brass  Conference  Grand  Prize  winners. 


William  Wozniak,  percussion,  is  currently  the  principal  timpanist  of  the  New 
World  Symphony.  He  holds  a bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  and  a master  of  music  degree  from  Temple  University.  Mr.  Wozniak 
has  played  under  such  notable  conductors  as  Michael  Tiolson-Thomas,  Seiji 
Oazawa,  Robert  Spano,  and  Andre  Previn.  He  has  been  a participant  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  National  Orchestral  Institute,  National  Repertory 
Orchestra,  and  the  Evian  Music  Festival  in  Evian,  France. 

Dancers 

Erika  Bloom  has  performed  with  Michael  Lelux,  in  Bridgman/Packer's  Rapid 
Eye  Movement , as  a soloist  in  Dana  Nicolay's  Nutcracker  and  The  Seasons,  with 
the  Discovery  Dance  Group,  and  with  Jennifer  Wood's  The  Duplex  Dancers. 

She  is  currently  a member  of  Iron  Stone  Movement  Company  and  Anita  Cheng 
Dance,  with  whom  she  has  performed  at  the  Joyce  Soho,  the  Cunningham 
Studio,  and  Connecticut  College.  Ms.  Bloom  graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude  from 
Hunter  College  with  a bachelor  of  arts  in  dance. 

Ling-Fen  Chien  received  her  bachelor  of  fine  arts  in  dance  from  Florida  State 
University  in  2000.  While  at  FSU,  she  was  a member  of  Dance  Repertory 
Theater  in  1998  and  2000.  Ms.  Chien  is  originally  from  Taiwan  and  graduated 
with  a degree  in  dance  from  the  National  Taiwan  Academy  of  the  Arts  in  1995. 
She  has  recently  moved  to  New  York. 

Anne  Lentz  is  a graduate  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  where  she  studied  dance 
with  Viola  Farber  Slayton.  She  currently  performs  with  Pam  Tanowitz,  Eliza 
Miller  and  The  Comer  Store  Dance  Company.  Ms.  Lentz  was  selected  to 
participate  in  the  lab  by  choreographer  Eliza  Miller. 

Mirjam  ter  Linden  graduated  in  1995  from  the  Rotterdam  Dansacademy  stage 
department  and  has  worked  with  many  talented  choreographers,  such  as 
Jacqueline  Knoops,  Djazzex,  Joseph  Tmim,  Beppie  Blankert.  She  has  worked 
since  1998  with  Nanine  Linning  in  several  productions. 

John  Taylor  was  educated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and  has  danced 
with  various  groups  in  Wales  and  the  Netherlands.  As  a dancer  and  actor,  he 
has  worked  for  Satori  (Blok  and  Steel),  Dansproduktie,  and  the  Independent 
Theater,  where  he  played  the  lead  in  the  dance  opera  Hamlet  as  well  as  other 
dance  pieces.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a modem  dance  teacher  at  The  Theater  School  in 
Amsterdam  and  was  honored  with  the  Silver  Dance  Prize  in  1992  for  his  work 
as  a dancer.  Since  1986  he  has  worked  with  Beppie  Blankert  in  eight 
productions. 

Tiffany  Tinsley  graduated  with  a bachelor  of  fine  arts  in  dance  from  the 
University  of  Florida  with  Highest  honors  in  May  2001.  While  there  she 
performed  works  by  Shapiro  & Smith  Dance,  Adele  Myers,  Kelly  Drummond 
Cawthon,  Urban  Bush  Women,  and  many  others.  She  was  a founding  member 
of  the  Florida  MOD  Project  and  a featured  performer  in  the  first  People’s 
Touring  Project. 


Victoria  Tobia  received  her  bachelor  of  fine  arts  in  dance  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  danced  with  modem  and  jazz  dance  companies  around  the 
Detroit  area  before  moving  to  New  York  in  1991.  Since  moving  to  New  York, 
Ms.  Tobia  has  performed  with  the  Artichoke  Dance  Company,  Aviva  Geismar 
and  Dancers,  Beat  Upon  Beat,  Laura  Staton  Dances,  and  with  choreographers 
Johanna  Meyer  and  Kristi  Spessard.  In  addition  to  managing  her  own  personal 
training  business,  she  teaches  movement  classes  at  New  York  University. 

Betsy  Torenbos  directed  and  played  in  Sisters  in  Time  Nos.  1 &2  last  year. 

Next  season  she  will  play  Cordelia  in  King  Lear  with  the  National  Theatre 
(Johan  Doesburg).  Together  with  the  Italian  filmmaker  Stefano  Odoardi  she  is 
preparing  her  roles  in  the  two  short  films  History  of  B and  Indian  Details  and  is 
preparing  her  own  short  film  Man  in  Blue.  For  Louis  Andriessen  she  created  the 
imagism  for  the  film  clip  Y Despues  (Lorca.)  She  performed  De  Materie  (part 
IV)  last  year  in  Warsaw  on  the  Warsaw  Autumn  music  festival  with  live 
orchestra. 

Christopher  Williams  is  a graduate  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  the  Ecole 
Internationale  de  Theatre  Jacques  Lecoq  in  Paris.  He  is  a founding  member  of 
the  Eliza  Miller  Dance  Company  and  has  performed  for  choreographers  Edisa 
Weeks,  Douglas  Dunn,  Rebecca  Lazier,  and  performance  artist  Dan  Hurlin.  He 
is  a co-founder  of  a consortium  of  three  choreographers  known  as  Three  Hand 
Star,  and  his  work  as  a choreographer  has  been  presented  through  the  American 
College  Dance  Festival,  at  Summer  Stages  Dance,  and  at  St.  Mark’s  Church 
through  the  Danspace  Project. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Boogie-woogie  comes  at  a crucial  moment  in  the  piece  De  Stijl,  for  dancer, 
singers,  and  large  ensemble  on  the  Dutch  painter  Mondrian.  The  dancer  speaks 
rhythmically  about  the  memories  of  the  great  painter  and  his  love  for  dancing 
(“preferably  with  very  young  girls”).  The  keyboard-accompaniment  refers  to  the 
boogie-woogie  piano-style  which  was  very  fashionable  in  Mondrian's  time:  he 
even  called  two  of  his  last  paintings  “Broadway  Boogie-woogie”  and  “Victory 
Boogie-woogie.” 

Nausikaa  is  the  last  part  of  the  production  Odyssey,  based  upon  the  writings  of 
Homer.  After  spending  ten  years  in  conquest  of  Troy,  Odysseus  is  condemned 
to  spend  another  ten  years  wandering  the  sea  by  the  fickle  and  unreliable  gods, 
who  strand  him  where  they  please.  Just  before  he  reaches  Ithaca,  he  is  thrown  by 
the  sea  into  the  arms  of  the  King’s  daughter  Nausikaa.  Beautiful,  a muse,  and 
still  a young  girl,  she  cares  for  him  with  devotion,  but  her  tenderness  enflames  a 
longing  for  his  wife  Penelope.  The  desire  for  the  unreachable  draws  its  trail  in 
Odyssey.  In  Odyssey  composer  Louis  Andriessen  and  choreographer  Beppie 
Blankert  continue  their  long-lasting  collaboration.  The  kinship  in  the  work  of 
Beppie  Blankert  and  Louis  Andriessen  lies  in  a theme  that  inspires  them  both: 
the  combination  of  sensuality  and  distance.  A set  structure  determines  their  way 
of  working,  allowing  the  fantasy  to  roam. 

De  Materie  part  IV  is  the  last  part  of  a large  theatre  work,  of  which  De  Stijl  is 
the  third  part.  It  is  a long,  slowly  developed  Pavane  for  singers  and  large 
ensemble.  The  choir  sings  late  romantic  poems,  about  the  “Dream  of  beautiful 
death  and  eternal  desire.”  Towards  the  end,  Madame  Curie  speaks  about  her 
scientific  work  and  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom  she  mourns  deeply.  The 
dance  is  an  eternal  dance,  a journey  with  a destination.  Like  the  music,  the  dance 
gradually  develops  and  confronts  the  themes  of  death,  love,  and  longing.  The 
slow  step  leads  to  a final  rest. 


Louis  Andriessen 


Tanglewood 


MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  July  29,  2001  at  10:00  a.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Piano  Trio  in  C minor.  Op.  1,  No.  3 LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante  cantabile  con  Variazioni 
Menuetto:  Quasi  Allegro 
Finale:  Prestissimo 


Ala  Benderschi,  violin 
Keira  Fullerton,  cello 
Su-Yen  Jeon,  piano 


Piano  Quartet  in  C minor.  Op.  15,  No.l  GABRIEL  FAURE 

(1845-1924) 

Allegro  mol  to  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 
Allegro  mol  to 


Hana  H.  Kim,  violin 
Michael  Angelo  Larco,  viola 
Carolina  Singer,  cello 
Lydia  Andreeva,  piano 


— INTERMISSION — 


String  Sextet  in  G major.  Op.  36  JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

(1833-1897) 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  non  troppo 
Poco  Adagio 
Poco  Allegro 


Marc  Rovetti,  violin 
Solomiya  Ivakhiv,  violin 
Michael  T.  Vannoni,  viola 
I-Chun  Chiang,  viola 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 
Katherine  Schultz,  cello 

This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Norman  Fischer,  Pamela  Frank,  Andrew  Jennings,  and  Ursula  Oppens. 
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Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  July  29,  2001  at  8:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


String  Quartet  No.  4,  “Silent  Temple,” 
in  four  movements 


BRIGHT  SHENG 
(b.  1955) 


Lin  He,  violin 
Nelly  Kim,  violin 
Li  Li,  viola 
Erin  Breene,  cello 


String  Quartet  No.  2 in  A major.  Op.  13  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

(1809-1847) 

Adagio — Allegro  vivace 
Adagio  non  lento 
Intermezzo:  Allegretto  con  moto 
Presto — Adagio  non  lento 

Elizabeth  Mahler,  violin 
Oana  Lacatus,  violin 
Robert  Meyer,  viola 
Valdine  Ritchie,  cello 


—INTERMISSION 


1 8 Duos  from  44  Duos  for  Two  Violins  BELA  BARTOK 

Transcribed  for  double  bass  (1881-1945) 

from  the  arrangement  for  two  cellos  by  Walter  Kurz 

Midsummer  Night  Song 
Slovak  Dance 
Teasing  Song 
Mosquito  Dance 
Lullaby 
Dance 

Cushion  Dance 
Menuetto 
Ruthenian  Song 
New  Year’s  Greeting 
A Fairy  Tale 
Teasing  Song 
Rumanian  Song 
Play 

Hungarian  Song 
Hay- — Harvesting  Song 
Wedding  Song 
Ruthenian  Kolowejka 


Kristen  Bruya,  double  bass 
Dacy  Gillespie,  double  bass 


String  Quartet  in  F major.  Op.  135  LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) 

Allegretto 

Vivace 

Lento  assai,  cantante  e tranquillo 

Grave  ma  non  troppo  tratto:  “ Muss  es  sein?  Es  muss  sein.  ” — 

Allegro 

Jennie  S.  Choi,  violin 
Bei  Zhu,  violin 
Mark  Berger,  viola 
Alexei  Yupanqui  Gonzales,  cello 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Steven  Ansell,  Edwin  Barker,  Sheila  Fiekowsky, 

Ronan  Lefkowitz,  and  Bright  Sheng. 


A NOTE  ON  STRING  QUARTET  NO.  4.  “SILENT  TEMPLES” 

In  the  early  1970s  I visited  an  abandoned  Buddhist  temple  in  northwest  China.  As 
all  religious  activities  were  completely  forbidden  at  the  time  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  (1966-1976),  the  temple,  renowned  among  the  Buddhist  community  all 
over  the  w'orld,  was  unattended  and  on  the  brim  of  turning  into  a ruin. 

The  most  striking  and  powerful  memory  I had  from  the  visit  was  that,  in  spite  of  the 
appalling  condition  of  the  temple,  it  was  still  in  its  grandiose  and  magnificent 
structure.  And  the  fact  it  was  located  in  the  snowy,  mountainous  ranges  added  to  its 
dignity  and  glory.  Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard,  I could  almost  hear  the 
praying  and  the  chanting  of  the  monks,  as  well  as  the  violence  committed  to  the 
temple  and  the  monks  by  the  “Red  Guards.” 

To  this  day,  the  memories  of  the  visit  remain  vivid.  And  I use  them  almost 
randomly  as  the  basic  images  of  the  composition.  As  a result,  the  work  has  four 
short  and  seemingly  unrelated  movements,  which  should  be  performed  without 
pause. 


— Bright  Sheng 
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Monday,  July  30,  2001  at  8:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


tTi  Tanglewood 

MUSICCENTER 


BERKSHIRE  NIGHT  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conducting 


Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
(1882-1971) 


Symphony  No.  92  in  G major,  “Oxford”  FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 

Arranged  by  Josef  Triebensee  (1746-1813)  (1732-1809) 

Adagio  - Allegro  spiritoso 
Adagio 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Presto 


—INTERMISSION 


Integrates  EDGARD  VARESE 

(1883-1965) 


Kleine  Dreigroschenmusic  (Little  Three-Penny  Music)  KURT  WEILL 

(1900-1950) 

Ouverture 

Die  Moritat  von  Mackie  Messer 
Anstatt  dass-Song 

Die  Ballade  vom  angenehemen  Leben 
Pollys  Lied.  Tango-Ballade 
Kanonen-Song 
Dreigroschen-Finale 

Selections  from  Mites  Ahead  MILES  DAVIS 

(1926-1991) 
GIL  EVANS 
(1912-1988) 

Wayne  du  Maine,  solo  fliigelhom 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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MEET  THE  ARTISTS 


Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 

Stefan  Asbury  gained  scholarships  to  Oxford  University  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  and  studied  composition  with  Oliver  Knussen.  He  continued  his  conducting 
studies  in  1990  in  America  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  as  a recipient  of  the 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship  and,  during  that  summer,  shared  concerts  with  Roger 
Norrington,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Leonard  Bernstein.  Since  Tanglewood,  he  has  worked 
closely  with  Oliver  Knussen,  Sir  Simon  Rattle,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  One  of 
today's  leading  exponents  of  contemporary  music,  Mr.  Asbury  is  Co-Director  of  the 
Oxford  Contemporary  Music  Festival.  His  recent  concerts  included  work  with 
London  Sinfonietta,  Birmingham  Contemporary  Music  Group,  ASKO  Ensemble,  the 
Philharmonia,  Ensemble  Intercontemporain,  New  World  Symphony,  Rundfunk 
Symphonie  Orchester  Berlin,  and  Belgian  Radio  Orchestra.  A highlight  of  Mr. 
Asbury's  career  came  when  he  was  awarded  the  BMW  Music  Theatre  Prize  for  his 
conducting  the  premiere  of  Freeze  by  Rob  Zuidam  in  the  Munich  Biennale.  He  has 
recorded  with  both  BCMC  and  Ensemble  Intercontemporain  and  his  discography 
also  includes  a 1994  Gramophone  Award-winning  recording  with  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra,  as  second  conductor  to  Oliver  Knussen. 

Wayne  du  Maine,  trumpet 

Wayne  du  Maine  currently  performs  with  the  Met  Opera  Orchestra,  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  Philharmonics,  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra,  Manhattan  Brass  Quintet, 
American  Composers  Orchestra,  and  with  contemporary  music  ensembles  including 
the  ST-X  Xenakis,  Sospeso,  and  Speculum  Musicae.  Mr.  du  Maine  can  be  heard  on 
recordings  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  numerous  commercial  and  movie 
soundtracks,  and  with  Prince  on  his  New  Power  Soul  recording.  Mr.  du  Maine  is  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Music  Advancement  Program  at  the  Juilliard  School  where  he 
teaches  trumpet  and  conducts  the  MAP  Orchestra.  He  is  also  on  the  conducting 
faculty  at  the  Elisabeth  Murrow  String  Camp.  Mr.  du  Maine  has  performed  at 
festivals  including  Aspen,  Spoleto,  Marlboro,  Vermont  Mozart,  and  Bowdoin.  As  a 
Wynton  Marsalis  Fellow,  Mr.  du  Maine  spent  three  summers  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  and  received  the  Harry  Shapiro  prize;  he  still  considers  one  of  his  best 
experiences  to  be  performing  Copland’s  Third  Symphony  under  the  baton  of 
Maestro  Leonard  Bernstein  in  the  Tanglewood  Shed.  Mr.  du  Maine  is  a member  of 
the  New  York  Big  Brass,  Connecticut  Symphony,  Springfield  (MA)  Symphony  and 
is  now  performing  in  The  Music  Man  on  Broadway. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGAM 


Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Claude  Debussy  (d.  1918),  Symphonies  of  Wind 
Instruments  was  completed  in  1920  and  premiered  under  the  baton  of  soon-to-be 
BSO  conductor  Serge  Koussevitsky  in  1921.  The  work  is  not  a symphony  in  the 
traditional  sense,  but  rather  invokes  the  word’s  original  meaning,  connoting  the 
sonorous  sounding  of  instruments  together.  Like  many  of  Stravinsky’s 
compositions,  Symphonies  of  Wind  Instruments  comes  to  us  in  two  versions;  the 
composer  heavily  revised  the  work  in  1945,  changing  the  orchestration  by  removing 
the  alto  flutes  and  clarinets  in  F,  adding  a few  bars  of  music,  and  simplifying  the 
phrasing.  It  is  in  the  later  version,  heard  tonight,  that  the  piece  is  usually  performed. 

Symphony  No.  92  in  G major,  “Oxford” 

Joseph  Haydn  was  a prolific  symphonist,  writing  over  a hundred  works  in  the  genre. 
Naturally,  it  is  his  later  works  that  display  the  greatest  compositional  skill:  Nos.  83- 
87,  written  in  Paris  between  1785  and  1786,  and  Nos.  93-104,  written  in  London 
between  1791  and  1795.  Symphony  No.  92  does  not  belong  to  either  of  these  sets, 
but  it  comes  close  to  inclusion  in  both.  Premiered  in  England  in  July  of  1791  on  the 
occasion  of  Haydn’s  reception  of  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  eponymous 


university,  the  work  was  actually  composed  in  Paris  three  years  earlier.  Thrilled  at 
the  being  awarded  the  degree,  Haydn  fibbed  about  the  symphony’s  composition, 
indicating  in  the  program  that  it  was  “expressly  intended  for  this  concert.” 
Comparing  the  original  version  with  Josef  Triebensee’s  arrangement  for  winds 
reveals  that  some  minor  cuts  have  been  made  in  Haydn’s  music,  and  that  the  key  has 
been  changed  to  F major.  Triebensee’s  version  offers  the  audience  a chance  to  hear 
an  instrument  not  often  seen^on  the  modern  stage:  the  serpent,  a relative  of  the  brass 
family  popular  in  the  late  18lh  to  early  19lh  century,  so  named  for  its  snake-like 
appearance. 

Integrales 

Bom  in  France  but  often  regarded  as  an  American  composer,  Edgard  Varese  was  a 
pioneer  in  both  electronic  music  and  new  timbral  effects.  The  large  ensemble  piece 
Integrales,  written  in  1926,  certainly  reveals  Varese  to  be  aesthetically  advanced  for 
his  time,  placing  him  in  league  with  composers  such  as  Charles  Ives  and  Henry 
Cowell.  The  opening  clarinet  motive  is  subsequently  developed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  ensemble  and  thus  permeates  the  piece — except  for  a few 
contrasting  moments,  which  include  a syncopated,  more  motile  theme  in  the  brass,  a 
quasi-chorale,  and  some  oboe  solos  that  seem  anomalous  in  character.  The  use  of 
repeated  notes  throughout  the  piece  allows  all  instruments  in  the  group  to  act  as 
percussion  at  one  time  or  another,  creating  a soundscape  notable  for  its  rhythmic 
explorations.  Varese  explains,  “Integrates  was  conceived  for  a spatial 
projection... constructed...  to  employ  certain  acoustical  means  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  but  which  I knew  could  be  realized.” 

KJeine  Dreigroschenmusik  (Little  Three-Penny  Music) 

The  story  of  the  Three  Penny-Opera  has  a history  that  extends  back  to  1 8lh  century 
London.  With  a salacious  narrative  about  a felonious  roue  and  the  unfortunate 
women  who  cross  his  path,  the  first  version  of  the  opera — The  Begger 's  Opera, 
written  by  John  Gay  and  Johann  Pepusch  in  1728 — incorporated  elements  of  popular 
contemporary  tunes  in  an  effort  to  offer  audiences  something  to  which  they  could 
relate,  in  contrast  to  the  high-brow  plots  of  Italian  opera,  which  was  hegemonic  at 
the  time.  Kurt  Weill  resurrected  the  plot  in  1928,  collaborating  with  the  playwright 
Bertold  Brecht  to  achieve  a similar  result;  co-opting  the  popular  cabaret  style  of 
Germany  at  the  time,  Weill  fashioned  an  alternative  to  the  esoteric  music  of 
Schoenberg  and  the  Second  Viennese  School.  It  is  probably  through  his  setting  that 
the  story  is  best  known  today,  especially  considering  the  commercial  successes  of 
artists  such  Bobby  Darin  and  Louie  Armstrong  with  English  language  recordings  of 
Die  Moritat  von  Mackie  Messer.  Weill’s  adaptation  of  his  opera  as  a suite  for  wind 
orchestra  provides  a concise  review  of  most  of  its  major  tunes. 

Miles  Ahead 

No  artist  in  jazz  (arguably  in  music)  has  spanned  more  stylistic  trends  than  Miles 
Davis.  In  1949,  after  tutelage  in  the  furious  virtuosity  of  bebop  alongside  Charlie 
Parker  and  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Davis  made  the  first  of  many  dramatic  changes  to  his 
music  with  the  mellow  tunes  and  timbres  of  Birth  of  the  Cool.  This  album  marked 
Davis’s  first  collaboration  with  arranger  Gil  Evans,  who  contributed  the  tracks 
“Bopilicity”  and  “Moon  Dreams,”  and  with  whom  Davis  would  soon  enjoy  a fruitful 
relationship.  The  partnership  of  Davis  and  Evans  on  Miles  Ahead  (1957),  Porgy  and 
Bess  (1958),  Sketches  of  Spain  (1959),  and  Quiet  Nights  (1962)  raised  the  craft  of 
jazz  arranging — which  reached  its  apex  in  the  in  inimitable  work  of  Duke 
Ellington — to  the  next  logical  level  of  artistry.  Lauded  as  a revolutionary  work  from 
the  moment  of  its  release,  Miles  Ahead  did  much  to  advance  the  careers  of  both 
Davis  and  Evans,  and  the  selections  from  Miles  Ahead  heard  tonight  (including  “My 
Ship,”  which  was  written  by  Weill)  offer  a prime  example  of  the  smooth  world  of 
orchestral  jazz  evinced  by  their  partnership. 


Michael  Nock 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Wind  Ensemble 
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Michael  Gordon  # 

Riona  O’Duinnin 
Min  Park  J3 
Marisela  Sager  + 
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Min  Park  + 
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Horn 

Kelly  Daniels  / 

Gabrielle  Finck  * 

Fritz  Foss  # 

Austin  Hitchcock 
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Miguel  Angel  Quiros  + 

Trumpet 

Stephen  Banzaert  * 
Thomas  M.  Cupples  + 
Adam  Luftman  S 
Lee  Germain  Smith  # 
Andrew  Sorg  J3 

Trombone 

Fredi  Sonderegger  J3  + 
Gregory  Spiridopoulos  * 
Unai  Urrecho  # 

Bass  Trombone 

Kris  Cusato-Wolfe  * + 

Serpent 

Douglas  Yeo  S A 

Tuba 

Tom  McCaslin  # + 


Harp 

Calista  McKasson  + 

Banjo/Guitar 

Scott  Kuney  J3 

Piano 

Molly  Morkoski  J3 

Double  Bass 

Benjamin  Levy  + 

Percussion 
Daniel  Bauch  * 

Jonathan  Bisesi 
Gregory  Cohen 
Valerie  Krob  J3 
Michael  C.Y.  Chang 

Timpani 

Dinesh  W.  Joseph  J3 

Drum  Set 

Dinesh  W.  Joseph  + 

TMC  Orchestra  Manager 
Harry  Shapiro 

Asst.  Orchestra  Manager 
Alicia  DiDonato 

Librarians 

Robert  Olivia 
Martha  Levine 
Brian  Casper 

Stage  Manager 

Jason  Macy  (Ozawa  Hall) 


# Principal  for  Stravinsky 
S Principal  for  Haydn 

* Principal  for  Varese 
J3  Principal  for  Weill 

+ Principal  for  Davis/Evans 
A Member  of  the  BSO 


Tanglewood  On  Parade 
Chamber  Music  Recital 

Tuesday,  July  31,  2001  at  2:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Refrain 

Dinesh  W.  Joseph,  percussion 
Daniel  Bauch,  percussion 
Gregory  Cohen,  percussion 
Valerie  Krob,  percussion 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  percussion 
Michael  C.Y.  Chang,  percussion 
Frank  Epstein,  conductor 


Four  Lyric  Pieces 

arranged  for  wind  octet  by  Willard  Elliot  (1843-1907) 

Hirtenknabe  (Shepherd’s  Boy) 

Notturno  (Nocturne) 

Nachklange  (Remembrances) 

Hochzeitstag  auf  Troldhaugen  (Wedding  Day  at  Troldhaugen) 

Ana-Sofia  Campesino,  oboe 
Katherine  Young,  oboe  and  English  horn 
Bharat  Chandra,  clarinet 
Gregory  Williams,  clarinet  and  E-flat  clarinet 
Kathy  Kvitek,  bassoon 
Julia  Lockhart,  bassoon 
Austin  Hitchcock,  horn 
Gabrielle  Finck,  horn 


PETER  CHILD 
(b.  1953) 


EDVARD  GRIEG 


XII  Tanglewood 

**  MUSIC  CENTER 


—INTERMISSION— 


Flute  Quartet  in  D major,  K.  285 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Rondo 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
(1756-1791) 


Michael  Gordon,  flute 
Romina  Kostare,  violin 
Jonathan  Vinocour,  viola 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 


Sonata  for  Viola,  Flute,  & Harp 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 
(1862-1918) 


Pastorale:  Lento,  dolce  rubato 
Interlude:  Tempo  di  Minuetto 
Finale:  Allegro  moderato  ma  risoluto 

Marisela  Sager,  flute 
Josep  Puchades,  viola 
Bridget  Kibbey,  harp 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Frank  Epstein,  Burton  Fine,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot, 

Robert  Sheena,  and  Fenwick  Smith. 
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Tanglewood  On  Parade 
Chamber  Music  Recital 

Tuesday,  July  31,  2001  at  3:30  p.m. 
Chamber  Music  Hall 


Symphony  No.  7 in  A major.  Op.  92  LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

arranged  for  wind  nonet  (1770-1 827) 

(arranger  unknown) 

Poco  sostenuto — Vivace 
Allegretto 

Presto — Assai  meno  presto 
Allegro  con  brio 

Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas,  oboe 
Machiko  Ogawa,  oboe 
Patrick  Hanudel,  clarinet 
Louis  DeMartino,  clarinet 
Benjamin  Greanya,  bassoon 
Kathy  Kvitek,  bassoon 
Julia  Lockhart,  bassoon 
Benjamin  Kinsman,  horn 
Miguel  Angel  Quiros,  horn 


tl?  Tanglewood 

MUSIC  CENTER 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
faculty  member  Richard  Svoboda. 
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Tanglewood  On  Parade 
Chamber  Music  Recital 

Tuesday,  July  31,  2001  at  4:15  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


String  Quartet  No.  2,  Op.  56  KAROL  SYZMANOWSKI 

(1882-1937) 

Moderato  dolce  e tranquillo 
Vivace,  scherzando 
Lento 


Wayne  Lin,  violin 
Gillian  Clements,  violin 
Sarah  H.  Sutton,  viola 
Keira  Fullerton,  cello 


Piano  Trio  No.  2 in  C minor,  Op.  66  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

(1809-1847) 

Allegro  energico  e con  fuoco 
Andante  espressivo 
Scherzo:  Molto  Allegro  quasi  Presto 
Finale:  Allegro  appassionato 

Rira  Watanabe,  violin 
Katherine  Schultz,  cello 
Michael  Sheppard,  piano 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty 
members  Jonathan  Miller  and  Owen  Young. 
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Tanglewood  On  Parade 

Tuesday,  July  3 1 , 200 1 at  4: 1 5 p.m. 
Theatre 


LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conducting 

Sergei  Prokofiev  (1891-1953) 
Peter  and  the  Wolf 

Bruno  Cormier,  narrator 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 


Violin  I 

Grace  Oh 

Concertmaster 
Sayaka  Takeuchi 
Bei  Zhu 

Mayumi  Hasegawa 
Sarah  Pratt 
Elizabeth  George 

Violin  II 

Liza  Zurlinden 
Emily  Ho 
Lisa  Liu 
Meghan  Jones 
Anne  Huter 

Viola 

Emily  Watkins 
Li  Li 

Kimberly  Buschek 
Anna  Szasz 

Cello 
I-Wen  Lin 
Carolina  Singer 
Ru-Pei  Yeh 

Double  Bass 

Kristen  Bruya 
Sarah  Hogan 


Flute 

Riona  O’Duinnin 

Oboe 

Katherine  Young 

Clarinet 

Ixi  Chen 

Bassoon 

Nisha  Ewing 

Horn 

Benjamin  Kinsman 
Kelly  Daniels 
Fritz  Foss 

Trumpet 

Steven  Banzaert 

Trombone 

Unai  Urrecho 

Timpani 

Jonathan  Bisesi 

Percussion 

Daniel  Bauch 
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MEET  THE  ARTISTS 


Bruno  Cormier,  narrator 

Bruno  Cormier  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  in  voice  performance  in 
1997  from  L’Universite  de  Moncton  and  his  diploma  in  operatic  performance 
from  the  Universitry  of  Toronto  in  1999.  His  roles  have  included  Marcello,  Don 
Alfonso,  Bartolo,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Force  in  Poulenc’s  Dialogues  des 
Carmelites  . A native  Nova  Scotian,  Mr.  Cormier  has  appeared  as  a soloist  in 
Mozart’s  Requiem,  Handel’s  Messiah,  Faure’s  Requiem,  Franck  Martin’s  Et  la 
vie  I’emporta,  Stravinsky’s  Mass,  Honegger’s  Nicholas  de  Flue,  and  Luigi 
Nono’s  Espaha  en  el  corazon.  Mr.  Cormier  is  the  recipient  of  many  prizes  and 
awards,  including  the  Corey  N.  Smith  Award  and  the  Pascal  Award.  He  is 
currently  studying  with  Patricia  Kern  in  Toronto. 


Ludovic  Morlot,  conductor 

Ludovic  Morlot  is  currently  the  Norman  Del  Mar  Junior  Fellow  in  Conducting 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London,  where  he  studies  with  John  Carewe. 

In  June  2000,  he  completed  a master  of  arts  degree  in  conducting  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London  under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  George  Hurst,  and  Colin 
Metters.  Awarded  the  Henry  Wood  Scholarship  as  well  as  the  Ernest  Read  Prize 
from  the  Academy,  Mr.  Morlot  has  also  taken  part  in  masterclasses  with  Sir 
Charles  Mackerras,  Peter  Eotvos,  and  Mark  Wigglesworth.  While  completing 
his  bachelor  of  arts  in  violin  performance  in  Montreal,  Canada,  he  became  a 
conducting  pupil  of  Charles  Bruck  and  Michael  Jinbo  at  the  Pierre  Monteux 
School  in  Hancock,  Maine.  In  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Morlot  has  worked  as 
assistant  conductor  for  Mark  Wigglesworth  during  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  BBC  Orchestra  of  Wales  rehearsals  for  their  BBC  Proms 
concerts.  His  strong  interest  in  contemporary  music  led  him  to  conduct  the 
Mainly  New  Concert  Series  at  RAM  for  two  consecutive  years,  working  with 
British  composers  Colin  Matthews  and  John  Casken.  Last  May  he  assisted  Sir 
Colin  Davis  in  London  with  a production  of  Don  Giovanni  at  the  London  Royal 
School’s  Opera. 
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TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 
Vocal  Chamber  Music  Recital 

Tuesday,  July  31,  2001  at  5:00  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


SONGS  ON  POEMS  OF  EMIL  Y DICKINSON  (1830-1886) 

* *Please  hold  your  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group  of  songs  * * 


I.  Childhood  and  Child-likeness 

A letter  LEE  HOIBY 

(b.  1926) 

Erin  Elizabeth  Smith,  mezzo-soprano 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


Reading:  I was  the  slightest  in  the  house 

Alison  d’Amato 


They  shut  me  up  in  prose  LEO  SMIT 

(b. 1921) 

Erika  Rauer,  mezzo-soprano 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


Reading:  A loss  of  something  ever  I felt 

James  Bourne 


Why  do  they  shut  me  out  of  heaven? 

Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


AARON  COPLAND 
(1900-1990) 


I’m  ceded  - I’ve  stopped  being  theirs 


LEO  SMIT 


Amanda  Crider,  mezzo-soprano 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


II.  Intimate  Feelings  of  Personhood 

The  soul  selects  her  own  society  ROBERT  BAKSA 

(b.  1938) 

Randall  Umstead,  tenor 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


I’m  nobody!  DENNIS  RILEY 

(b.  1943) 

Mark  Chaundy,  baritone 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


Heart,  we  will  forget  him  AARON  COPLAND 

Shannon  Melody  Unger,  mezzo-soprano 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


Heart,  we  will  forget  him  ARTHUR  FAR  WELL 

(1872-1952) 

D.  Renard  Young 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


Heart,  we  will  forget  him  JOHN  DUKE 

(1899-1984) 

Allyson  McHardy,  mezzo-soprano 
Caleb  Harris,  piano 


III.  Nature 

Nature,  the  gentlest  mother  AARON  COPLAND 

Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Alison  d’Amato,  piano 


There  came  a wind  like  a bugle  AARON  COPLAND 

Lynne  McMurtry,  mezzo-soprano 
Alison  d’Amato,  piano 


There  came  a wind  like  a bugle  LEON  KIRCHNER 

(b.  1919) 

Tracy  Rhodus,  soprano 
Alison  d’Amato,  piano 


Reading:  The  grass  so  little  has  to  do 


David  Santos 


When  they  come  back 


Alan  Corbishley,  baritone 
Alison  d’Amato,  piano 


AARON  COPLAND 


IV.  The  Passage  of  Time 

Dear  March,  come  in!  AARON  COPLAND 


Valerie  MacCarthy,  soprano 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


New  feet  within  my  garden  grow  JOHN  DUKE 

Andrew  Lepri  Meyer,  tenor 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


As  imperceptibly  as  grief  ANDRE  PREVIN 

(b.  1929) 

Jane  McGregor  Archibald,  soprano 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


Reading:  Dropped  into  the  Ether  Acre 

Kinza  Tyrrell 


The  Little  Tippler 


ARTHUR  FARWELL 


Jason  Henry  Ferrante,  tenor 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


V.  Death 

The  world  feels  dusty  AARON  COPLAND 

Jason  Switzer,  baritone 
David  Santos,  piano 


Good  morning,  midnight  JOFTN  DUKE 

Hugo  A.  Vera,  tenor 
David  Santos,  piano 


The  bustle  in  a house  WILLIAM  BOLCOM 

(b. 1938) 

Bruno  Cormier,  bass 
David  Santos,  piano 


Reading:  I never  felt  at  home  below 


Tie  strings  to  my  life 

Caleb  Harris 

ARTHUR  FARWELL 

Daniel  Hoy,  baritone 
David  Santos,  piano 

VI.  Eternity,  Resurrection,  and  Heaven 

The  Chariot  AARON  COPLAND 

Eudora  Brown,  mezzo-soprano 
James  Bourne,  piano 

Reading:  I had  no  time  to  hate 


Michael  Schuetze 

Out  of  the  morning 

VINCENT  PERSICHETTI 
(1915-1987) 

Glenn  Alamilla,  tenor 
James  Bourne,  piano 

How  still  the  bells 

ERNST  BACON 
(1898-1990) 

Dann  Mitton,  bass 
James  Bourne,  piano 

As  if  the  sea 

ARTHUR  FARWELL 

William  Ferguson,  tenor 
James  Bourne,  piano 

This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Kenneth  Griffiths,  Dennis  Helmrich,  Kayo  Iwama, 

Karl  Paulnack,  Lucy  Shelton,  and  Alan  Smith. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 

Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 
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Restaurant  Week 


BOSTON 

August  20  - 24 



Some  of  Boston's  finer  restaurants. 
3 courses. 

Just  $20.01. 

Sound  appetizing? 

Make  your  reservation  now. 

— 

Some  of  the  finer  restaurants  across  Boston  will  be  serving  up 
three-course  lunches  for  a mere  $20.01  per  person 
from  Monday,  August  20  - Friday,  August  24,  the 
First  Annual  Boston  Restaurant  Week. 


To  learn  more,  log  on  to 

http://travel.americanexpress.com/greaterboston  or 
www.bostonUSA.com  or  call  1-888-SEE-BOSTON 

Presented  to  you  by: 


GREATER 

BOSTON 
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Tanglewood  on  Parade 

Tuesday,  July  31,  2001  at  8:30 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Tanglew®d 

Music 

Center 


2:00 

Gates  Open 

2:00 

Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute:  Opening  Fanfares 
(Main  Gate  Drive;  rear  of  Shed  if  rain) 

2:30 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Chamber  Music  Concert 
(Seiji  Ozawa  Hall) 

Music  of  CHILD,  GRIEG,  MOZART,  and  DEBUSSY 

2:30 

Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute:  Chamber  Music  Concert 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

Music  of  BEETHOVEN,  BARBER,  and  ROUSE 

3:15 

Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Young  Artists  Chorus,  Wind  Ensemble,  and  Orchestra 

(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

Music  of  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  MERRYMAN,  ROSSINI, 
SULLIVAN,  ARNOLD,  STRAUSS,  and  RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 

3:30 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Wind  Music 
(Chamber  Music  Hall) 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  7,  arranged  for  winds 

4:15 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Chamber  Music  Concert 
(Seiji  Ozawa  Hall) 

Music  of  SZYMANOWSKI  and  MENDELSSOHN 

4:15 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows 
(Theatre) 

PROKOFIEV  “Peter  and  the  Wolf” 

5:00 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Vocal  Recital 
(Seiji  Ozawa  Hall) 

COPLAND  and  others:  Songs  on  poems  of  EMILY  DICKINSON 

5:15 

Alpine  Horn  Demonstration 
(Lawn  near  Theatre) 

6:00 

Balloon  Ascension 

(Lawn  near  Lion  Gate,  weather  permitting) 

8:00 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellows:  Brass  Fanfares 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Shed) 

8:30 

Gala  Concert 

Hot  air  balloon  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Joseph  of  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 
Artillery  and  cannon  supplied  by  Eastover,  Inc. 

Fireworks  over  the  Stockbrige  Bowl  following  the  Gala  Concert 


Program  copyright  ©2001  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  design  by  Sametz  Blackstone  Associates 


A Message  from  Seiji  Ozawa 


Welcome  to  Tanglewood  on  Parade,  our 
annual  celebration  of  Tanglewood  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Tanglewood 
on  Parade  is  a festive  celebration  with  a 
special  purpose — to  provide  funds  to  sup- 
port the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  one 
of  the  most  influential  centers  for  ad- 
vanced musical  study  in  the  world.  In 
fulfillment  of  Serge  Koussevitzky’s  dream, 
young  musicians  come  to  this  beautiful 
setting  to  work  under  the  supervision  of 
outstanding  artist-teachers,  all  in  daily 
contact  with  the  life  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Members  from  each 
section  of  the  BSO  participate  in  the 
daily  activities  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  in  master  classes,  repertoire  ses- 
sions, orchestra  exchanges,  and  chamber 
music  coachings.  In  addition,  TMC 
Fellows  this  summer  participate  in  a pro- 
duction of  Ravel’s  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges 
and  L'Heure  espagnole,  and  in  a collabora- 
tive project  in  dance  and  music  with  the 
Jacob’s  Pillow  Dance  Festival.  In  tonight’s 
concert,  the  BSO  and  TMC  Orchestra 
perform  together  in  what  is  always  a very 
special  highlight  of  our  summer. 

By  joining  us  here  today  you  are  sup- 
porting the  important  work  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center’s  extraordinary  young 
musicians,  young  professionals  and  con- 
servatory or  post-graduate  level  students 
of  exceptional  accomplishment.  Each  year 
generous  patrons  provide  financial  support 
that  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  the 
TMC.  Without  this  help  from  music 
lovers  like  yourselves,  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  could  not  survive.  The 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
offers  similar  advanced  training  to  musi- 
cians of  high  school  age.  Their  participa- 
tion reflects  more  than  thirty  years  of 
partnership  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Every  ticket  sold  today  helps  us  con- 
tinue to  offer  tuition-free  Fellowships  to 


the  emerging  performers  and  composers 
who  have  worked  very  hard  to  earn  a 
place  in  these  programs.  This  freedom 
from  financial  concern  allows  them  to 
focus  all  their  attention  on  music-making. 
There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  like 
Tanglewood,  where  young  musicians  are 
inspired  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  TMC  Faculty,  the  guest 
artists  who  perform  here,  and  the  unique 
Tanglewood  landscape. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  has 
held  a special  place  in  my  heart  since  I 
arrived  here  in  1960.  Making  others  feel 
welcome  here  has  also  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  my  life.  For  two  months  each 
year  we  live  and  work  together.  This  is 
the  spirit  that  welcomed  me  when  I first 
arrived,  and  which  I hope  to  pass  on  to 
others.  Just  as  I found  a home  in  music 
at  Tanglewood,  so  do  hundreds  of  aspir- 
ing young  musicians  who  come  here  each 
summer.  We  all  thank  you  for  helping  to 
make  this  possible. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Since  its  start  as  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  1940,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  has  become  one  of  the  world’s  most 
influential  centers  for  advanced  musical 
study.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra’s  music  director  from 
1924  to  1949,  founded  the  school  with  the 
intention  of  creating  a premier  music  acad- 
emy where,  with  the  resources  of  a great 
symphony  orchestra  at  their  disposal,  young 
instrumentalists,  vocalists,  conductors,  and 
composers  would  sharpen  their  skills  under 
the  tutelage  of  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  musicians  and  other  specially 
invited  artists. 

The  school  opened  formally  on  July  8, 
1940,  with  speeches  and  music.  “If  ever 
there  was  a time  to  speak  of  music,  it  is 
now  in  the  New  World,”  said  Koussevitzky, 
alluding  to  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe. 
Randall  Thompson’s  Alleluia  for  unaccom- 
panied chorus,  specially  written  for  the  cer- 
emony, arrived  less  than  an  hour  before  the 
event  began  but  made  such  an  impression 
that  it  continues  to  be  performed  at  the 
opening  ceremonies  each  summer.  The 
TMC  was  Koussevitzky ’s  pride  and  joy  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  assembled  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  in  composition,  operatic 
and  choral  activities,  and  instrumental 
performance;  he  himself  taught  the  most 
gifted  conductors. 

Koussevitzky  continued  to  develop  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  until  1950,  a 
year  after  his  retirement  as  the  BSO’s  music 
director.  Charles  Munch,  his  successor  in 
that  position,  ran  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  from  1951  through  1962,  working 
with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron  Cop- 
land to  shape  the  school’s  programs.  In 
1963,  new  BSO  Music  Director  Erich 
Leinsdorf  took  over  the  school’s  reins, 
returning  to  Koussevitzky ’s  hands-on  lead- 
ership approach  while  restoring  a renewed 
emphasis  on  contemporary  music.  In  1970, 
three  years  before  his  appointment  as  BSO 


music  director,  Seiji  Ozawa  became  head 
of  the  BSO’s  programs  at  Tanglewood, 
with  Gunther  Schuller  leading  the  TMC 
and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  general  advisor. 
Leon  Fleisher  served  as  the  TMC’s  Artistic 
Director  from  1985  to  1997.  In  1994,  with 
the  opening  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall,  the  TMC 
centralized  its  activities  on  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  Campus,  which  also  includes  the 
Aaron  Copland  Library,  chamber  music 
studios,  administrative  offices,  and  the 
Leonard  Bernstein  Performers  Pavilion  adja- 
cent to  Ozawa  Hall.  In  1997,  Ellen 
Highstein  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  operating  under 
the  artistic  supervision  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Fellowship  Program  offers  an  intensive 
schedule  of  study  and  performance  for 
advanced  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduc- 
tors, and  composers  who  have  completed 
most  of  their  formal  training  in  music. 
Besides  the  continuing  involvement  of  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  individual  BSO  members;  mas- 
ter classes  and  coachings  led  by  distin- 
guished guest  faculty;  the  Conducting 
Class  led  by  Robert  Spano,  head  of  the 
TMC’s  Conducting  Program,  and  Phyllis 
Curtin’s  master  classes  for  singers,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center’s  2001  summer 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


Our  Business  Begins  In 
The  Berkshires 


...and  reaches  the  wo  rid.  That’s  GE  PI  as  tics. 
A place  where  ideas  and  innovation  flourish. 
From  automobiles  to  computers  to  appliances... 
shaping  and  improving  the  products  you  use 
around  the  world. 


GE  Plastics 


GE  Plastics,  One  Plastics  Avenue.  Pittsfield,  NfA  01201.  (413)  44K-71 10 


William  Mercer 


season  includes  a fully  staged  production  of 
Ravel’s  L’Heure  espagnole  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Seiji  Ozawa  and  a concert  version 
of  Ravel’s  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  conduct- 
ed by  Robert  Spano.  Andre  Previn  will 
conduct  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra  in  a performance  of  Benjamin 
Britten’s  Sinfonia  da  Requiem.  TMC 
Composition  Fellows  will  collaborate  in  a 
Choreographer-Composer  Lab  with  the 
Jacob’s  Pillow  Dance  Festival.  They  will 
also  participate  in  chamber  music  pro- 
grams, and  in  the  TMC’s  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  this  year  under  the 
direction  of  British  composer/conductor 
Oliver  Knussen  and  with  American  com- 
poser Charles  Wuorinen  as  composer-in- 
residence.  String  players  will  participate  in 
the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  Seminar  with 
members  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet, 
BSO  members,  and  such  distinguished 
TMC  faculty  members  as  Norman  Fischer 
and  Andrew  Jennings.  Special  pre-season 
seminars  include  a three-day  family  Youth 
Concert  Seminar  in  which  a select  group  of 
TMC  Fellows  has  the  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate programs  for  children’s  and  family  con- 
certs under  the  guidance  of  the  Juilliard 
School’s  Eric  Booth,  and  a weeklong  work- 
shop on  Bach  cantata  performance  led  by 
Craig  Smith,  director  of  the  Emmanuel 
Music  Ensemble  based  at  Boston’s  Em- 
manuel Church.  Also  at  Tanglewood  each 
summer,  the  Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute  sponsors  a variety  of  pro- 
grams that  offer  individual  and  ensemble 


instruction  to  talented  younger  students, 
mostly  of  high  school  age. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the 
distinguished  musicians  who  have  studied 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

According  to  recent  estimates,  20%  of  the 
members  of  American  symphony  orches- 
tras, and  30%  of  all  first-chair  players, 
studied  at  the  TMC.  Besides  Mr.  Ozawa, 
prominent  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  include  Claudio  Abbado,  Luciano 
Berio,  the  late  Leonard  Bernstein,  David 
Del  Tredici,  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  the 
late  Jacob  Druckman,  Lukas  Foss,  John 
Harbison,  Gilbert  Kalish  (who  headed  the 
TMC  faculty  for  many  years),  Oliver 
Knussen,  Lorin  Maazel,  Wynton 
Marsalis,  Zubin  Mehta,  Sherrill  Milnes, 
Leontyne  Price,  Ned  Rorem,  Sanford 
Sylvan,  Cheryl  Studer,  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas,  Dawn  Upshaw,  Shirley  Verrett, 
and  David  Zinman. 

Today,  alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  play  a vital  role  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  nation.  Tanglewood  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Serge  Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a fitting  shrine  to  his 
memory,  a living  embodiment  of  the  vital, 
humanistic  tradition  that  was  his  legacy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center  maintains  its  commitment  to  the 
future  as  one  of  the  world’s  most  important 
training  grounds  for  the  composers,  con- 
ductors, instrumentalists,  and  vocalists  of 
tomorrow. 


Gala  Concert 


Tuesday,  July  31,  at  8:30 

CO-SPONSORED  BY  FILENE’S 
AND  GE  PLASTICS 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  KEITH  LOCKHART,  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  and 
ANDRE  PREVIN,  conductors 

VERDI  Overture  to  La  forza  del  destino 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Giuseppe  Verdi’s  La  forza  del  destino  (“The  Force  of  Destiny”)  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  St.  Petersburg  Opera.  Verdi  (1813-1901)  collaborated  with  his 
oft-used  librettist,  F.M.  Piave,  whose  text  was  based  on  a melodramatic  play  by 
the  Duke  of  Riva,  “Don  Alvaro,  o La  Fuerza  del  sino”  (1835).  Already  Verdi 
and  Piave  had  collaborated  on,  among  other  operas,  Macbeth,  Rigoletto,  La 
traviata,  and  Simon  Boccanegra.  The  first  performance  of  La  forza  del  destino 
took  place  November  10,  1862,  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  overture  on  tonight’s 
concert  replaced  the  original  introduction  when  Verdi  made  revisions  for  a per- 
formance at  La  Scala  in  1869.  Several  of  the  important  melodic  motifs  of  tbe 
opera  are  fused  in  the  overture  into  a piece  of  powerful  symphonic  scope. 
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BRITTEN  Sinfonia  da  Requiem 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA, 
ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 


Benjamin  Britten  (1913-1976)  wrote  his  Sinfonia  da  Requiem  in  1940,  while  he 
was  living  in  the  United  States  as  a conscientious  objector  to  the  British  involve- 
ment in  the  Second  World  War.  The  piece  was  commissioned  for  festivities 
celebrating  the  2600-year  history  of  Imperial  Japan  but  ultimately  was  consid- 
ered inappropriate  for  the  event  and  canceled  from  the  program.  Britten’s  com- 
patriot John  Barbirolli,  then  music  director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  led 
that  orchestra  in  the  first  performance  of  Sinfonia  da  Requiem  on  March  30, 
1941.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  BSO  performed  it  in  January  1942,  follow- 
ing which  Koussevitzky  was  moved  to  commission  Britten  for  an  opera — the 
work  that  was  to  become  Peter  Grimes,  which  received  its  American  premiere 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1946. 


INTERMISSION 


BRUBECK  Convergence : Concerto  for  Pops  Orchestra 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA,  KEITH  LOCKHART  conducting 


The  world  premiere  of  Convergence  by  Christopher  Brubeck  (b.1952)  took  place 
at  Symphony  Hall  this  past  May  16,  2001,  with  Keith  Lockhart  conducting  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  program  note  Mr. 
Brubeck  provided  on  that  occasion: 

“Last  summer,  after  an  exciting  Boston  Pops  performance  of  my  Concerto 
for  Bass  Trombone  and  Orchestra  led  by  Keith  Lockhart  with  the  BSO’s  Doug 
Yeo  as  soloist,  I was  approached  by  Maestro  Lockhart  and  the  Pops  manage- 
ment to  write  a concerto  for  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  They  wanted  a piece 
that  would  weave  classical,  jazz,  and  even  funk  elements  into  a concerto  that 
would  challenge  and  showcase  all  the  sections  of  the  orchestra.  It  dawned  on 
me  that  after  years  of  performing  and  recording  in  many  musical  genres  I was 
being  asked  as  a composer  to  be  “myself.”  I accepted  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
ideas  began  percolating  immediately.  I think  the  end  result  displays  the  orches- 
tra’s unique  virtuosity.” 

— Christopher  Brubeck 


WILLIAMS  “Hedwig’s  Theme”  from  the  score  to  the  film 

Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer’s  Stone 

A Hymn  to  New  England 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA,  JOHN  WILLIAMS  conducting 


John  Williams’s  latest  film  score  is  for  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer’s  Stone , a 
forthcoming  Chris  Columbus  film  (due  out  in  November  2001)  based  on  the 
first  book  in  British  author  J.K.  Rowling’s  phenomenally  popular  series  about 
the  young  wizard-in-training.  Hedwig  is  Harry’s  wise,  loyal,  but  sometimes 
impatient  friend,  who  happens  to  be  a Great  Snowy  Owl. 

John  Williams  wrote  A Hymn  to  New  England  as  accompaniment  to  a film 
called  New  England  Time  Capsule , an  Omnimax  documentary-travelogue  made 
for  the  Mugar  Omni  Theater  at  the  Museum  of  Science  in  Boston.  Keith  Lock- 
hart and  the  Boston  Pops  recorded  the  piece  on  their  “American  Visions”  album. 
A Hymn  to  New  England s broad  harmonies  and  themes  seem  to  evoke  the 
landscape  of  the  American  Northeast. 


Program  continues  on  next  page. . . 
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TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture,  Opus  49 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA  and 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Composed  in  1880  for  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Tsar  Alexander  II,  Tchaikovsky’s 
musical  celebration  of  Napoleon’s  defeat  by  the  Russians  in  1812  was  described 
by  the  composer  as  “very  loud  and  noisy.”  Certainly  this  has  not  hindered  the 
work’s  popularity.  For  more  than  twenty  years — starting  with  Arthur  Fiedler’s 
performance  here  in  1977,  but  with  the  exception  of  1989,  when  Leonard 
Bernstein  led  the  TMC  Orchestra  in  Tchaikovsky’s  Fourth  Symphony  to  close 
the  program — it  has  served  as  the  traditional  ending  to  Tanglewood  on  Parade’s 
Gala  Concert. 

— Notes  by  Robert  Kirzinger  and  Marc  Mandel 


Video  screens  sponsored  by  American  Express  Company. 


Baldwin  piano 
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Artists 


Seiji  Ozawa  (TMC  ’60)  is  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Keith  Lockhart  is  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  music  director 
of  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra. 

John  Williams  is  Laureate  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops  and  Artist-in-Residence 
at  Tanglewood. 

Andre  Previn  has  been  a regular  guest  conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra since  1977  and  has  worked  frequently  with  the  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center. 


2001  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Violin 

Jocelyn  C.  Adelman,  Arlington,  VA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Goodman  Fellowship 
Ala  Benderschi,  Kishinev,  Moldovia 
Max  Winder  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jennie  S.  Choi,  San  Diego,  CA 
Charles  E.  Culpeper  Foundation  Fellowship 
Gillian  Clements,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
Eunice  Cohen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  George,  Englewood,  CO 
Harry  and  Marion  Dubbs  Fellowship 
Mayumi  Hasegawa,  Osaka,  Japan 
Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowship 
Lin  He,  Shanghai,  P.R.  China 
Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Emily  Ho,  Porterville,  CA 
Rapaporte  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anne  Huter,  New  York,  NY 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Solomiya  Ivakhiv,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 
Fellowship 

Meghan  Jones,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Morris  A.  Schapiro  Fellowship 
Hana  H.  Kim,  New  York,  NY 
Clarice  Neumann  Fellowship 
Nelly  Kim,  University  Place,  WA 
Susan  Morse  Hilles  Fellowship 
Romina  Kostare,  Tirana,  Albania 
Miriam  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 
Oana  Lacatus,  Romania 
Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding  Fellowship 
Wayne  Lin,  Green  Bay,  WI 
Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 
Lisa  Liu,  Bloomsburg,  Pa 
Juliet  Esse/bom  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship/ 
Jerome  Zipkin  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Mahler,  Amherst,  NY 
Country  Curtains  Fellowship 
Grace  Oh,  Glendale,  CA 
Edward  G.  Shufro  Fund  Fellowship 
Caroline  Pliszka,  Spring,  TX 
Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship / 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Marks  Fellowship 
Sarah  Pratt,  Listowel,  Ontario,  CA 
Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Marc  Rovetti,  Hartford,  CT 
Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Fellowship 
Sayaka  Takeuchi,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Rira  Watanabe,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Scholarship/ 
William  Crofut  Family  Scholarship 
Bei  Zhu,  Xian,  Shannxi,  China 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Yonah  Zur,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
Lola  and  Edwin  Jajfe  Fellowship 
Liza  Zurlinden,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Luke  B.  Hancock  Foundation  Fellowship 


Viola 

Mark  Berger,  Gibbon,  MN 
Dr.  John  Knowles  Fellowship 
Kimberly  Buschek,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P Nickerson  Fellowship 
I-Chun  Chiang,  Tainan  City,  Taiwan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Z.  Kluchman  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Michael  Angelo  Larco,  New  York,  NY 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 
Li  Li,  Shenyang,  Liaoning,  P.R.  China 
Starr  Foundation  Fellowship 
Robert  Meyer,  Houston,  TX 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rauch  Fellowship/ 

Ethel  Barber  Eno  Scholarship 
Josep  Puchades,  Valencia,  Spain 
Harold  G.  Colt  Jr.  Memorial  Fellowship 
Sarah  S.  Sutton,  Whitstable,  Kent,  United 
Kingdom 

Athena  and  James  Garivaltis  Fellowship 
Anna  Szasz,  Budapest,  Hungary 
Trust for  Mutual  Understanding  Fellowship 
Michael  T.  Vannoni,  Bay  Shore,  NY 
Charles  L.  Read  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Vinocour,  Rochester,  NY 
Darling  Family  Fellowship 
Emily  Watkins,  Springfield,  MO 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Crowell  Fellowship/June  Ugelow 
Fellowship 

Cello 

Erin  Breene,  Adams,  WI 
James  V.  Taylor  and  Caroline  Smedvig  Fellowship 
Guy  Fishman,  Westborough,  MA 
Channing  and  Ursula  Dichter  Fellowship/ 

WCRB  Fellowship 

Keira  Fullerton,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Naomi  and  Philip  Kruvant  Fellowship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Remis  Fellowship 
Tomoko  Fujita,  Port  Jefferson,  NY 
Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Alexei  Yupanqui  Gonzales,  Andover,  MA 
Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship/ 
Lucy  Lowell  (1860-1949)  Fellowship 
Mara  Kronick,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
Northern  California  Fellowship 
I-Wen  Lin,  Tainan,  Taiwan 

Wilhelmina  C.  Sandwen  Memorial  Fellowship 
Valdine  Ritchie,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
Morningstar  Family  Fellowship 
Katherine  Schultz,  Amarillo,  TX 
Carolyn  and  George  R.  Rowland  Fellowship 
Carolina  Singer,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
Haskell  and  Ina  Gordon  Fellowship 
Ru-Pei  Yeh,  Taipei,  Taiwan 
Anna  Sternberg  & Clara  J.  Marum  Fellowship 
Susan  Yun,  Acton,  MA 
John  F.  Cogan,Jr.,  Fellowship 

Bass 

Kristen  Bruya,  Missoula,  MT 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 


David  Campbell,  Sydney,  N.S.W,  Australia 
Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 
Joseph  H. Conyers,  Savannah,  GA 
George  and  Ginger  Elvin  Fellowship 
Dacy  Gillespie,  Mobile,  AL 
Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 
Sarah  Hogan,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Annette  and  Vincent  O’Reilly  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Levy,  Denver,  CO 
Pokross/Fiedler/Wasserman  Fellowship 
Paul  M.  Reich,  Akron,  OH 
Jan  Brett  and  Joe  Hearne  Fellowship 

Flute 

Michael  Gordon,  Glocester,  RI 
Tappan  Dixey  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Riona  O’Duinnin,  County  Louth,  Ireland 
Housatonic  Curtain  Company  Fellowship 
Min  Park,  London,  England 
Selma  Pearl  and  Susan  and  Richard  Grausman 
Fellowship 

Marisela  Sager,  Vista,  CA 
Miriam  and  S.  Sidney  Stoneman  Fellowship 

Oboe 

Ana-Sofia  Campesino,  Boston,  MA 
Steinberg  Fellowship/ 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Demetrios  J.  Karamintzas,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 
William  F.  and  Juliana  W.  Thompson  Fellowship 
Machiko  Ogawa,  Okazaki,  Aichi,  Japan 
Fernand  Gillet  Memorial  Fellowship 
Katherine  Young,  Lancaster,  OH 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship\ 

Edward  G.  Shutro  Fund  Fellowship 

Clarinet 

Bharat  Chandra,  Overland  Park,  KS 
Ushers/Programmers  Instrumental  Fellowship 
Honoring  Bob  Rosenblatt 
Ixi  Chen,  Sunnyvale,  CA 
Daphne  Brooks  Prout  Fellowship 
Patrick  Hanudel,  Fairlawn,  OH 
Sydelle  and  Lee  Blatt  Fellowship 
Gregory  Williams,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial  Fellowship 

Bass  Clarinet 

Louis  DeMartino,  Staten  Island,  NY 
Susan  Kaplan  and  Ami  Trauber  Fellowship 

Bassoon 

Nisha  Ewing,  Cleveland,  OH 
Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  & 

IBM  Matching  Grants  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Greanya,  Plymouth,  Ml 
William  R.  Housholder  Fellowship/ 

Sherman  Walt  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kathy  Kvitek,  Blandford,  MA 
BSAV/Carrie  L.  Peace  Fellowship 
Julia  Lockhart,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
Evelyn  S.  Nef  Fellowship 

Horn 

Kelly  Daniels,  Dexter,  MI 
Donald  Law  Fellowship 


Gabrielle  Finck,  Chesterton,  IN 
Clowes  Fund  Fellowship 
Fritz  Foss,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Taco  Inc.  Fellowship 

Austin  Hitchcock,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation-John  J. 
Tommaney  Memorial  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Kinsman,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Dale  and  Anne  Fowler  Fellowship 
Miguel  Angel  Quiros,  Seville,  Spain 
Annette  and  Vincent  O’Reilly  Fellowship 

Trumpet 

Steven  Banzaert,  Malibu,  CA 
Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 
Thomas  M.  Cupples,  Boston,  MA 
Arthur  and  Barbara  Kravitz  Fellowship 
Adam  Luftman,  Longmeadow,  MA 
Bay  Bank/BankBoston  Fellowship 
Lee  Germain  Smith,  Conway,  AR 
Andre  Come  Memorial  Fellowship 
Andrew  Sorg,  Piscataway,  NJ 
Ruth  and  Jerome  Sherman  Memorial  Fellowship\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Goldberg  Fellowship 

Trombone 

Fredi  Sonderegger,  Herisan,  Switzerland 
Anonymous  Fellowship 
Gregory  Spiridopoulos,  Boston,  MA 
Ann  and  Gordon  Getty  Foundation  Fellowship 
Unai  Urrecho,  Basque,  Spain 
Frederic  and  Juliette  Brandi  Fellowship 

Bass  Trombone 

Kris  Cusato-Wolfe,  Narberth,  PA 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship/ 

Kandell  Family  Fellowship 

Tuba 

Tom  McCaslin,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Robert  and  Luise  Kleinberg  Fellowship 

Harp 

Bridget  Kibbey,  Findlay,  OH 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  Friedson  Fellowship/ 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Calista  McKasson,  Tacoma,  WA 
John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Timpani/Percussion 

Daniel  Bauch,  Boxborough,  MA 
Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  Buffalo,  NY 
Judy  Gardiner  Fellowship 
Michael  C.Y.  Chang,  Newton,  MA 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renke  Thye  Fellowship 
Greg  Cohen,  St.  Louis,  MO 
Barbara  Lee/Raymond  E.  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
Dinesh  W.  Joseph,  Cleveland,  OH 
Surdna  Foundation  Fellowship 
Valerie  Krob,  Ft.  Collins,  CO 
Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 
Samuel  Soloman,  Sharon,  MA 
Bill  and  Barbara  Leith  Fellowship 


Piano 

Lydia  Andreeva,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 
Daniel  and  Shir/ee  Cohen  Freed  Fellowship 
Hsing-Ay  Hsu,  New  Haven,  CT 
Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company  Fellowship 
Su-Yen  Jeon,  Seoul,  Korea 
R.  Armory  Thorndike  Fellowship/ 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Molly  Morkoski,  New  York,  NY 
Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  £sf 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  Fellowship 
Ralph  van  Raat,  Bussum,  Holland 
Nether/and- America  Foundation  Fellowship 
Michelle  Schumann,  Calgary,  AB,  Canada 
Billy  Joel  Keyboard  Fellowship 
Michael  Sheppard,  Baltimore,  MD 
Stokes  Fellowship 
David  Warn,  Lund,  Sweden 
Lenore  S.  and  Alan  Sagner  Fellowship/ 

English  Speaking  Union  Fellowship 

Voice 

Glenn  Alamilla,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Peter  L.  Buttenwieser  Fellowship 
Jane  McGregor  Archibald,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Harold  and  Thelma  Fisher  Fellowship 
Eudora  Brown,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
FreUnghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mark  Chaundy,  London,  United  Kingdom 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  Fellowship 
Alan  Corbishley,  Kamloops,  British  Columbia, 
Canada 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 
Bruno  Cormier,  Cheticamp,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 
Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 
Amanda  Crider,  New  York,  NY 
Stuart  Haupt  Scholarship/Eugene  Cook  Scholarship 
William  Ferguson,  Richmond,  VA 
Wilmer  and  Douglas  Thomas  Fund  Fellowship 
Jason  Henry  Ferrante,  Dundalk,  MD 
Pearl  and  Alvin  Schottenfeld  Fellowship 
Cynthia  L.  Spark  Scholarship 
Martha  Angeline  Guth,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Bernice  and  Lizbeth  Krupp  Fellowship 
Daniel  Hoy,  Stroudsburg,  PA 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Valerie  MacCarthy,  New  York,  NY 
Mary  H.  Smith  Scholarship/ 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Scholarship 
Allyson  McHardy,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Aso  and  Arlene  Tavitian  Fellowship 
Lynne  McMurtry,  Vernon,  BC,  Canada 
Arnold  Golber  Fellowship/ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold  Jr.  Fellowship 
Andrew  Lepri  Meyer,  Wilmington,  DE 
Rita  Meyer  Fellowship 
Shannon  Mercer,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Robert  S.  Kahn  Fellowship/ 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 
Dann  Mitton,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada 
Patricia  Plum  Wylde  Fellowship/ 

Stuart  and  Suzanne  Hirshfield  Fellowship 
Erika  Rauer,  Dover,  DE 
Bessie  Pappas  Fellowship 


Tracy  Rhodus,  Houston,  TX 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Allen  Jr.  Fellowship/ 
Abby  and  Joe  Nathan  Fellowship 
Erin  Elizabeth  Smith,  Austin,  TX 
Ushers/Programmers  Harry  Stedman 
Vocal  Fellowship 

Jason  Switzer,  Fullerton,  CA 
Edwin  & Elaine  London  Family  Fellowship 
Mark  Uhlemann,  Wilmette,  IL 
Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship 
Randall  Umstead,  Olathe,  KS 
Richard  F.  Gold  Memorial  Scholarship/ 

Leah  Jansizian  Memorial  Scholarship/ 

Andrall  and  Jeanne  Pearson  Scholarship 
Shannon  Melody  Unger,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Jane  W Bancroft  Fellowship 
Hugo  A.  Vera,  El  Paso,  TX 
Steve  and  Nan  Kay  Fellowship 
D.  Renard  Young,  Philadelphia,  PA 
Nat  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship/ 

Tisch  Foundation  Scholarship 

Vocal  Pianists 

James  Bourne,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Paul  Jacobs  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alison  d’Amato,  East  Boston,  MA 
Brookline  Youth  Concerts  Awards  Committee 
Fellowship 

Caleb  Harris,  Gruver,  TX 
Marie  Gillet  Fellowship 
David  Santos,  Lisbon,  Portugal 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Michael  Schuetze,  Dresden,  Germany 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis  Fellowship/ 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  Victoria,  BC,  Canada 
Peggy  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship 

Composition 

Gordon  Beeferman,  Brooklyn,  NY 
DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund  Fellowship 
Oscar  Bettison,  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands 
Ve/mans  Foundation  Fellowship 
Rafael  A.  Hernandez,  III,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
David  T.  Little,  Blairstown,  NJ 
ASCAP  Foundation  Leonard  Bernstein  Composer 
Fellowship 

Florian  Maier,  Landshut,  Germany 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Fellowship 
Arlene  Elizabeth  Sierra,  New  York,  NY 
Otto  Eckstein  Family  Fellowship 
Dmitri  Tymoczko,  Berkeley,  CA 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Conducting 

Ludovic  Morlot,  Paris,  France 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Toshiaki  Murikami,  Kawasaki,  Japan 
Edward  and  Joyce  Linde  Fellowship/ 

Maurice  Abravanel  Scholarship 

Librarian 

Brian  Casper,  Schenectady,  NY 
C.D.  Jackson  Fellowship 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  2000-01 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  Ray  and  Maria  Stata  Music  Directorship , 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bernard  Haitink,  Principal  Guest  Conductor,  LaCroix  Family  Fund , 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


First  Violins 

Malcolm  Lowe 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Tamara  Smirnova 
Associate  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  McIntyre  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1976 
Nurit  Bar-Josef 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Robert  L.  Beal,  and  Enid  L.  and 
Bruce  A.  Beal  chair,  endowed  in 
perpetuity  in  1 980 
Elita  Kang 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 
Lucia  Lin 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Amnon  Levy 

Dorothy  Q.  and  David  B.  Arnold, 
Jr.,  chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
*Nancy  Bracken 

Muriel  C.  Kasdon  and  Marjorie  C. 
Paley  chair 
*Aza  Raykhtsaum 

Ruth  and  Carl J.  Shapiro  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 
°Bonnie  Bewick 

David  and  Ingrid  Kosowsky  chair 

* James  Cooke 

Theodore  W.  and  Evelyn  Berenson 
Family  chair 
‘Victor  Romanul 
Bessie  Pappas  chair 
‘Catherine  French 

Stephanie  Morris  Marryott  and 
Franklin  J.  Marryott  chair 
° Kelly  Barr 

Catherine  and  Paul  Buttenwieser 
chair 

Mary  B.  Saltonstall  chair 


* Participating  in  a system 
of  rotated  seating 
§ Substituting,  Tang/ewood  2001 
1 On  sabbatical  leave 
° On  leave 


*Yu  Yuan 

Kristin  and  Roger  Servison  chair 

Second  Violins 

Haldan  Martinson 

Principal 

Carl  Schoenhof  Family  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Assistant  Principal 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity 
in  1977 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Edgar  and  Shirley  Grossman  chair 
Joseph  McGauley 
Shirley  and  J.  Richard  Fennell  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
David  H.  and  Edith  C.  Howie 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
‘Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Donald  C.  and  Ruth  Brooks  Heath 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
‘Jennie  Shames 
‘Valeria  Vilker  Kuchment 
‘Tatiana  Dimitriades 
*Si-Jing  Huang 
‘Nicole  Monahan 
‘Wendy  Putnam 
*Xin  Ding 
*Sae  Shiragami 
‘Alexander  Velinzon 
§Gerald  Elias 
§Frank  Powdermaker 

Violas 

Steven  Ansell 

Principal 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Cathy  Basrak 
Assistant  Principal 
Anne  Stoneman  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Edward  Gazouleas 
Lois  and  Harlan  Anderson  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Robert  Barnes 
Burton  Fine 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Michael  Zaretsky 


Marc  Jeanneret 
‘Mark  Ludwig 
‘Rachel  Fagerburg 
‘Kazuko  Matsusaka 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Principal 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1969 
Martha  Babcock 
Assistant  Principal 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Sato  Knudsen 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  chair 
Joel  Moerschel 
Sandra  and  David  Bakalar  chair 
Luis  Leguia 

Robert  Bradford  Newman  chair,  fully 
funded  in  perpetuity 

Carol  Procter 

Lillian  and  Nathan  R.  Miller  chair 
Ronald  Feldman 
Richard  C.  and  Ellen  E.  Paine  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

‘Jerome  Patterson 

Charles  and  JoAnne  Dickinson  chair 

‘Jonathan  Miller 

Rosemary  and  Donald  Hudson  chair 
‘Owen  Young 
John  F Cogan,Jr.,  and  Mary 
L.  Cornille  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 
‘Andrew  Pearce 

Gordon  and  Mary  Ford  Kingsley 
Family  chair 

Basses 
Edwin  Barker 

Principal 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Assistant  Principal 
Maria  Nistazos  Stata  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Joseph  Hearne 
Leith  Family  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Dennis  Roy 

Joseph  and  Jan  Brett  Hearne  chair 

“John  Salkowski 

Erich  and  Edith  Heymans  chair 


‘Robert  Olson 
‘James  Orleans 
*Todd  Seeber 

Eleanor  L.  and  Levin  H.  Campbell 
chair. ; fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

‘John  Stovall 
§Joseph  Holt 

Flutes 

Jacques  Zoon 

Principal 

Walter  Piston  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1970 
Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair. , 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1 981 
Elizabeth  Ostling 
Associate  Principal 
Marian  Gray  Lewis  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Piccolo 

“Geralyn  Coticone 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran 
chair,  endowed  in  perpetuity  in 
1979 

§Linda  Toote 

Oboes 

John  Ferrillo 

Principal 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1975 
Mark  McEwen 
James  and  Tina  Collias  chair 
Keisuke  Wakao 
Assistant  Principal 
Elaine  and  Jerome  Rosenfeld  chair 

English  Horn 

Robert  Sheena 
Beranek  chair,  fully  funded 
in  perpetuity 

Clarinets 

William  R.  Hudgins 

Principal 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Scott  Andrews 
Thomas  and  Do/a  Sternberg  chair 
Thomas  Martin 
Associate  Principal  £sf 
E-flat  clarinet 

Stanton  W.  and  Elisabeth  K.  Davis 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 
Faria  and  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Bassoons 

Richard  Svoboda 

Principal 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Suzanne  Nelsen 
Richard  Ranti 
Associate  Principal 

Contrabassoon 

Gregg  Henegar 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  chair 

Horns 

James  Sommerville 

Principal 

Helen  Sagoff  S/osberg/Edna 
S.  Kalman  chair,  endowed 
in  perpetuity  in  1974 
Richard  Sebring 
Associate  Principal 
Margaret  Andersen  Congleton  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Daniel  Katzen 
Elizabeth  B.  Storer  chair 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
John  P.  II  and  Nancy  S.  Eustis  chair ; 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Richard  Mackey 
Diana  Osgood  Tottenham  chair 
Jonathan  Menkis 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Principal 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1977 
Peter  Chapman 
Ford  H.  Cooper  chair 
Thomas  Rolfs 
Associate  Principal 
Nina  L.  and  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
chair 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

Principal 

J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair, 
fidly  funded  in  perpetuity 
Norman  Bolter 
Arthur  and  Linda  Gelb  chair 

Bass  Trombone 

Douglas  Yeo 
John  Moors  Cabot  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 


Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  in  1974 

Percussion 

Thomas  Gauger 
Peter  and  Anne  Brooke  chair ; 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
Frank  Epstein 
Peter  Andrew  Lurie  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
J.  William  Hudgins 
Timothy  Genis 
Assistant  Timpanist 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Linde 
chair 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Principal 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Voice  and  Chorus 

John  Ohver 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Conductor 

Alan  J.  and  Suzanne  W.  Dworsky 
chair,  fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Librarians 

Marshall  Burhngame 

Principal 

Lia  and  William  Poorvu  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 
William  Shisler 
John  Perkel 

Assistant  Conductors 

Federico  Cortese 
Anna  E.  Finnerty  chair, 
fully  funded  in  perpetuity 

Ilan  Volkov 

Personnel  Managers 

Lynn  G.  Larsen 
Bruce  M.  Creditor 

Stage  Manager 

Peter  Riley  Pfitzinger 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  L.  Russell 

Stage  Assistant 

Harold  Harris 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 


Jeffrey  Babcock,  Dean,  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
Phyllis  Hoffman,  Artistic  Director 
Beth  Morrison,  Administrative  Director 


Young  Artists  Orchestra  and 
Chamber  Music  Program 
Violin 

Paran  Amirinazari,  Brookline , MA 
Emily  Basner,  New  York,  NY 
Emily  Bayer-Pacht,  Hinesburg,  VT 
Stephanie  Bibbo,  West  Falmouth,  MA 
Eric  P.  Boulanger,  Highland  Park,  NJ 
Heather  Braun,  Wauwatosa,  W1 
Christopher  Brescia,  West  Roxbury,  MA 
Hilary  F.  Castle,  Stonington,  CT 
Tiffany  Tsui  Yu  Chen,  Woodbridge,  CT 
Lydia  Chernicoff,  Great  Barrington,  MA 
Kyra  Davies,  Amherst,  NH 
Phillip  H Falk,  Portland,  OR 
Chris  Franke,  Springfield,  VA 
Amy  R.  Fetherolf,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
Alexander  D.  Gordon,  Boston,  MA 
Mar  ley  Haller,  Plains  boro,  NJ 
Matthew  Heck,  Lakeville,  CT 
Sherman  Jia,  Roslyn  Heights,  NY 
Eugene  Young  Kim,  Fresno,  CA 
Svedana  Kosakovskaya,  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia 

David  A.  Kronig,  Putney,  VT 
Irene  Lee,  Concord,  MA 
Katherine  Mok,  London,  England 
Katya  Nick,  Concord,  MA 
Laura  Norris,  West  Chester,  PA 
Kristine  R.  Pordesimo,  Knoxville,  TN 
Elizabeth  Ramos,  Saint  Louis,  MO 
Amy  M.  Rouse,  Baltimore,  MD 
Benjamin  Scott,  Silver  Spring,  MD 
Clark  Spencer,  Mount  Joy,  PA 
Erin  C.  Steinbruchel,  Clifton  Park,  NY 
Noah  S.  Strick,  Mansfield  Center,  CT 
Kenneth  C.  Tai,  Bethesda,  MD 
Viola 

Catalina  Aguirre,  Dallas,  TX 
Andrew  R.  Bagnell,  Needham,  MA 
David  L.  Coates,  Richboro,  PA 
Katherine  Akiko  Day,  Tumersville,  NJ 
Andrea  Hemmenway,  Swarthmore,  PA 
Miwa  Ikemiya,  New  York,  NY 
Kelsey  James,  Boulder ; CO 
Laura  Krentzman,  Southington,  CT 
Margaret  Martinez,  Ashland,  MA 
Bethani  Oppenheimer,  Atlanta,  GA 
Rebecca  Schauer,  Milford,  MA 
Angela  Simmen,  Gainesville,  FL 
Molly  Sutherland,  Canton,  MA 
Gregory  Williams,  Shirley,  NY 
Jeff  Wolter,  North  Bellmore , NY 
Cello 

Niall  P.  Adams,  Pittsford,  NY 
Jane  Burrow,  Mulvane,  KS 
Peter  Dow,  Marblehead,  MA 
Brian  Hatton,  Springfield,  VA 
Laura  A.  Jekel,  Newton,  MA 
Clara  Kennedy,  Milford,  NH 
Dian  Lefkowitz,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
Jason  Myung,  Methuen,  MA 
Kimberly  Patterson,  Hauppauge,  NY 
Nikita  Poletaev,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Indigo  Ruth-Davis,  North  Middlesex,  VT 
Natasha  Smalky,  Natick,  MA 
Catherine  Smith , Appleton,  WI 
Andrea  Weber,  Wappingers  Falls,  NY, 
Andrew  Yee,  Fairfax,  VA 
Helena  Zimmerman,  Oakland,  CA 


Double  Bass 

Douglas  Balliett,  Wes  thorough,  MA 
Edward  A.  Botsford,  Bethesda,  MD 
Katie  F.  Cousin,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
Joe  Ferris,  Tehuacana,  TX 
Jory  Herman,  Spring,  TX 
Christopher  Johnson,  Mattapan,  MA 
Travis  J.  Miller,  Ephrata,  PA 
Stephanie  Pettit,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Andrew  Roitstein,  Valencia,  CA 
Tyler  Shepherd,  San  Antonio,  TX, 

Piccolo 

Hilary  Abigana,  Woodland,  CA 
Amy  Lawrence,  South  Pasadena,  CA 

Flute 

Hilary  Abigana,  Woodland,  CA 
Amy  Lawrence,  South  Pasadena,  CA 
Matthew  Roitstein,  Valencia,  CA 
Daniel  Stein,  Palm  Beach  Gardens,  FL 

Oboe 

Benjamin  Bolter,  Newton,  MA 
Michelle  Duskey,  Monroeville,  PA 
Linnea  M.  Hartmark,  Schenectady,  NY 
Diana  C.  Owens,  Glocester,  RJ 

Clarinet 

Robert  Linder,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
Raymond  Santos,  West  Chester,  OH 
Chris  Stoutenborough,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA 
Brian  M.  Wahrlich,  Albany,  NY 

Bassoon 

Bradley  Balliett,  Westborough,  MA 
Ellen  Connors,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Shelley  Monroe,  Concord,  NC 
Laura  Wenninger,  Briarclijf  Manor,  NY 

Horn 

Michael  Alpert,  Ellicott  City,  MD 
Joseph  Demko,  Alexandria,  VA 
Robert  Johnson,  West  Chester,  OH 
Aaron  Korn,  East  Meadow,  NY 
Alma  Liebrecht,  Silver  Spring,  MD 
Trumpet 

Jesse  Lewis,  Seattle,  WA 
Joshua  Liebross,  Harrington  Park,  NJ 
Eli  Maurer,  Ridgewood,  NJ 
Eric  Nathan,  Larchmont,  NY 

Trombone 

Nathaniel  Alden  Enns,  Springfield,  VA 
Jim  N.  Raposa,  Fitchburg,  MA 
Cassandra  Wolos,  Alplaus,  NY 

Tuba 

Jonathan  McCormick,  Barrington , NH 

Piano 

Kathryn  Christensen,  Boise,  ID 

Celesta 

Clement  So,  Sha  Tin,  Hong  Kong 

Harp 

Rebecca  Bogers,  Newton,  MA 
Margaret  Bushko,  Bedford,  NY 
Kathryn  Petak,  Houston,  TX 
Rebecca  Ross,  Yorktown  Heights,  NY 

Percussion 

Philip  Angeline,  East  Setauket,  NY 
Keith  Carrick,  Mount  Airy,  MD 
Ryan  Dilisi,  Pitman,  NJ 
David  R.  Guryn,  South  Setauket,  NY 
Eric  Roberts,  Burke,  VA 


Young  Artists  Wind  Ensemble 
& Chamber  Music  Program 
Piccolo 

John  F.  O’Leary,  New  Canaan,  CT 
Michael  Waldman,  Sharon,  MA 

Flute 

Martha  Cargo,  Columbia,  MD 
John  F.  O’Leary,  New  Canaan,  CT 
Lindsey  McMahon,  Binghamton,  NY 
Kimberly  Schrader,  Beaverton,  OR 
Michael  Waldman,  Sharon,  MA 
Oboe 

Allison  Cayne,  Bethesda,  MD 
Ian  M.  Jessen,  Lexington,  MA 
Grace  Johnson,  Grand  Rapids,  MI 

English  Horn 

Allison  Cayne,  Bethesda,  MD 
Ian  M.  Jessen,  Lexington,  MA 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Jacob  G.  Stulberg,  Brooklyn,  NY 

Clarinet 

Joseph  d’Auguste,  Staten  Island,  NY 
Daniel  Chetel,  West  Newton,  MA 
Mary  Jackson,  Kentwood,  MI 
Jenny  Lavine,  Ithaca,  NY 
Elizabeth  M.  Ortega,  Park  Ridge,  IL 
Paul  Petrucelly,  Issaquah,  WA 
Katie  Schoepflin,  Seattle,  WA 
Jennifer  Schundler,  Weston,  FL 
Bass  Clarinet 

Kiarra  Johnson,  Baltimore,  MD 

Bassoon 

Nicole  Egana,  Fort  Myers,  FL 
Stephanie  Hurder,  Western  Springs,  IL 
Matthew  Karl,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY 

Alto  Saxophone 

Eliot  Gattegno,  Coral  Springs,  FL 

Timothy  Sciascia,  Wakefield,  MA 

Tenor  Saxophone 

Arshan  Gailus,  Somerville,  MA 

Baritone  Saxophone 

Michael  R Hertel,  Kingsport,  TN 

Horn 

Joe  Assi,  Woodclijf  Lake,  NJ 
Russell  Bonifede,  Oak  Park,  CA 
Victoria  Pozzato,  Vernon  Rockville,  CT 
Faith  A.  Prelli,  Winsted,  CT 
James  A.  Richardson,  Arlington,  VA 
Juliann  Welch,  Albany,  NY 
Trumpet 

Avi  Bialo,  Calabasas,  CA 
Katherine  Bloch,  Carmel,  IN 
Jacob  S.  Goldstein,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
David  Hall,  Dana  Point,  CA 
Frederick  Langer,  Northport,  NY 
Sarah  Nutter,  Simi  Valley,  CA 
Trombone 

Christopher  Reade,  Richmond  Hill,  GA 
Case  H.  Scaglione,  Tiki  Island,  TX 
Megan  Smith -Heafy,  Waltham , MA 

Bass  Trombone 

Louis  Bremer  III,  Kingsport,  TN 

Euphonuim 

Todd  Nichols,  Lexington,  MA 


Tuba 

Elliot  Dushman,  Waban , MA 
Daniel  Safford,  Ardmore , PA 

Harp 

Gabriella  Pinto,  Melville , AT 

Piano 

Vincent  Choi,  Sbatin,  Hong  Kong 

Double  Bass 

Edward  Botsford,  Bethesda , MD 

Percussion 

Maddie  Child,  Wellesley , M/f 
Michael  Day,  Hooksett,  NH 
John  Hearn,  Wellesley , M/f 
Cody  Morrison,  0/w, 

Guest  performers  for  Strauss: 

Gabriel  Gitman,  horn 
Meryl  Koenig,  horn 
Peter  Charig,  trombone 
Stephen  Cooley,  bass  trombone 
Young  Artists  Vocal  Program  Chorus 

Soprano 

Katherine  Baltrush,  Holden , MA 
Erin  Boatman,  Glastonbury , CT 
Emily  Borababy,  Chevy  Chase , MD 
Emma  Campbell,  Idyllwild,  CA 
Carrie  Constant,  Tilton , NH 
Kate  Emerman,  Anchorage , AK 
Julia  Fox,  Houston,  TX 
Andrea  Hayden,  Fulton,  NY 
Katherine  Jolly,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Erika  Lehnen-Sgroi,  Baring,  ME 
Ali  Lurie,  Barkhamsted,  CT 
Noelle  McMurtry,  Farmington,  CT 
Elise  Meltzer,  Simsbury,  CT 
Juba  Mintzer,  Wynnewood,  PA 
Danielle  Nastro,  New  Canaan , CT 
Sarah  Newman,  Latham , NY 
Lindsay  O’Neil,  Sauquoit,  NY 
Mary  Orzano,  Rockville  Centre,  NY 
May  Peckham,  Ashaway,  RI 
Jenna  Rohrbacher,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 
Joanne  Shea,  Raymond,  NH 
Mara  Stahl,  Leawood,  KS 
Amy  Stebbins,  Bow,  NH 
Erin  Wakeman,  Mobile,  AL 
Nikki  Yarnell,  Rye,  NY 
Mezzo-soprano 

Andrea  Belbssimo,  North  Attleboro,  MA 
Amanda  Condon- Rivera,  Topsfield,  MA 
Sarah  Davis,  Boston,  MA 
Rena  Harms,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
Ebzabeth  Johnson,  Roslindale,  ALA 
Kathryne  Koos,  Pleasanton,  CA 
Kristina  Larson,  Storrs  Mansfield ',  CT 
Farin  Loeb,  North  Haven,  CT 
Jazimina  MacNeil,  Lincoln,  MA 
Mebssa  McCaughey,  Milltown,  NJ 
Katherine  Montgomery,  Basking  Ridge, 

NJ 

Kathryn  Nassberg,  Williamsport,  PA 


Keeara  Poweb,  Bronx,  NY 
Jessica  Rivkin,  Scarsdale,  NY 
Carolyn  Scanlan,  Boston,  MA 
Nicole  Schuetz,  Lake  Bluff,  IL 
Lauren  Thompson,  Ruxton,  MD 
Linsey-Jean  Tufts,  Exeter,  NH 
Julia  Villagra,  Farmington,  CT 
Ebzabeth  Weiner,  Medfield,  MA 
Ebzabeth  Xenelis,  Ipswich,  MA 
Tenor 

Michael  Accinno,  New  Canaan,  CT 
Evan  Becker,  Oakland  Gardens,  NY 
Maurice  Brown,  Pikesville,  MD 
Tim  Carew,  Arlington , MA 
Zachary  Finkelstein,  Plymouth,  MA 
Michael  Glover,  Bronx,  NY 
Todd  Laffer,  Manlius,  NY 
Corey  Leak,  New  York,  NY 
Steven  McGriff \ Jamaica,  NY 
Siddhartha  Misra,  Cambridge,  MA 
E.  Mark  Murphy,  St.John, 
Newfoundland,  Canada 
Daniel  O’Dea,  Wilmette,  IL 
Jeremy  Pasha,  Concord,  MA 
Patrick  Perez,  Houston,  TX 
Matthew  Rancourt,  Brewster,  MA 
Mark  Van  Arsdale,  Englewood,  CO 
Dennis  Webber,  Fort  Myers,  FL 
Bass 

Ian  Anthony,  Lutherville,  MD 
Nathan  Bachhuber , Appleton,  WI 
Noah  Bassel,  Providence,  RI 
Michael  Blejer,  Alexandria,  VA 
Benjamin  Diskant,  New  York,  NY 
Ethan  Dudley,  Sarasota,  FL 
Gary  Durham,  Everett,  MA 
David  Ernst,  Longmeadow,  MA 
Benjamin  Fink,  West  Hartford,  CT 
Patrick  Gagnon,  Lynn,  MA 
Benjamin  Green,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
Patrick  Levin,  Framingham,  A1A 
Stephen  McCool,  Roswell,  GA 
Ryan  McFarland,  Arnold,  CA 
John  McGee,  Owitigs  Mills,  MD 
Kevin  Ray,  Cornwall,  NY 
Robert  Torrey,  Vergennes,  VT 
Matthew  Vitti,  New  Canaan,  CT 
Joseph  Whitefield-Smith,  Concord,  MA 
David  Wolff,  Chevy  Chase,  MD 

School  for  the  Arts  Administration 

Jeffrey  Babcock,  Dean,  School  for  the  Arts 
Walt  Meissner,  Associate  Dean 
Patricia  Mitro,  Assistant  Dean 
Jennifer  Shepard,  Director  of 
Development 

Tanglewood  Institute 
Administration 

PhylLs  Hoffman,  Artistic  Director 
Beth  Morrison,  Administrative  Director 
John  Genovese,  Assistant  Administrator 


David  Fontes,  Office  Coordinator 
Kristin  Littlejohn,  Executive  Assistant 
Deirdre  Dam,  Publications 
Angela  Millner,  Assistant,  Adult  Music 
Seminar 

Young  Artists  Orchestra 
Faculty  and  Staff 

Lan  Shui,  Conductor 
David  Hoose,  Conductor 
Amy  Lieberman  Roberts, 

Assistant  Conductor 
Terry  Everson,  trumpet 
Tim  Genis,  percussion 
Eric  Larson,  double  bass 
David  Martins,  woodwinds 
Courtney  McDonald,  percussion 
Horia  Mihail,  piano 
T’ang  Quartet 

Laura  Thielke,  cello  (if  coordinator ; 

string  chamber  music 
Charles  Villarubia,  tuba 
Jonathan  Hurrell,  librarian 
Michael  Day,  staff  assistant 

Young  Artists  Wind  Ensemble 
Faculty  and  Staff 

Frank  Battisti,  Conductor 

Frederick  Harris,  ]r.y  Assistant  Conductor 

Armory  Brass  Quintet 

Dorian  Wind  Quintet 

Marianne  Gedigian,y?ate 

Ron  Harotunuian,  bassoon 

Katie  Leaman,  clarinet 

Osland  Saxophone  Quartet 

Richard  Schwartz,  saxophone 

Meryl  Koenig,  librarian 

Young  Artists  Vocal  Program 
Faculty  and  Staff 

Phybis  Hoffman,  Director 
Ann  Howard  Jones,  conductor 
Michebe  Alexander,  staff  accompanist 
(if  coach 

Tim  Carew,  instructor 
Sarah  Davis,  instructor 
Gary  Durham,  instructor 
Patrick  Gagnon,  instructor  and  choral 
assistant 

Jodi  Goble,  staff  accompanist  (if  coach 
Scott  Jarrett,  assistant  conductor 
Katherine  Jolly,  instructor 
E.  Mark  Murphy,  instructor 
Beth  Morrison,  instructor 
Chung-Un  Seo,  instructor  & program 
coordinator 
Stage  Crew 

John  Newton,  Stage  Manager 
Caitbn  O’Donnell,  Nick  Matcheson, 
and  Courtney  Rodland,  Stage  Crew 


The  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

This  year  marks  the  36th  season  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute.  Since  1966  the 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  has  been  a summer  program  of  Boston  University  and 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  The  institute  includes  Young  Artists  Programs  for  students  ages  15  to  18 
(Instrumental,  Vocal,  Piano,  and  Composition),  Institute  Workshops  (Clarinet,  Flute,  Oboe,  Double 
Bass,  Percussion,  Horn,  Trumpet,  Trombone,  Harp,  and  String  Quartet),  and  the  Adult  Music 
Seminars.  Many  of  the  Institute’s  students  receive  financial  assistance  from  funds  contributed  by  indi- 
viduals, foundations,  and  corporations  to  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute  Scholarship 
Fund.  If  you  would  like  further  information  about  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  please 
stop  by  our  office  on  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Campus  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  or  call  (413)  637- 
1430  or  (617)  353-3386. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ellen  Highstein,  Director,  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

2001  Artist  Faculty 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Members  of  each  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  both  principal  and  section 
players,  participate  in  the  daily  activities  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  giving  master  classes,  sec- 
tional rehearsals,  repertoire  classes,  and  chamber  music  coachings.  Acknowledgment  of  BSO  faculty 
will  be  included  on  individual  programs. 


luilliard  String  Quartet 
Seminar 

Steven  Ansell,  viola 
Ronald  Copes,  violin* 

Norman  Fischer,  cello 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello* 

Robert  Mann,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola* 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin* 

Charles  E.  Culpepper 
Foundation  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

* member  of  the  Juilliard  String 
Quartet 

Chamber  Music 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Marian  Douglas  Martin  Master 
Teacher  Chair,  endowed  by 
Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 
Pamela  Frank,  violin 
Norman  Fischer,  cello 
Edward  and  Lois  Bowles  Master 
Teacher  Chair 
Bonnie  Hampton,  cello 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 
Ursula  Oppens,  piano 
Renee  Longy  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
on  sabbatical  summer  2001 
Marylou  Speaker  Churchill, 
violin 

Berkshire  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Barry  Tuckwell,  horn 
Richard  Burgin  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

Vocal  Music 
Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano 
Harry  and  Nancy  Lurie  Marks 
Tanglewood  Artist-in-Residence 
Kenneth  Griffiths, 
vocal  music  coach 


Dennis  Helmrich, 
vocal  music  coach 
Kayo  Iwama, 
vocal  music  coach 
Karl  Paulnack, 
vocal  music  coach 
Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 
Vic  Firth  Master  Teacher  Chair, 
endowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Wheeler 

Alan  Smith,  Vocal  Music 
Coordinator 

Craig  Smith,  Bach  Seminar 
Valerie  Trujillo, 
vocal  music  coach 
Pierre  Vallet,  language  coach 
Florence  Gould  Foundation 
Resident  Artist 

Opera 

David  Kneuss,  stage  director 
Marc  Astafan,  stage  director 
Alyssa  Dodson,  movement 

Conducting 

Seiji  Ozawa 
Andre  Previn 
Robert  Spano,  Director, 
Conducting  Program 
Sana  H.  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh 
Master  Teacher  Chair 
Ford  Lallerstedt,  score  reading 
and  analysis 
Vytas  Baksys,  piano 

Composition  and 
Contemporary  Music 
Louis  Andriessen,  Choreog- 
rapher Composer  Lab 
Stefan  Asbury,  Coordinator  of 
New  Music  Activities 
Oliver  Knussen,  Director, 
Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music 


Michael  Gandolfi 
Osvaldo  Golijov 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Artist-in- 
Residence 
John  Harbison 
Bright  Sheng 
Charles  Wuorinen, 
Composer-in-Residence, 
Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music 

Visiting  Artists  and  Special 
Guests 

Roberto  Abbado,  conductor 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting 
Artist 

Julian  Anderson,  composer 
Eric  Booth,  music  education 
and  youth  concerts 
James  Conlon,  conductor 
Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

Federico  Cortese,  conductor 
John  Corigliano,  composer 
Graham  Cozzubbo, 
stage  director 
Susan  Knussen,  music 
education  and  youth  concerts 
Magnus  Lindberg,  composer 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 
Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master 
Teacher  Chair 

Robert  Mann,  conductor 
Roger  Voisin,  solfege 
Surdna  Foundation  Master 
Teacher  Chair 
Ned  Rorem,  composer 
Ilan  Volkov,  conductor 
John  Williams,  composer 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber 
Artist-in-Residence 
Paul  Zukofsky,  conductor 


TrTirfn  th  TT^rrfr 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Staff:  Patricia  Brown,  Associate  Director;  Margie  Chebotariov,  Manager 
of  Student  Services;  Keith  C.  Elder,  Operations  Manager;  Julie  Giattina,  Coordinator;  Brian 
Wallenmeyer,  Scheduler 

Tanglewood  Development:  Tracy  Wilson,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development  and  Community 
Relations;  Sandy  Eyre,  Associate  Director;  Meredith  McCarroll,  Friends  Office  Manager 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra:  Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager;  Alicia  DiDonato, 
Assistant  Orchestra  Manager;  Robert  Olivia,  Librarian;  Jason  Macy,  Stage  Manager 

2001  Summer  Staff:  Brian  Battaglia,  Lisa  Booth,  Hudi  Broughton,  Joshua  Budway,  Susan  Chase, 
Paul  Connor,  Daniel  Cooper,  Michael  Kearns,  Hugo  Kimura,  Katherine  Marsch,  Margaret 
McCafferty,  Caissa  McClinton,  Lydia  Miller,  Ryan  Mix,  Michael  Nock,  Bradford  Pino,  Joel 
Rappaport,  Igor  Sadetsky,  Isabel  Silva,  Sara  Shumway,  Justin  Wall,  William  Wozniak 

Audio  Department  and  Fellowships 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  generous  support  of  the  Audio 
Department;  Timothy  Martyn,  Marie  Ebbing,  Michael  Flemming,  Francois  Goupil,  Brian  Richards 

Conducting  Class  Reading  Quintet:  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  generous  support  of  the  conducting  class  Reading  Quintet  by  the  Merrill  Lynch  Foundation  and 
Friends  of  the  Armenian  Culture  Society ; Michael  Fenton,  viola;  Kate  Kayaian,  cello;  Jeffrey  Kipperman, 
bass;  Simon  MacDonald,  violin;  Nathan  Schmidt,  violin 


For  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
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INTRODUCING 


INTUITION 

BY  ESTEE  LAUDER 

The  collection.  38.50>$!50 


Filene's,  a sponsor  of  Tanglewood  Parade,  salutes 
the  BSO  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

IF  II  IL IE  N IE'S 

THIS  IS  WHERE  IT  GETS  GOOD 


Tanglewood 

MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  August  5,  2001  at  10:00  a.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


Elegy  Snow  in  June  TAN  DUN 

(b.  1957) 

Tomoko  Fujita,  cello 
Gregory  Cohen,  percussion 
Jonathan  Bisesi,  percussion 
Michael  C.  Y.  Chang,  percussion 
Dinesh  W.  Joseph,  percussion 
Frank  Epstein,  conductor 


Piano  Quartet  in  A Major,  Op.  26  JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

(1833-1897) 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Poco  Adagio 
Scherzo:  Poco  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro 


Yonah  Zur,  violin 
Anna  Szasz,  viola 
Mara  Kronick,  cello 
Michelle  Schumann,  piano 


— INTERMISSION— 


String  Quintet  in  G minor,  K.  516  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

(1756-1791) 

Allegro 

Minuetto:  Allegretto 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio — Allegro 


Lin  He,  violin 
Sayaka  Takeuchi,  violin 
Robert  Meyer,  viola 
Josep  Puchades,  viola 
Valdine  Ritchie,  cello 


Piano  Trio  NICHOLAS  MAW 

(b.  1935) 

Moderato  con  moto,  un  poco  inquieto — Presto  non  assai 
Grave  e sostenuto — Allegro  comodo 

Kristi  Hilton,  violin 
I-Wen  Lin,  cello 
Hsing-Ay  Hsu,  piano 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Frank  Epstein,  Norman  Fischer,  Edward  Gazouleas,  Andrew  Jennings, 
Ronan  Lefkowitz,  and  Ursula  Oppens. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 


t!?  Tanglewood 

MUSICCENTER 


Music  for  Brass  Quintet  (1961) 
in  three  movements 


Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  August  5,  2001  at  8:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER 
(b. 1925) 


Lee  Germain  Smith,  trumpet 
Adam  Luftman,  trumpet 
Austin  Hitchcock,  horn 
Fredi  Sonderegger,  trombone 
Tom  McCaslin,  tuba 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
(1756-1791) 


Katherine  Young,  oboe 
Meghan  Jones,  violin 
Emily  Watkins,  viola 
Susan  Yun,  cello 


— INTERMISSION — 


String  Quartet  in  G major.  Op.  106  ANTONIN  DVORAK 

(1841-1904) 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Molto  vivace 

Finale:  Andante  sostenuto — Allegro  con  fuoco 

Elizabeth  George,  violin 
Emily  Ho,  violin 
Kimberly  Buschek,  viola 
Katherine  Schultz,  cello 


Quartet  for  oboe  and  strings 
in  F major,  K.  370 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Rondeau:  Allegro 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Peter  Chapman,  Mark  McEwen,  and  Norman  Fischer. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 


Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

August  9-14,  2001 


JjETanglewood 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


TANCLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ellen  Highstein,  Director,  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

2001  Artist  Faculty 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Members  of  each  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  including  both  principal  and  section  players,  partici- 
pate in  the  daily  activities  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  giving  master  classes,  sectional  rehearsals,  repertoire 
classes,  and  chamber  music  coachings.  Acknowledgment  of  BSO  faculty  will  be  included  on  individual  programs. 


Juilliard  String  Quartet  Seminar 

Steven  Ansell,  viola 
Ronald  Copes,  violin* 

Norman  Fischer,  cello 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 
Joel  Krosnick,  cello* 

Robert  Mann,  violin 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola* 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin* 

Charles  E.  Culpepper 
Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 
* member  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Chamber  Music 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 

Marian  Douglas  Martin  Master  Teacher 
Chair,  endowed  by  Marilyn  Brachman 
Hoffman 

Pamela  Frank,  violin 
Norman  Fischer,  cello 
Edward  and  Lois  Bowles  Master 
Teacher  Chair 
Bonnie  Hampton,  cello 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin 
Ursula  Oppens,  piano 
Renee  Longy  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Joel  Smirnoff,  violin 
on  sabbatical  summer  2001 
Marylou  Speaker  Churchill,  violin 
Berkshire  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Barry  Tuckwell,  horn 
Richard  Burgin  Master  Teacher  Chair 

Vocal  Music 

Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano 
Harry  and  Nancy  Lurie  Marks 
Tanglewood  Artist-in-Residence 


Kenneth  Griffiths,  vocal  music  coach 
Dennis  Helmrich,  vocal  music  coach 
Kayo  Iwama,  vocal  music  coach 
Karl  Paulnack,  vocal  music  coach 
Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 
Vic  Firth  Master  Teacher  Chair,  endowed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Alan  Smith,  Vocal  Music  Coordinator 
Craig  Smith,  Bach  Seminar 
Valerie  Trujillo,  vocal  music  coach 
Pierre  Val let,  language  coach 
Florence  Gould  Foundation  Resident 
Artist 

Opera 

David  Kneuss,  stage  director 
Marc  Astafan,  stage  director 
Alyssa  Dodson,  movement 

Conducting 

Seiji  Ozawa 
Andre  Previn 

Robert  Spano,  Director,  Conducting 
Program 

Sana  H.  and  Hasib  J.  Sabbagh  Master 
Teacher  Chair 

Ford  Lallerstedt,  score  reading  and 
analysis 

Vytas  Baksys,  piano 

Composition  and  Contemporary  Music 

Louis  Andriessen,  Choreographer 
Composer  Lab 

Stefan  Asbury,  Coordinator  of 
New  Music  Activities 
Oliver  Knussen,  Director, 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 


Michael  Gandolfi 
Osvaldo  Golijov 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Artist-in-Residence 
John  Harbison 
Bright  Sheng 
Charles  Wuorinen, 

Com  poser-in- Residence, 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Visiting  Artists  and  Special  Guests 

Roberto  Abbado,  conductor 
Eleanor  Naylor  Dana  Visiting  Artist 
Julian  Anderson,  composer 
Eric  Booth,  music  education  and  youth 
concerts 

James  Conlon,  conductor 
Barbara  LaMont  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Federico  Cortese,  conductor 
John  Corigliano,  composer 
Graham  Cozzubbo,  stage  director 
Susan  Knussen,  music  education 
and  youth  concerts 
Magnus  Lindberg,  composer 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 

Beatrice  Sterling  Procter  Master  Teacher 
Chair 

Robert  Mann,  conductor 
Roger  Voisin,  solfege 
Surdna  Foundation  Master  Teacher  Chair 
Ned  Rorem,  composer 
Man  Volkov,  conductor 
John  Williams,  composer 
Stephen  and  Dorothy  Weber  Artist-in- 
Residence 

Paul  Zukofsky,  conductor 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  Staff:  Patricia  Brown,  Associate  Director;  Margie  Chebotariov,  Manager  of  Student  Services;  Keith  C. 
Elder,  Operations  Manager;  Julie  Giattina,  Coordinator;  Brian  Wallenmeyer,  Scheduler 

Tanglewood  Development:  Tracy  Wilson,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Development  and  Community  Relations;  Sandy  Eyre,  Associate 
Director;  Meredith  McCarroll,  Friends  Office  Manager 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra:  Harry  Shapiro,  Orchestra  Manager;  Alicia  DiDonato,  Assistant  Orchestra  Manager;  Robert 
Olivia,  Librarian;  Jason  Macy,  Stage  Manager 

2001  Summer  Staff:  Brian  Battaglia,  Lisa  Booth,  Hudie  Broughton,  Joshua  Budway,  Susan  Chase,  Paul  Connor,  Daniel  Cooper, 
Michael  Kearns,  Hugo  Kimura,  Katherine  Marsch,  Margaret  McCafferty,  Caissa  McClinton,  Lydia  Miller,  Ryan  Mix,  Michael  Nock, 
Bradford  Pino,  Joel  Rappaport,  Igor  Sadetsky,  Isabel  Silva,  Sara  Shumway,  Justin  Wall,  William  Wozniak 

Audio  Department  and  Fellowships 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  generous  support  of  the  Audio  Department:  Timothy  Martyn,  Marie 
Ebbing,  Michael  Flemming,  Francois  Goupil,  Brian  Richards 

Conducting  Class  Reading  Quintet:  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  generous  support  of  the 
conducting  class  Reading  Quintet  by  the  Merrill  Lynch  Foundation  and  Friends  of  the  Armenian  Culture  Society : Michael  Fenton,  viola; 
Kate  Kayaian,  cello;  Jeffrey  Kipperman,  bass;  Simon  MacDonald,  violin;  Nathan  Schmidt,  violin 


2001  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Thursday,  August  9,  through  Tuesday,  August  14,  2001 
Oliver  Knussen,  Festival  Director 

sponsored  by  the 

TANCLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  Composer-in- Residence 


Works  presented  at  this  year’s  Festival  were  prepared  under  the  guidance 
of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  following  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Faculty  and  Conducting  Fellows: 


Stefan  Asbury 
Frank  Epstein 
Norman  Fischer 
Bonnie  Hampton 
Kayo  Iwama 


Andrew  Jennings 
Oliver  Knussen 
Ludovic  Morlot 
Ursula  Oppens 
Karl  Paulnack 


Lucy  Shelton 
Barry  Tuckwell 
I Ian  Volkov 
Charles  Wuorinen 
Paul  Zukofsky 


The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  made  possible  by  the  generous  support  of  Dr.  Raymond  and 
Hannah  H.  Schneider,  with  additional  support  through  grants  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  and  The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music. 


Special  thanks  to  the  TMC  Audio  Department:  Timothy  Martyn,  Marie  Ebbing,  Michael  Flemming,  Francois  Goupil, 
and  Brian  Richards. 

The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  also  gratefully  acknowledges  Baldwin  for  providing  pianos  at  Tanglewood;  TDK  for  the 
donation  of  audio  tapes  and  compact  discs;  and  Bose  Corporation  for  providing  loudspeaker  systems  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


The  Festival,  Briefly  Noted 

Oliver  Knussen  has  stated  that  his  conception  of  the  programming  for  this  year’s  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  aims  not 
for  an  overview  of  the  current  music  world  but  rather  for  meaningful  connections  among  disparate  musical  currents.  Thus 
the  juxtaposition  of  important  works  by  the  Composer-in-Residence  Charles  Wuorinen,  including  the  American  premiere  of 
his  orchestral  The  Great  Procession,  and  the  American  premiere  of  the  Japanese  composer  Jo  Kondo’s  1994  opera  Hagoromo, 
based  on  a 6oo-year-old  play  from  the  Noh  Theater.  The  esteemed  Danish  composer  Per  Norgard  is  represented  by  two 
works — an  early  orchestral  score,  Voyage  into  the  Golden  Screen,  and  a recent  work  for  two  pianos  and  metronomes.  Another 
Scandinavian,  the  Finnish  Magnus  Lindberg,  with  whom  Oliver  Knussen-as-conductor  has  developed  a close  relationship,  is 
represented  by  two  very  recent  works — Gran  Duo  for  twenty-four  winds  and  Jubilees  for  piano  solo — and  his  1997  work  for 
two  pianos  and  electronics,  Related  Rocks.  TMC  Fellows  and  Collage  New  Music  will  perform  pieces  by  former  Director  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Gunther  Schuller.  And  the  list  goes  on. 

Among  the  younger  composers  represented  are  the  winners  of  the  Jacobs  and  Fromm  commissions,  Robin  de  Raaff  and 
Fernando  Benadon,  respectively,  Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  2000.  De  Raaff’s  Piano  Concerto  and  Benadon’s 
IN3  receive  their  world  premieres.  In  addition,  the  Friday,  August  10,  and  Saturday,  August  n,  Prelude  Concerts  feature 
pieces  by  six  of  this  year’s  Composition  Fellows. 

In  addition  to  TMC  Fellows,  the  performers  at  this  year’s  Festival  include  conductors  Stefan  Asbury,  Paul  Zukofsky, 
and  Man  Volkov,  and  pianist  Ursula  Oppens.  On  Tuesday,  August  14,  at  8:30,  Oliver  Knussen,  the  FCM’s  Director,  conducts 
the  TMC  Orchestra  in  the  final  concert  of  the  Festival. 


Oliver  Knussen 

Director,  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

British  composer  and  conductor  Oliver  Knussen  (b.1952)  was  director  of  contemporary  music  activi- 
ties at  Tanglewood  from  1986  to  1993.  The  son  of  the  principal  double  bassist  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  he  began  composing  at  a young  age  and  received  encouragement  as  a child  from 
the  likes  of  Benjamin  Britten.  He  studied  formally  with  Constant  Lambert  from  1963  to  1969;  in  1968 
he  achieved  renown  by  conducting  the  London  Symphony  in  his  own  Symphony  No.  l,  replacing 
Istvan  Kertesz  at  short  notice.  In  the  early  1970s  he  worked  with  Gunther  Schuller  as  a Fellow  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  began  a fruitful  relationship  as  conductor  with  the  London  Sinfonietta 
in  1981,  becoming  Music  Director  of  the  ensemble  in  1998.  He  directed  the  Aldeburgh  Festival  from 
1 993  to  1998.  In  1994  he  was  made  a CBE  and  became  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters. 


Oliver  Knussen  has  made  several  notable  recordings  with  the  London  Sinfonietta,  the  BBC  Symphony,  and  other  ensem- 
bles, including  his  own  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  and  Higglety  Pigglety  Pop!  and  music  of  Elliott  Carter,  Toru  Takemitsu,  and 
Schoenberg,  among  others.  Since  1995  he  has  been  an  exclusive  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  artist.  As  a conductor 
he  sustains  relationships  with  such  ensembles  as  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Finnish  Radio  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  the  ASKO  and  Schoenberg  ensembles  in  The  Netherlands.  He  has  been  responsible  for  more  than 
two  hundred  world  and  local  premieres  in  the  past  two  decades. 


Stefan  Asbury 

Associate  Director,  New  Music  Activities 

Conductor  Stefan  Asbury  held  scholarships  to  Oxford  University  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and 
studied  composition  with  Oliver  Knussen.  He  continued  his  studies  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
as  a recipient  of  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship;  during  that  summer  he  shared  concerts  with  Roger 
Norrington,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Bernstein.  He  has  since  worked  closely  with  Oliver  Knussen,  Sir  Simon 
Rattle,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  among  others.  A leading  exponent  of  contemporary  music,  Stefan 
Asbury  is  co-director  of  the  Oxford  Contemporary  Music  Festival.  He  has  worked  with  such  ensembles 
as  the  London  Sinfonietta,  Birmingham  Contemporary  Music  Group,  ASKO  Ensemble,  the  Philharmonia, 
Ensemble  InterContemporain,  New  World  Symphony,  Ensemble  Modern,  the  Scottish  Chamber  Or- 
chestra, BBC  Scottish,  Sinfonia  21,  Northern  Sinfonia,  and  the  radio  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Hannover, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  In  1999,  he  conducted  a three-concert  series  of  works  by  Steve  Reich,  Frank  Zappa,  and 
Charles  Ives  with  the  Britten  Sinfonia.  He  repeated  part  of  the  series  with  the  ASKO  Ensemble  in  the  Concertgebouw  during 
their  American  Festival  in  the  summer  of  that  same  year.  At  the  start  of  1998-99,  he  conducted  the  Philharmonia  in  the 
South  Bank’s  Takemitsu  Festival  and  made  his  Japanese  debut  with  a project  for  Tokyo  Opera  City.  Mr.  Asbury’s  work  in 
opera  includes  Prokofiev’s  Love  for  Three  Oranges  for  Opera  de  Lyon  last  season;  he  previously  worked  with  the  company 
for  Prokofiev’s  ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  returns  to  Lyon  to  conduct  the  world  premiere  of  a ballet  to  music  by  Hindemith 
and  Gbrecki.  Mr.  Asbury  conducted  the  world  premiere  of  Robert  Zuidam’s  opera  Freeze  at  the  Munich  Biennale,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  BMW  Music  Theatre  Prize.  He  has  conducted  H.K.  Gruber’s  opera  Gloria,  Knussen’s  Higglety  Pigglety 
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Pop!  with  the  Avanti  Chamber  Orchestra  at  the  Helsinki  Festival,  and  concert  performances  of  Britten’s  Paul  Bunyan  at  the 
Aldeburgh  Festival.  His  recordings  include  performances  with  the  Birmingham  Contemporary  Music  Group  and  Ensemble 
InterContemporain.  He  was  also  second  conductor  to  Oliver  Knussen  on  a 1994  Crammy-winning  disc  by  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Charles  Wuorinen 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  Composer-in- Residence 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  respected  composers  of  his  generation,  Charles 
Wuorinen  (b.1938,  New  York)  began  composing  and  taking  piano  lessons  at  an 
early  age.  He  won  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Young  Composers’  Award  in  1954, 
later  enrolling  at  Columbia  University,  where  his  teachers  included  Vladimir  Ussa- 
chevsky,  Jack  Beeson,  and  Otto  Luening.  He  won  an  unprecedented  four  BMI  Stu- 
dent Composer  awards  and  three  Joseph  H.  Beams  prizes  during  his  university 
years.  In  1962,  while  still  in  graduate  school,  he  put  his  skills  as  pianist  and  con- 
ductor into  practice  as  co-founder,  with  composer-flutist  Harvery  Sollberger  and 
composer-clarinetist  Nicolas  Roussakis,  of  the  now  legendary  Group  for  Contem- 
porary Music,  which  helped  establish  a new  standard  of  performance  virtuosity  for 
ensemble.  It  was  for  this  ensemble  that  Wuorinen  wrote  many  of  his  first  profes- 
sional works.  Four  pieces  for  soloist  and  chamber  ensemble — one  each  for  violin,  cello,  flute,  and  oboe — completed  in  the 
span  1963-65  received  critical  acclaim.  An  evident  influence  from  this  time  was  Stefan  Wolpe,  whose  music  the  Group  for 
Contemporary  Music  helped  to  bring  to  international  attention. 

In  1970  Wuorinen  became  the  youngest  composer  ever  to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  with  his  electronic  piece  Time’s  En- 
comium. During  the  following  decade  he  undertook  both  a reexamination  of  pitch  hierarchies  and  a further  development  of 
Milton  Babbitt’s  time-point  system,  a technique  for  developing  relationships  among  intervallic  content,  rhythm,  and  larger 
structure.  Some  of  his  important  pieces  during  this  period  include  his  ‘‘Baroque  Burlesque,”  The  W.  of  Babylon  (1975);  Tashi 
(1976),  written  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Tashi  ensemble,  and  Reliquary  for  Igor  Stravinsky,  a work  requested  of 
him  by  Stravinsky’s  widow  Vera  and  based  on  the  late  master’s  sketches.  In  1972  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  commis- 
sioned what  was  to  become  the  Concerto  for  Amplified  Violin  and  Orchestra  for  conductor  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  vio- 
linist Paul  Zukofsky  in  recognition  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Fromm  Foundation.  The  concerto  was  first  performed  at 
Tanglewood  in  1972. 

Wuorinen  continued  to  compose  prolifically  in  the  1980s  with  such  pieces  as  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  (1983);  Five, 
Concerto  for  Amplified  Cello  and  Orchestra  (1987),  and  pieces  written  for  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  during  his  tenure 
as  composer-in-residence  there  from  1985  to  1989:  The  Golden  Dance,  Machault  Mon  Chou,  and  Genesis.  (The  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  performs  Machault  Mon  Chou  this  weekend,  on  Saturday  evening,  August  11,  at  8:30  as  its  contribution  to 
the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music.)  In  the  1990s  he  has  had  an  equally  fruitful  relationship  with  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
which  commissioned  Five,  Delight  of  the  Muses  (1991),  and  the  Dante  Trilogy — The  Mission  of  Virgil,  The  Great  Procession,  and 
The  River  of  Light,  based  on  episodes  from  the  Divine  Comedy. 

As  an  educator,  Charles  Wuorinen  has  held  positions  at  Columbia  (1964-1969),  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  Yale, 
Princeton,  SUNY  Buffalo,  the  University  of  California-San  Diego,  New  England  Conservatory,  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
Rutgers.  He  has  won  Guggenheim  Fellowships,  and  a MacArthur  Fellowship,  and  was  inducted  into  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  His  music  is  well  represented  on  recordings,  in  particular  on  the  Koch  International  Classics,  Music  & 
Arts,  and  CRI  labels,  and  his  book,  Simple  Composition,  is  used  as  a textbook  worldwide.  Among  his  current  projects  is  an 
opera,  Haroun  and  the  Sea  of  Stories,  with  a libretto  by  James  Fenton  based  on  the  novel  by  Salmon  Rushdie.  In  addition 
to  The  Great  Procession  and  Machault  Mon  Chou,  Wuorinen’s  Grand  Bamboula,  Piano  Quintet,  Fenton  Songs,  and  Stanzas 
Before  Time  will  be  performed  on  this  weekend’s  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  concerts. 


For  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 

Anthony  Fogg,  Artistic  Administrator 

Ellen  Highstein,  Director  of  Tanglewood  Music  Center 

Marc  Mandel,  Director  of  Program  Publications 

Robert  Kirzinger,  Publications  Associate /Editor  Annotator,  FCM  Program  Book 
Michael  Nock,  TMC  Printed  Programs  Coordinator 

Program  copyright  ©2001  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Russell  Platt’s  program  notes  copyright  ©2001.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Salutes 


the  2001  Tanglewood  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music 


Rafael  Hernandez  III 
Composition  Fellow 


David  Little 
Composition  Fellow 


And participating 

Composers : Gerald  Levinson, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Gunther  Schuller, 
and  Donald  Sur  On  memoriam) 


Charles  Wuorinen 
Composer-in-Residence 


John  Harbison 
Composition  Faculty 


Osvaldo  Golijov 
Composition  Faculty 


Gordon  Beeferman 
Composition  Fellow 


John  Williams 
Artist-in-Residence 
Guest  Lecturer 


Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
Thursday,  August  9,  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 


COLLAGE  NEW  MUSIC 

DAVID  HOOSE,  Music  Director  and  Conductor 
FRANK  EPSTEIN,  Founder  and  Music  Director  Emeritus 


CHRISTOPHER  KRUEGER,  flute 
PEGGY  PEARSON,  oboe 
ROBERT  ANNIS,  clarinet 
JAY  WADENPFUHL,  horn 
CHRISTOPHER  OLDFATHER,  piano 


RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 
ANNE  BLACK,  viola 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
JAMES  ORLEANS,  bass 
FRANK  EPSTEIN,  percussion 


with  JANICE  FELTY,  mezzo-soprano,  and  MARGARET  LATTIMORE,  mezzo-soprano 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER  A Bouquet  for  Collage  (1988) 

Introduction 
A Mellow  Cello 
Valse  Noble 
Waltz 

With  Mallets  Aforethought 
Darkly  Sombre 
Piccsyish 

Romanza  Pastorale 
Eine  Kleine  Ragtimemusik 
The  Battle 

Coda:  The  Resolution 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALE 


Program  continues... 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  is  grateful  to  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
for  its  continuing  support  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music. 


The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  University,  founded  by  the  unique  patron  and  great  Maecenas  of  contemporary 
music,  the  late  Paul  Fromm,  is  now  forty-five  years  of  age  and  has  been  located  at  Harvard  University  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Since  the  1950s,  the  Fromm  Foundation  has  commissioned  nearly  250  new  compositions  and  their  perform- 
ances, and  has  sponsored  hundreds  of  new  music  concerts  and  concert  series,  among  them  Tanglewood's  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  the  annual  “Fromm  Week”  at  Aspen,  and  the  Fromm  Concert  Series  at  Harvard  University,  to  name 
only  a few.  In  1992-93  the  Paul  Fromm  Composer-in-Residence  program  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  was  founded, 
a cooperation  with  other  foundations  was  inaugurated  to  institute  a series  of  new  music  concerts  in  major  American 
cities,  and  the  annual  Fromm  Concert  and  Paul  Fromm  Award  for  Composition  at  Tanglewood  were  established. 
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DONALD  SUR  Catena  III  (1976) 

During  the  composing  of  Catena  III  the  image  of  Mignon  doing  her  Egg  Dance  blindfolded,  a 
favorite  passage  from  Goethe’s  novel,  ran  through  my  mind  rather  insistently.  No  specific  pro- 
gram is  intended  of  course,  but  musically  perhaps  I was  trying  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  eggs. 


DONALD  SUR  Satori  on  Park  Avenue  (1984) 

The  imaginary  scene  is  set  in  a Park  Avenue  penthouse  in  the  Thirties.  It  is  another  in  the  endless 
procession  of  cocktail  parties  animated  by  slender  arms  and  brittle  lives.  The  air  of  hardened 
sophistication  is  lying  heavily  on  the  gathering  when  a horrified  gasp  shatters  the  calm.  A 
frightened  guest  is  looking  outside  at  an  enormous  primate  holding  a screaming  blonde  and 
climbing  up  the  Empire  State  Building.  The  beast  reaches  the  top  whereupon  he  is  attacked 
by  biplanes.  After  a valiant  stand  he  seems  about  to  topple  off  but  in  a last  tender  gesture 
places  the  blonde  on  a ledge.  And  then  he  falls  to  his  death.  The  guests  are  thunderstruck  by 
this  expression  of  primitive  love  and  realize  the  hollowness  of  their  own  lives. 

— D.S. 

INTERMISSION 

JOHN  HARBISON  Mottetti  di  Montale  (1980-2000) 

Libro  I:  La  Primavera  di  Sottoripa 
Libro  II:  ll  Saliscendi  Bianco 
JANICE  FELTY,  mezzo-soprano 

Libro  III:  Al  Primo  Chiaro 
Libro  IV:  Ma  Cosl  Sia 

MARGARET  LATTIMORE,  mezzo-soprano 

Texts  for  Mottetti  de  Montale  are  being  distributed  separately. 


Collage 

new  music  ^ 


OCTOBER  28.  2001  7:30  PM 

C.  Walsh  Theatre,  Suffolk  University 
Fred  Lerdahl  Eros 

Arnold  Schoenberg  Pierrot  Lunaire 

JANUARY  13,  2002  7:30  PM 

C.  Walsh  Theatre,  Suffolk  University 
Elena  Ruehr  Piano  Music 

Peter  Child  Doubles 

Edward  Cohen  The  Bridal  Night’ 

One-Act  Chamber  Opera,  libretto  from  the 
short  story  by  Frank  O’Connor  and  the 
play  by  Paul  Avila  Mayer 
Staged  Performance 


For  subscription  and  ticket  information 

please  call:  (617)  325-5200 

Visit  our  website  at:  www.collagenewmusic.org 


2001-2002  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Season 


David  Hoose,  Music  Director 

Frank  Epstein,  Founder  and  Music  Director 


FEBRUARY  24,  2002  7:30  PM 
C.  Walsh  Theatre,  Suffolk  University 
Laura  Elise  Schwendinger  Fable** 

Marcus  Macauley  To  Walk  in  Wilderness 

Winner,  Natalie  and  Murray  S.  Katz 
Young  Composers  Competition 

Lior  Navok  New  Work  for  Chamber 

Ensemble* 

Rodney  Lister  Some  Where  to  Get  to 

for  mezzo  soprano  and  chamber  ensemble 
Mary  Westbrook-Geha,  mezzo-soprano 

APRIL  21,  2002  7:30  PM 

Paine  Hall,  Harvard  University 
George  Benjamin  Octet** 

Martin  Brody  Beasts* 

for  soprano  and  chamber  ensemble 

Stephen  Hartke  Gradus** 

Lukas  Foss  Time  Cycle 

*World  Premiere  **Boston  Premiere 
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NOTES 

Gunther  Schuller  ([3.1925)  has  earned  prominence  as  a composer,  conductor,  jazz  and  classical  performer,  author/ 
historian,  educator/administrator,  music  publisher,  record  producer,  and  all-around  advocate  of  other  innovative 

musicians.  His  influence  is  felt  throughout  both  the  jazz  and  classical  worlds,  and  he  is  the  winner 
of  several  major  honors  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  MacArthur  Genius  Award,  DownBeat  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award,  and  inaugural  membership  in  the  American  Classical  Music  Hall  of  Fame. 

A professional  horn  player  at  age  seventeen,  by  twenty-four  he  was  the  principal  horn  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  and  a performer  on  Miles  Davis’s  seminal  Birth  of  the  Cool.  He 
coined  the  term  “Third  Stream”  in  1957  to  describe  the  merger  of  jazz  improvisation  and  classical 
composition,  and  helped  make  it  a viable  genre  in  the  late  ’50s  and  early  ’60s  with  collaborators 
like  Milton  Babbitt,  Dimitri  Mitropolous,  Charles  Mingus,  J.J.  Johnson,  Bill  Evans,  Ornette 
Coleman,  Eric  Dolphy,  and  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet. 

His  1959  composition  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee  solidified  his  already  impressive  presence  as  a com- 
poser, and  he  would  join  the  staff  of  the  prestigious  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  in  1963  at  the  request  of 
Aaron  Copland.  His  performance  career,  which  included  stints  in  three  major  orchestras  and  freelance  work  with 
Arturo  Toscanini,  Cil  Evans,  Frank  Sinatra,  and  Dizzy  Gillespie,  would  end  that  same  year  when  he  retired  to  compose 
full  time.  He  retired  from  Tanglewood,  after  nearly  twenty-five  years  as  Artistic  Director,  in  1984. 

Schuller’s  career  as  an  educator,  including  teaching  positions  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  Yale  University, 
and  the  groundbreaking  Lenox  School  of  Jazz,  culminated  in  the  presidency  of  Boston’s  New  England  Conservatory 
(1967-77).  There  he  created  the  first  conservatory  level  jazz  degree  program,  founded  the  award-winning  New 
England  Ragtime  Ensemble  which  played  a major  role  in  reviving  ragtime,  and  assembled  one  of  the  most  formidable 
faculties  in  the  country  including  Russell  Sherman,  Ran  Blake,  George  Russell,  Joe  Maneri,  John  Heiss,  Victor 
Rosenbaum,  and  others. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  Conservatory,  Schuller  became  an  in-demand  guest  conductor,  independent 
music  publisher  with  his  own  Margun  and  GunMar  companies,  president  of  his  own  GM  Recordings  record  label, 
and  an  important  writer  and  historian.  He  has  written  several  books  of  note  including  Horn  Technique  (1962),  Early 
Jazz  (1968),  The  Swing  Era  (1989),  and  The  Compleat  Conductor  (1997).  He  also  continued  to  compose,  winning  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Composition  in  1994  and  the  Downbeat  Critics  Poll  Jazz  Album  of  the  Year  with  Joe  Lovano  in  1995. 
To  date,  he  has  created  nearly  180  original  works  and  is  still  active  as  a conductor  and  producer. 

Approaching  his  sixtieth  year  in  professional  music  in  2002,  Gunther  Schuller  is  currently  documenting  his  unique 
life  experiences  in  a long-awaited  autobiography  and  celebrating  his  75th  birthday  at  more  than  a dozen  tribute  con- 
certs around  the  world. 


JU  ajjtf  W W 

Bouquet  for  Collage  was  commissioned  in  1988  by  Collage  New  Music.  As  its  members  are  remarkable  virtuoso 
instrumentalists,  and  since  I was  asked  to  write  a piece  for  the  ensemble’s  core  instrumentation — flute  doubling  on 
piccolo,  clarinet  doubling  on  bass  clarinet,  violin,  cello,  percussion,  and  piano — I originally  decided  to  compose  the 
work  in  eight  movements,  each  of  them  featuring  in  a primary  soloistic  role  one  of  the  eight  instruments  at  hand,  all 
encompassed  by  an  opening  Introduction  and  a closing  Coda.  But  since  percussionist  Frank  Epstein  was  the  founder 
and  long-time  titular  leader  of  Collage,  I decided  to  give  him  two  movements,  making  eleven  altogether.  Thus,  in 
effect,  Bouquet  is  a kind  of  mini  concerto  for  chamber  ensemble. 

The  nine  inner  movements  all  have  titles,  which  give  a clear  sense  of  their  content  and  character.  The  brief 
Introduction,  starting  vigorously  enough  but  soon  relaxing  in  dynamic  and  rhythmic  intensity,  leads  smoothly  to 
movement  I.  Entitled  “A  Mellow  Cello,”  it  is  a lyric  piece  in  a moderate  tempo,  featuring  the  tenor/baritone  of  the 
string  family  eloquently  singing.  The  following  “dancing”  Valse  Noble  in  6/8  is  given  to  the  flute.  Another  Waltz  fol- 
lows, this  one  in  three-quarter  time,  perky  and  bright-colored,  showing  off  the  violin  in  its  most  glittering,  virtuosic 
manner.  The  next  movement  features  the  mallet  instruments  of  the  percussion  family,  in  succession  (marimba,  vibra- 
phone, glockenspiel),  the  music  gradually  rising  in  range  and  register — its  title:  “With  Mallets  Aforethought.”  The 
deep  sounds  of  the  bass  clarinet  dominate  movement  VI,  sparsely  accompanied  by  alto  flute,  soft-dark  strings,  and 
quiet  percussion  interjections.  Four  and  five  octaves  higher,  a piccolo  now  scampers  about  in  a “Piccsyish”  fashion, 
stumbling  now  and  then,  but  ultimately  happy  to  get  safely — and  brilliantly — to  the  finish  line. 

The  ensuing  Romanza-Barcarolle  features  the  clarinet  in  a romantic  mood,  in  (mostly)  undulating  flowing  triplets. 
The  piano,  almost  inevitably,  plays  “Eine  Kleine  Ragtimemusik,”  a mini  piano  concerto  with  a grandly  “crazy”  cadenza 
at  midpoint.  “The  Battle,”  the  interpolated  “extra”  movement,  now  pits  the  non-mallet  percussion  instruments — vari- 
ous drums,  cymbals,  and  gongs — against  a gruff,  rough  trio  of  piano,  bass  clarinet,  and  cello — with  the  percussionist 
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the  ultimate  victor.  Finally,  the  Coda  recapitulates  the  Introduction,  except  in  precise  reverse  order,  like  a film  running 
backwards.  But  in  music,  occurring  as  it  does  in  time,  nothing  can  really  be  reversed.  It  can  be  “retrograted,”  but  ulti- 
mately it  can  only  move  forward.  And  so  it  does,  coming  to  a splashy  climax,  the  same  boisterous  music  with  which 
the  work  began. 


— Gunther  Schuller 


Donald  Sur  (1935-1999)  was  born  in  Honolulu  of  Korean  parents  and  eventually  settled  in  Boston.  As  a child  he  stud- 
ied the  ukulele  (his  first  instrument),  the  mandolin  (his  favorite),  violin,  viola,  bass,  and  a little  piano.  He  attended 
UCLA,  UC  Berkeley,  and  Princeton,  studying  with  Colin  McPhee,  Seymour  Shifrin,  Andrew 
Imbrie,  Roger  Sessions,  and  Earl  Kim.  Sur  received  commissions  from  the  Foundation  for 
Broadcast  Culture  (for  a work  for  the  Seoul  Philharmonic),  Taejon  International  Exposition  (for 
violinist  Sarah  Chang),  Library  of  Congress,  Cantata  Singers  & Ensemble,  Speculum  Musicae, 
Contemporary  Music  Forum,  San  Francisco  Contemporary  Music  Players,  and  Collage  New 
Music.  His  principal  works  include:  Catenas  I,  II,  and  III  (for  varying  small  ensembles),  Red  Dust 
(for  twenty-nine  percussionists),  Penumbra,  Focus,  and  Echo  (for  a film  of  Martha  Haslanger),  II 
Tango  di  Trastevere  (for  four  contrabasses,  later  orchestrated  for  orchestra  of  low-pitched  instru- 
ments), New  Yorker  Sketches  (of  which  Satori  on  Park  Avenue  is  one  movement),  a Violin 
Concerto,  The  Unicorn  and  the  Lady  (based  upon  the  Cloisters  Tapestries),  Kumdori  Tansaeng 
(violin,  chorus,  and  orchestra),  Lacrimosa  (chamber  orchestra),  Sonnet  97  (a  capella  chorus),  Berceuse  (violin  and 
piano),  and  Slavery  Documents  (1989),  his  largest  work  (for  vocal  soloists,  chorus,  organ  and  large  orchestra),  based 
upon  antebellum  and  Biblical  texts.  Sur  was  working  on  a second,  equally  large,  part  of  Slavery  Documents  when  he 
died  in  1999. 


Cantata 

Singers 


2001  - 2002  SEASON 

The  Cantata  Singers  continue  to  define,  redefine,  and  lift  the 
quality  of  musical  life  in  Boston."  — richard  dyer,  the  boston  globe 


Friday,  November  9 & Sunday,  November  1 1 

Beethoven:  Missa  Solemn  is 


Single  tickets  $15-$44 
Subscriptions  $54-$  188 

Tickets  & Information: 
(617)  267-6502 
Order  online  on  our 
secure  website: 
www.cantatasingers.org 


Friday,  January  25  & Sunday,  January  27 

Cantatas  of  Bach  and  Britten 


Friday  concerts 
at  8PM 

Sunday  concerts 
at  3PM 

November, 
January  and 
May  concerts  at 
New  England 
Conservatory's 
Jordan  Hall 
in  Boston 
March  concert  at 
Symphony  Hall 
in  Boston 


Sunday,  March  1 7 (one  perrormance  omyi 

Donald  Sur:  Slavery  Documents 

The  long-awaited  encore  performance  of  this  groundbreaking 
1990  Cantata  Singers  commission 

T.J.  Anderson:  Slavery  Documents  2 

World  Premiere 

Friday,  May  10  & Sunday,  May  12 

John  Harbison:  Emerson 

and  works  of  Schiitz,  Bach  and  Brahms 


DAVID  HOOSE, 
Music  Director 
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Donald  Sur  cut  his  own  path.  His  genuine  and  profound  absorption  in  much  around  him  lead  to  a thoroughness  bor- 
dering on  obsession — he  once  said  that,  in  order  even  to  begin  appreciating  Vivaldi,  you  had  to  listen  to  at  least  200 
of  his  concerti.  On  a completely  different  subject,  his  research  into,  and  understanding  of,  the  issues  surrounding  the 
American  Civil  War  and  the  ways  that  they  haunt  us  today  rivaled  the  collective  knowledge  of  any  five  professional 
historians  of  the  period.  His  observations  of  the  world  around  him  were  rooted  in  a fresh,  and  sometimes  peculiar, 
awareness,  with  an  understanding  that  seemed  to  emerge  from  some  far  away,  but  very  knowing,  place — he  com- 
mented, with  humble  amazement,  after  a three  hour-performance  of  the  Saint  Matthew  Passion,  that  the  sharp, 
painful  dissonance  in  the  very  last  measure  really  should  just  hang  in  the  air  forever,  unresolved.  When  you  think 
about  it,  that  really  is  what  Bach  was  after. 

But  it  was  in  his  music  that  Donald  Sur  most  thoroughly  found  his  original  and  true  voice.  About  it,  his  friend 
John  Harbison  said,  “Donald’s  music  was  like  Donald — you  may  have  thought  you  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say, 
but  then  he  said  it  differently.  In  his  music  you  always  think  you’re  in  territory  you  know,  but  you  learn  quite  soon  that 
you’re  not.  Even  those  of  us  who  knew  his  music  well  learned  to  expect  that  something  unusual  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  we  never  knew  exactly  when  and  how.  Everything  he  did  bore  the  clear  stamp  of  his  identity.”  His  is  music 
that  is  unpredictable,  but  it  is  also  correct  at  every  moment — impassioned,  heartfelt,  and  moving  in  ways  that  are 
mysterious. 

The  two  brief  works  on  this  concert,  Catena  III,  from  1976,  and  Satori  on  Park  Avenue,  from  1984,  seem  to  be  born 
of  opposite  worlds.  They  certainly  sound  very  different.  But  Catena  III,  a piece  that  is  non-tonal,  takes  us  on  a ride 
that  is  disjunct,  unpredictable,  nervous  in  its  slowest  moments,  and  static  in  its  busyness.  And  Satori  on  Park  Avenue, 
which  seems  tonal  (dominated  by  an  ostinato  of  the  opening  motive  from  Vincent  Youman’s  “Tea  for  Two”),  is  equal- 
ly disjunct,  unpredictable,  nervous  in  its  slowest  moments,  and  static  in  its  busyness.  The  difference  is  only  one  of 
language,  not  of  idea. 

Hearing  a connection  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  music  confirms  that  Sur’s  turn  toward  a language  that  hap- 
pily embraced  triads,  coupled  with  the  obstinacy  of  repetition,  comes  philosophically  neither  from  simplification  nor 
from  retreat  (the  roots  of  minimilism,  in  this  writer’s  view).  Instead,  the  identity  of  all  of  Sur’s  music,  tonal  or  not, 
lies  in  the  music  that  he  studied  intensively  from  1968  to  1972,  Korean  court  music.  Works  such  as  his  1966  Red  Dust 
and  his  1993  Kumdori  Taensaeng  reveal  most  strongly  the  connection.  But  all  of  Donald  Sur’s  music  comes  from  the 
same  place — a wide-eyed  wonder,  an  unflinching  insight,  and  a vivid  commitment  to  honesty. 

Donald  Sur’s  disarming  modesty  and  lack  of  self-promotional  desire  or  ability  drew  those  who  knew  him  to  him; 
at  the  same  time,  these  qualities  were,  in  terms  of  the  profession,  his  enemy.  None  of  Donald  Sur’s  music  should 
languish  unnoticed  or  unperformed.  We  need  his  music.  He  is  one  of  the  original  voices. 

— David  Hoose 


John  Harbison  (b.i  938)  is  one  of  America’s  most  prominent  composers.  Among  his  principal  works  are  three  string 
quartets,  large  orchestral  works,  three  operas,  and  a cantata  The  Flight  Into  Egypt,  which  earned  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
(1987).  Other  awards  include  the  Kennedy  Center  Friedheim  First  Prize  (1980),  a MacArthur  Fellowship  (1989),  and 
the  Heinz  Award  (1997).  Harbison  has  been  composer-in-residence  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Tanglewood,  Marlboro,  Aspen,  Ojai,  and  Sante  Fe  festivals,  and  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

His  music  has  been  performed  by  many  of  the  world’s  leading  ensembles,  and  his  music  has 
been  recorded  on  the  Nonesuch,  Northeastern,  Harmonia  Mundi,  New  World,  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  Decca,  Koch  and  CRI  labels. 

Recent  projects  have  included  participation  in  an  international  Requiem  commemorating  the 
victims  of  World  War  II,  performed  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  ofV-Day  by  the  Stuttgart  Bachchor 
and  the  Israel  Philharmonic  with  Helmut  Rilling.  His  opera,  The  Great  Gatsby  received  its  first  per- 
formance December  20,  1999  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York.  Four  Psalms  for  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel  was  commissioned  by  the  Israeli  Consul  General  of  Chicago  and 
was  presented  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  Chorus  in  April  1999. 

As  conductor,  Harbison  has  directed  many  distinguished  orchestras  and  chamber  groups.  From  1990  to  1992  he 
was  Creative  Chair  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  conducting  music  from  Monteverdi  to  the  present.  Former 
music  director  of  the  Cantata  Singers  in  Boston,  Harbison  has  conducted  other  ensembles,  among  them  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  Handel  & Haydn  Society.  For  many  years  he  has  been  principal 
guest  conductor  of  Emmanuel  Music,  Boston,  leading  performances  of  Bach  cantatas,  seventeenth  century  motets 
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and  contemporary  music.  Harbison  is  Institute  Professor  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  has  taught  at 
Cal  Arts  and  Boston  University.  He  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  and  is  President 
of  the  Copland  Fund.  His  music  is  published  by  G.  Schirmer-Associated  Music/New  York.  With  the  violinist  Rose 
Mary  Harbison,  he  is  co-director  of  the  Token  Creek  Festival. 


Twenty  years  after  composing  Mottetti  di  Montale  for  mezzo-soprano  and  piano  (1980),  the  last  installment  of  its 
orchestration  for  chamber  ensemble  was  completed.  My  interest  in  this  piece  has  persisted  i)  because  I like  the 
music;  2)  because  I am  deeply  interested  in  Montale’s  poetry  and  have  found  that  the  piece  serves  to  interest  others 
as  well;  3)  because  breaking  the  fifty-six  minute  span  into  shorter  segments  and  transforming  it  into  a mixed  ensem- 
ble format  (vocal  recitals  being  nearly  extinct)  promises  more  hearings  for  both  the  music  and  the  words. 

I expect  these  arrangements  to  be  most  performed  as  individual  Libri  of  four  to  six  songs.  But  only  the  entire  span 
can  provide  the  cryptic  narrative,  the  “novel  in  verse”  that  Montale  described  when  he  published  the  sequence  in 
1950  as  part  of  his  collection  Le  Occasion/'. 

The  first  of  the  arrangements,  or  Libri  III  and  IV,  entitled  Due  Libri,  was  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philo- 
musica  and  dedicated  to  Merle  Montgomery.  It  was  first  performed  by  them  in  1990,  directed  by  Robert  Levin,  with 
Lorraine  Hunt  Lieberson  (who  has  recorded  this  music  with  the  Greenleaf  Chamber  Players  on  Archetype).  In  1998 
came  the  premiere  of  Libro  I,  commissioned  by  the  University  of  Oregon,  entitled  La  Primavera  di  Sottoripa.  The  per- 
formers were  members  of  Third  Angle,  conducted  by  the  composer,  with  Janice  Felty  (who  sang  the  first  performance 
of  Mottetti  di  Montale,  with  Edward  Auer,  piano,  at  the  Santa  Fe  Chamber  Festival  in  1981).  Finally  in  2000  came  Libro 
II,  The  White  Swallow,  commissioned  by  Collage  New  Music,  who  gave  the  first  complete  performance  with  David 
Hoose  conducting.  The  arrangements  impart  an  individual  color  to  each  section  (divisions  decided  by  the  composer, 
not  the  poet).  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  experience  the  Ligurian  surroundings  of  the  poems  a decade  after  I had  set 
them  for  voice  and  piano,  in  time  to  involve  their  sights  and  sounds  in  the  orchestration. 


NewMusicBox 
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American  Music  Center,  30  W.  26th  St.,  Suite  1001,  New  York,  NY  10010  Tel:  212-366-5260x26  Fax:212-366-5265  www.amc.net  center@amc.net 
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The  heroine  of  the  sequence,  modeled  on  Dante’s  Beatrice,  is  Montale’s  Clizia,  actually  the  Canadian-American 
poet  Irma  Brandeis.  Her  fleeting  presences  and  prolonged  absences  are  the  glowing  center  of  the  poems.  Numerous 
elusive  references,  mostly  evoking  her  or  occasions  with  her,  flash  by  in  these  poems,  some  of  which  are  described 
here: 


Libro  I 

1.  Lo  sai — Sottoripa  is  the  harbor  region  of  Genoa — important  to  the  tone  of  the  whole  cycle  is  the  appearance 
of  the  “lost  sign,”  “il  segno  smarrito.” 

2.  Molti  anni — his  lover’s  convalescence  and  return  to  Genoa  (whose  patron  Saint  George  is  pictured  on  the 
city  flag). 

3.  Brina  sui  vetri — two  parallel  life-threatening  experiences,  hers  in  a TB  clinic,  his  at  the  Austrian  front  in  World 
War  I. 

4.  Lontano — another  associative  parallel,  the  moment  of  her  father’s  death  (with  her  anger  at  his  lack  of  com- 
passion) and  his  memory  of  two  Austrian  front  battle  sites. 

5.  Addii — a departing  train,  image  of  separation  to  be  intensified  in  no.  16. 

6.  La  speranza — -essential  Montalean  SENHAL  (sign  or  talisman),  the  apparition  of  the  jackals  as  confirmation 
of  loss. 

Libro  II 

7.  Il  saliscendi — referring  back  to  earlier  troubles  (crucci),  but  introducing  a more  hopeful  tone  (tregua). 

8.  Ecco  il  segno — first  of  a series  representing  the  beloved  as  a kind  of  supernatural  presence. 

9.  II  ramarro — omnipresent  in  Liguria,  the  green  lizard:  less  prevalent  the  old  small  town  custom  of  a daily  can- 
non shot  at  noon. 

to.  Perche  tardi — the  smoke  may  refer  to  the  ubiquitous  Ligurian  habit  of  late  afternoon  yard  fires. 

11.  L’anima — the  most  specific  of  the  many  musical  references  in  the  sequence  (Montale  studied  to  become  a 
singer  and  was  later  a music  critic  for  a Milan  paper). 

12.  Ti  libero — highest  point  in  the  goddess-like  elevation  of  the  woman,  soon  to  be  displaced  by  the  return  of 
separation  images. 

Libro  III 

13.  La  gondola — a Venetian  carnival — the  poet,  however  is  no  reveler,  identifying  instead  with  a sinister  eel- 
fisher  on  the  canal. 

14.  Infuria — at  the  end  of  a frightening  hallucination  the  poet  recalls  the  woman  (who  shared  his  love  of  music) 
pretending  to  sing  the  Bell  Song  from  Lakmt. 

15.  Al  primo  chiaro — Alpine  tunnel  rail  journey,  then  an  imagined  burrowing  mole,  linked  by  association. 

16.  II  fiore — Alpine  again,  a cable  car  ride  separates  the  lovers. 

Libro  IV 

17.  La  rana — typical  Ligurian  summer  images  (the  frogs  in  recent  years  have  become  strangely  silent)  driven 
away  by  a surreal  fantastical  image. 

18.  Non  recidere — autumn,  mud  and  decay,  the  poet  begs  for  mercy  from  the  natural  world. 

19.  La  canna — images  of  winter  despair,  arriving  at  the  clinching  “sign,”  the  beloved's  distant  eyes  in  the  form 
of  a cross. 

20.  Ma  cosi  sia — an  attempt  to  distance  the  emotion — the  word  fazzoletto,  handkerchief,  has  special  reso- 
nance for  Montale  through  Verdi’s  Otello. 

— John  Harbison 
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Collage  New  Music,  entering  its  thirtieth  year,  is  a chamber  ensemble  dedicated  to 
the  performance  of  20th  and  21st  century  compositions.  Founded  by  percussionist 
Frank  Epstein,  the  ensemble  is  comprised  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  East 
Coast  freelance  musicians.  The  organization  presents  the  widest  span  of  repertoire, 
from  classics  of  the  last  century  to  the  newest  music,  including  a steady  stream  of 
newly  commissioned  works  as  well  as  world  and  Boston  premieres.  Concerts  of 
Collage  New  Music  have  included  fully  staged  productions,  music  with  dance,  and 
concerts  with  extensive  electronics.  Among  the  artists  who  have  appeared  with  the 
ensemble  are  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller,  John  Harbison,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies, 
George  Perle,  Milton  Babbitt,  Charles  Fussell,  Clark  Terry,  and  actors  Vanessa  Red- 
grave and  Jack  Larson.  The  group  has  been  featured  on  the  PBS  television  series 
Soundings  and  on  Entertainment  Tonight,  and  has  recorded  for  the  CRI,  Delos,  None- 
such, Sonory,  Inner  City,  Northeastern,  and  GM  labels.  As  well,  Collage  New  Music  sponsors  the  Natalie  and  Murry  S.  Katz  Young 
Composers  Competition  for  high  school  age  composers.  The  group  is  Ensemble-in-Residence  at  Suffolk  University  in  Boston. 
Through  compelling  performances  of  thoughtfully  conceived  programs,  Collage  New  Music  seeks  to  provide  an  arena  for  the  vital 
union  of  composer,  performer,  and  listener. 


David  Hoose  has  been  Music  Director  of  Collage  New  Music  since  1991.  Together  with  Frank  Epstein  he  leads 
this  distinguished  organization,  programming  compelling  new  works  in  vibrant  juxtaposition  to  twentieth-cen- 
tury classics.  Hoose  enters  his  twentieth  year  as  music  director  of  the  Cantata  Singers  & Ensemble,  and  has 
there  shown  a similar  commitment  to  new  music  by  guiding  the  organization  through  commissions  of  signifi- 
cant works  by  John  Harbison,  Andrew  Imbrie,  Donald  Sur,  Peter  Child,  and  Andy  Vores,  and  having  given  first 
Boston  performances  of  dozens  of  other  new  works.  He  has  also  been  Music  Director  of  the  Tallahassee 
Symphony  Orchestra  since  1993.  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Music,  David  Hoose  is 
director  of  orchestral  activities  and  appears  regularly,  including  this  summer,  with  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute  Young  Artists  Orchestra.  Mr.  Hoose  has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with  the  Saint 
Louis,  Utah,  Singapore,  Korean  Broadcasting,  and  Quad  City  symphonies,  the  Handel  & Haydn  Society,  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  and  Emmanuel  Music,  among  others,  and  with  the  orchestras  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Shepherd 
School  at  Rice  University,  USC  School  of  Music,  and  the  Eastman  School.  With  the  Cantata  Singers,  David  Hoose  received  the 
ASCAP/Chorus  America  Award  for  Adventurous  Programming;  with  the  Emmanuel  Wind  Quintet,  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Award 
for  Chamber  Music,  and  as  a fellowship  student  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  the  Dmitri  Mitropoulos  Award.  His  recordings 
appear  on  the  Nonesuch,  New  World,  Delos,  GM,  and  CRI  labels. 

janice  Felty 

Mezzo-soprano  Janice  Felty  is  recognized  as  a leading  interpreter  of  contemporary  music,  having  premiered, 
performed  and  recorded  works  by  John  Adams,  Martin  Brody,  Philip  Glass,  John  Harbison,  Lee  Hoiby,  Tod 
Machover,  Judith  Weir,  and  Ellen  Taaffe  Zwilich.  Her  recordings  appear  on  New  World,  Nonesuch,  Bridge, 

^ Decca  and  CRI  labels.  Recent  performances  include  premieres  of  two  works  by  John  Harbison  with  the  Token 

I Creek  Music  Festival  and  Collage  New  Music;  a staged  version  of  Judith  Weir’s  Consolations  of  Scholarship  at 
Tanglewood  and  at  Cornell  University;  Bach’s  St.  Matthew  Passion  and  Magnificat,  as  well  as  Mahler’s  Das  Lied 
I von  der  Erde  with  the  Smithsonian  Chamber  Players  and  Santa  Fe  Pro  Musica;  Harbison’s  North  and  South  at 
I the  92nd  Street  Y in  New  York;  Zwilich’s  Passages  with  New  York  Philomusica,  and  Bernstein’s  Songfest  with  the 
I Oregon  Festival  of  American  Music.  This  summer  she  reprised  Philip  Glass’s  and  Robert  Wilson’s  The  White 
Raven  at  the  Lincoln  Center  Festival;  she  participated  in  its  premiere  in  Lisbon  at  Expo  98.  She  also  performs  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Chamber  Music  Festival  performing  Galina  Ustvolskaya's  Symphony  No.  4.  Operatic  appearances  have  included  roles  in  Mozart’s 
Cos)  fan  tutte  and  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  and  Strauss’s  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  and  in  such  contemporary  works  as  La  Belle  et  la  Bete  and 
Orphee  by  Philip  Glass  and  The  Death  of  Klinghojfer  by  John  Adams.  She  appeared  in  Francesca  Zambello’s  production  of  Kurt 
Weill’s  Street  Scene,  presented  at  Houston  Grand  Opera  and  filmed  at  Theatre  des  Westens  in  Berlin.  She  has  performed  with  the 
National  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  Seattle  Symphony, 
Bargemusic,  Aspen  Music  Festival,  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels,  Teatro  San  Carlo  in  Madrid,  San  Francisco  Opera,  Santa  Fe 
Opera,  Washington  Opera,  and  in  Peter  Sellar’s  film  of  Mozart's  Cos!  fan  tutte. 


David  Hoose 


Collage  New  Music 
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Margaret  Lattimore 

Mezzo-soprano  Margaret  Lattimore  first  appeared  in  the  Berkshires  region  as  part  of  the  Festival  of  Con- 
I temporary  Music  at  Tanglewood,  performing  Due  Libri  from  John  Harbison’s  Motteti  ch  Montale.  Last  month 
,Vt  '''.j  I she  made  her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut  as  a soloist  in  Mendelssohn's  Incidental  Music  to  A Mid- 

§ I summer  Night’s  Dream.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Alabama  Symphony  under  Richard  Westerfield,  Boston 
■JT  Baroque  under  Martin  Pearlman,  Indianapolis  Symphony  conducted  by  Raymond  Leppard,  the  New  York 

Philharmonic  conducted  by  Kurt  Masur,  and  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  under  Hugh  Wolff,  among  others. 
She  made  her  Carnegie  Hall  debut  with  the  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's  performing  the  Mozart  Requiem  with  James 
I Conlon.  Her  New  York  recital  debut  was  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marilyn  Horne  Foundation,  and 
Hk  'MhHHI  was  followed  by  her  Weill  Recital  Hall  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  pianist  Brian  Zeger.  She  recently  premiered 
Ricky  Ian  Gordon’s  song  cycle  Let  Evening  Come  at  the  Tisch  Center  for  the  Arts  at  the  92nd  Street  Y in  New  York.  Margaret  Latti- 
more frequently  appears  with  the  Berkshire  Opera.  She  has  performed  Cherubino  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  the  title  role  in  La  cenerento- 
la  and  most  recently  she  was  invited  to  create  the  leading  role  of  Charity  Royall  in  Stephen  Paulus  and  Joan  Vail  Thorne’s  opera 
Summer,  based  on  the  Edith  Wharton  novella.  Upcoming  opera  engagements  include  her  return  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  John 
Harbison’s  The  Great  Gatsby,  and  the  American  premiere  of  Mark-Anthony  Turnage’s  The  Silver  Tassie  at  the  Dallas  Opera. 

Frank  Epstein 

As  founder  and  former  music  director  of  Collage  New  Music,  percussionist  Frank  Epstein  has  overseen  the  commissioning  and 
performance  of  more  than  200  new  works,  many  written  specifically  for  Collage.  As  a percussionist,  Mr.  Epstein  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1968  and  has  recorded  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  and  Collage  New  Music.  He  is  a faculty  member  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Brass  and  Percussion  Department.  He  also  founded  and 
directs  the  NEC  Percussion  Ensemble.  For  his  groundbreaking  work  with  Collage  New  Music,  he  was  awarded  a Presidential 
Commendation  from  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  A native  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Frank  Epstein  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1952,  settling  in  Hollywood,  California.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  New  England  Conserva- 
tory and  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  Mr.  Epstein  is  also  involved  with  the  Avedis  Zildjian  Company,  as  a consultant  on  new  product 
development  (including  Classical  Orchestral  Cymbal  Selection),  and  conducts  clinics,  workshops,  and  seminars  throughout  the 
country. 

Robert  Annis 

Clarinetist  Robert  Annis,  formerly  a member  of  the  San  Antonio  Symphony,  has  performed  with  numerous  orchestras,  chamber 
music  ensembles,  and  as  a recitalist  throughout  the  United  States.  He  has  also  performed  on  PBS,  National  Public  Radio,  and  the 
Tokyo  Broadcasting  System  and  recorded  for  the  Philips,  Nonesuch,  CRI,  Northeastern,  GM,  Crest,  and  Delos  labels.  In  addition  to 
his  performing  activities,  Mr.  Annis  is  currently  Director  and  Dean  and  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Westminster  Choir  College  of 
Rider  University  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Previously  he  was  Dean  of  Enrollment  Services  at  New  England  Conservatory  and  on  the 
faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  Brown  University.  He  serves  as  a consultant  and  advisor  to  educational  institutions 
and  arts  organizations  in  the  areas  of  enrollment  management,  strategic  planning,  and  marketing.  As  an  author  he  has  written  an 
essay  and  discography  on  Harold  Wright  and  articles  for  educational  journals.  Mr.  Annis  has  presented  lectures  at  universities  and 
to  ministers  in  Korea  on  church  music.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Harvard  University/College  Board  Admissions  Institute,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Anne  Black 

Anne  Black,  viola,  has  developed  a varied  career  as  soloist,  chamber  musician,  and  orchestral  player,  performing  on  viola,  violin, 
and  viola  d’amore.  She  is  currently  violist  of  Trio  Capriccio.  As  principal  violist  of  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston,  she 
has  been  featured  as  soloist  in  Mozart’s  Sinfonia  Concertante  and  Hindemith’s  Konzertmusik  for  viola  and  chamber  orchestra,  as 
well  as  in  the  premiere  performance  of  Ezra  Sims’s  Concertpiece  for  Viola  and  Chamber  Orchestra,  which  was  also  recorded  for  CRI. 
She  performs  regularly  as  violist  with  Emmanuel  Music,  and  is  a member  of  the  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  and  an  extra 
violist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops.  As  a frequent  performer  of  contemporary  music,  Ms.  Black  is 
currently  the  violist  of  the  Dinosaur  Annex  Music  Ensemble.  She  has  performed  and  recorded  contemporary  solo  and  chamber 
music  with  groups  such  as  Extension  Works,  Alea  III,  Phantom  Arts  Ensemble,  and  the  Boston  Microtonal  Society,  as  well  as  for 
the  Fromm  Concerts  at  Harvard.  Also  an  active  performer  on  period  instruments,  she  performs  with  the  Handel  & Haydn  Society 
and  Boston  Baroque,  and  has  appeared  with  the  Smithsonian  Chamber  Orchestra  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Christopher  Krueger 

A graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  flutist  Christopher  Krueger  was  a student  of  James  Pappoutsakis.  He  has 
performed  as  principal  flutist  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Boston  Pops,  and  Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra,  the  Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  Boston  Ballet,  Boston  Musica  Viva,  and  Cantata  Singers,  among  other  organi- 
zations, and  was  a founding  member  of  the  Emmanuel  Wind  Quintet,  winners  of  the  1981  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Award  for  Chamber 
Music.  Currently  he  is  a member  of  Collage  New  Music  and  Emmanuel  Music  and  principal  flutist  with  the  New  Hampshire 
Symphony.  In  the  mid-1970s,  Mr.  Krueger  became  interested  in  historical  performance.  His  career  as  a Baroque  flutist  has  taken 
him  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Australia.  He  has  been  a soloist  on  the  Great  Performers  Series 
and  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  at  Lincoln  Center,  the  Philadelphia  Bach  Festival,  Tanglewood,  Ravinia,  the  Berlin  Bach  Festival,  the 
City  of  London  Festival,  and  the  Lufthansa  Festival  of  Baroque  Music,  as  well  as  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Poland.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bach  Ensemble  and  the  Aulos  Ensemble,  and  is  principal  flutist  with  the  Handel  & Haydn  Society  and  Boston  Baroque. 
Christopher  Krueger  has  been  conductor  and  soloist  with  the  Handel  & Haydn  Society  and  Emmanuel  Music.  His  recordings  can 
be  heard  on  Sony,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Decca,  EMI,  Nonesuch,  Pro  Arte,  CRI,  Telarc,  Koch,  and  Centaur.  Mr.  Krueger  has 
served  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston  University,  Wellesley  College,  the  Longy  School  of  Music, 

Oberlin’s  Baroque  Performance  Institute,  and  the  Akademie  fur  Alte  Musik  in  Brixen/Bressanone,  Italy.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violin,  has  been  a member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1976.  He  is  first  violinist  and  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  Hawthorne  String  Quartet,  which  records  for  London  Decca  and  serves  as  resident  ensemble  at  Boston  College.  In  1987 
he  was  the  soloist  at  the  American  premiere  of  Witold  Lutoslawski's  Chain  2 with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra,  a work 
he  subsequently  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  the  composer.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  began  studying  violin 
under  his  father  and  continued  to  study  music  at  Harvard,  graduating  in  1975.  In  addition  to  his  symphonic  and  chamber  music 
activities,  Mr.  Lefkowitz  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 

Joel  Moerschel 

Cellist  Joel  Moerschel  received  his  early  musical  training  from  Chicago  Symphony  cellist  Nicolai  Zedeler  and  from  Karl  Fruh,  profes- 
sor of  music  at  the  Chicago  Musical  College.  Advanced  studies  with  Ronald  Leonard  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  earned  him  a 
bachelor  of  music  degree  with  distinction  and  a performer’s  certificate.  Mr.  Moerschel  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1970  and  has  been  a soloist  on  a number  of  occasions  with  community  and  professional  orchestras  in  the  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Rochester  areas.  An  active  member  of  Boston’s  musical  community,  Mr.  Moerschel  has  performed  chamber  music  with  the 
Wheaton  Trio,  the  Francesco  String  Quartet,  and  with  members  of  the  Muir  String  Quartet,  and  contemporary  music  with  Boston 
Musica  Viva  and  Collage  New  Music,  as  well  as  performing  recitals  of  the  standard  cello  and  piano  literature  in  New  England  and 
the  Midwest.  He  has  recorded  the  Sonata  for  Trumpet  and  Cello  by  Ives  Chardon  with  Charles  Schlueter.  Mr.  Moerschel  has  been 
Instructor  of  Cello  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  the  Boston  University’s  Tanglewood  Institute. 
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Christopher  Oldfather 

Christopher  Oldfather,  piano,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  performance  of  twentieth-century  music  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
has  participated  in  innumerable  world-premiere  performances,  in  every  possible  combination  of  instruments,  in  cities  all  over 
America.  He  has  been  a member  of  Boston’s  Collage  New  Music  since  1979,  New  York  City’s  Parnassus  since  1997,  appears  regu- 
larly in  Chicago,  and  as  a collaborator  has  joined  singers  and  instrumentalists  of  all  kinds  in  recitals  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  1986  he  presented  his  recital  debut  in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  which  immediately  afterward  was  closed  for  renovations.  Since  then 
he  has  pursued  a career  as  a freelance  musician,  taking  him  as  far  afield  as  Moscow  and  Tokyo,  and  has  worked  on  every  sort  of 
keyboard  ever  made,  including  the  Chromelodeon.  He  is  widely  known  for  his  expertise  on  the  harpsichord,  and  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing interpreters  of  twentieth  century  works  for  that  instrument.  As  soloist  he  has  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
New  World  Symphony,  and  Ensemble  Modern  in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  His  recording  of  Elliott  Carter’s  violin-piano  Duo  with  Robert 
Mann  was  nominated  for  two  Grammy  awards  in  1990.  In  more  recent  years  he  has  collaborated  with  the  conductor  Robert  Craft, 
and  can  be  heard  on  several  of  his  recordings.  Mr.  Oldfather  is  also  known  for  his  work  as  in  the  chamber  music  field,  with  perfor- 
mances in  Washington  with  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet. 

James  Orleans 

james  Orleans  began  his  musical  studies  with  the  trumpet,  which  he  played  for  nine  years.  His  growing  interest  in  jazz  precipitated 
a move  to  the  double  bass  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Mr.  Orleans  majored  in  composition  with  a concentration  in  double  bass  at  Indiana 
University  and  graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1981.  He  was  awarded  fellowships  to  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  in  1981  and  1982.  Mr.  Orleans’  bass  teachers  included  William  Rhein  and  Edwin  Barker.  He  joined  the 
Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Lukas  Foss  in  1982  and  became  a member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1983.  Mr. 
Orleans  maintains  an  active  interest  in  contemporary  music  and  has  performed  with  Collage,  Dinosaur  Annex,  the  Brandeis 
Contemporary  Chamber  Players,  and  Boston  Musica  Viva.  He  has  recorded  for  CRI,  GM,  and  Northeastern  records.  Mr.  Orleans 
has  written  articles  on  twentieth-century  orchestral  music  programming  and  has  served  on  advisory  panels  of  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Composers  Orchestra,  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Peggy  Pearson 

Oboist  Peggy  Pearson  is  a winner  of  the  Pope  Foundation  Award  for  Outstanding  Accomplishment  in  Music.  She  gave  her  New 
York  debut  with  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw  in  1995,  a program  featuring  the  premiere  of  a work  written  specifically  for  them,  John 
Harbison's  Chorale  Cantata.  A member  of  the  Bach  Aria  Group,  Ms.  Pearson  is  also  solo  oboist  with  the  Emmanuel  Chamber 
Orchestra.  Ms.  Pearson  is  director  ofWinsor  Music,  Inc.;  she  is  also  artistic  director  of  and  oboist  with  the  Winsor  Music  Chamber 
Series  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Greenleaf  Chamber  Players,  in  residence  at  Purchase  College,  New  York.  Ms.  Pearson 
has  toured  internationally  and  recorded  extensively  with  the  Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra.  She  has  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  principal  oboe  and  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and  Music  from  Marlboro.  She  was 
a Fellow  of  the  Radcliffe  Institute  in  contemporary  music,  and  has  premiered  numerous  works  written  for  her.  She  is  featured  on  a 
recording  of  John  Harbison’s  music  entitled  At  First  Light,  with  Dawn  Upshaw  and  Lorraine  Hunt  Lieberson  (Archetype  Records). 
She  premiered  and  recorded  Mario  Davidovsky’s  Quartetto  for  oboe  and  strings  (Bridge  Records),  John  Harbison’s  Snow  Country 
(Archetype  Records),  Peter  Child’s  Sonatina  (CRI),  and  Ivan  Tcherepnin's  Flores  Musicales  (CRI).  Ms.  Pearson  organized  the  Winsor 
Music  Consortium  (a  project  to  commission  works  for  oboe)  and  premiered  its  first  commissioned  work,  Yehudi  Wyner’s  Quartet 
for  Oboe  and  String  Trio,  in  2000.  She  was  a founding  member  of  the  Emmanuel  Wind  Quintet,  an  ensemble  formed  to  study  and 
perform  the  Schoenberg  Wind  Quintet.  The  ensemble,  which  won  the  Naumburg  Award  in  1981,  has  collaborated  with  the  Guild  of 
Composers  and  worked  with  Milton  Babbitt,  Mario  Davidovsky,  Gunther  Schuller,  John  Harbison,  Fred  Lerdahl,  and  John  Heiss, 
among  others.  Peggy  Pearson  studied  with  Mela  Tenenbaum,  Heinz  Holliger,  Fernand  Gillet,  Robert  Bloom,  Alfred  Genovese,  Ralph 
Gomberg,  Laurence  Thorstenberg,  and  David  Huston.  She  has  been  on  the  faculties  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  (Bach 
Institute),  Purchase  College,  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute,  the 
Boston  Conservatory,  Wellesley  College,  the  Composers  Conference,  and  the  Longy  School  of  Music. 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl  was  born  into  a musical  family  and  became  a professional  horn  player  at  fifteen.  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  studied  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  where  he  earned  his  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  music,  majoring  in  horn  and  minoring  in 
composition.  He  has  also  completed  one  year’s  work  toward  his  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  degree  at  North  Texas  State  University. 
Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1981,  he  was  a member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Band  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Florida 
Philharmonic,  the  Fort  Worth  Symphony,  and  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  currently  teaches  at  Boston  University  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  As  a member  of  the  NFB  Horn  Quartet,  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  recorded  an  album  in  memory  of 
John  Barrows.  Released  in  1989,  the  album  includes  one  of  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl’s  latest  compositions,  Tectonica,  for  eight  horns  and 
percussion.  The  NFB  Quartet  recently  recorded  its  second  album,  with  internationally  known  horn  player  Barry  Tuckwell,  including 
the  world  premiere  recording  of  Gunther  Schuller’s  Five  Pieces  for  Five  Horns  with  the  composer  conducting,  as  well  as  Waden- 
pfuhl’s quartet,  Textures.  With  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  premiered  the  Huntington  Horn 
Concerto,  a piece  written  for  him  by  William  Thomas  McKinley.  Mr.  Wadenpfuhl  continues  to  be  an  active  composer,  particularly 
of  works  that  include  the  horn,  and  he  has  been  a composer  and  lyricist  for  popular  and  jazz  songs  since  1966. 
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Prelude  Concert 
Theatre 

Friday,  August  to,  at  1:30  p.m. 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 

ARLENE  SIERRA  Harrow-lines 

EMILY  HO,  violin;  ANNA  SZASZ,  viola;  KATHERINE  SCHULTZ,  cello; 
BENJAMIN  LEVY,  double  bass;  SU-YEN  JEON,  piano 

GORDON  BEEFERMAN  San  Francisco  Songs,  on  texts  by  Jane  Barnes 

I.  Fogbound 

V.  Earthquake 

VI.  Ocean  Beach 

WILLIAM  FERGUSON,  tenor;  ALISON  D’AMATO,  piano 

DAVID  LITTLE  recent  distant  portraits  for  string  quartet 

II.  omega 

GILLIAN  CLEMENTS  and  WAYNE  LIN,  violins; 

EMILY  WATKINS,  viola;  TOMOKO  FUJITA,  cello 


NOTES 

Arlene  Elizabeth  Sierra  was  born  in  Miami,  lives  in  New  York  and  London,  and  holds  degrees  from  Oberlin,  Yale, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan.  Her  works  have  been  performed  by  the  Tokyo  Philharmonic,  London  Sinfonietta, 
American  Composers  Orchestra,  the  Plymouth  Orchestra  of  Minneapolis,  and  the  Schubert 
Ensemble  of  London.  Future  projects  include  a commission  for  the  Aeolian  Singers. 

Arlene  Elizabeth  Sierra  has  included  the  following  Thomas  Hardy  passage  in  the  score  to 
Harrow-lines: 

The  brown  surface  of  the  field  went  right  up  towards  the  sky  all  round,  where  it  was  lost  by  degrees 
in  the  mist  that  shut  out  the  actual  verge  and  accentuated  the  solitude.  The  only  marks  on  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  scene  were  a rick  of  last  year’s  produce  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  arable,  the  rooks  that 
rose  at  his  approach,  and  the  path  athwart  the  fallow  by  which  he  had  come,  trodden  now  by  he  hardly 
knew  whom,  though  once  by  many  of  his  own  dead  family. 

The  fresh  harrow-lines  seemed  to  stretch  like  the  channelings  on  a piece  of  new  corduroy,  lending  a meanly  utilitarian  air 
to  its  expanse,  taking  away  its  gradations,  and  depriving  it  of  all  history  beyond  that  of  the  few  recent  months,  though  to 
every  clod  and  stone  there  really  attached  associations  enough  and  to  spare — echoes  of  songs  from  ancient  harvest  days,  of 
spoken  words,  and  of  sturdy  deeds.  Every  inch  of  ground  had  been  the  site,  first  or  last,  of  energy,  gaiety,  horse-play,  bicker- 
ings, weariness.  Croups  of  gleaners  had  squatted  in  the  sun  on  every  square  yard.  Love-matches  that  had  populated  the 
adjoining  hamlet  had  been  made  up  there  between  reaping  and  carrying.  Under  the  hedge  which  divided  the  fi eld  from  a 
distant  plantation  girls  had  given  themselves  to  lovers  who  would  not  turn  their  heads  to  look  at  them  by  the  next  harvest; 
and  in  that  ancient  corn-field  many  a man  had  made  love-promises  to  a woman  at  whose  voice  he  had  trembled  by  the 
next  seed-time  after  fulfilling  them  in  the  church  adjoining.  But  this  neither  Jude  nor  the  rooks  considered.  For  them  it  was  a 
lonely  place,  possessing,  in  the  one  view,  the  quality  of  a work-ground,  and  in  the  other  that  of  a granary  good  to  feed  in. 

— Thomas  Hardy , Jude  the  Obscure 
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Cordon  Beeferman,  a native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  studied  piano,  jazz,  and  Third  Stream  privately.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  School  of  Music,  where  he  received  the  school's  highest  honor,  the  Stanley 
Medal.  Mr.  Beeferman  has  received  two  BMI  Student  Composer  Awards,  an  ASCAP  Young  Composer  Award,  the 
BMC/Williams  College  National  Awards  to  Young  Composers  Grand  Prize,  and  a residency  at 
the  Aaron  Copland  House.  His  music  has  been  recently  heard  at  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston, 
Orchestra  Hall  in  Chicago,  Weill  Hall  in  New  York,  in  Rome,  Milan,  Los  Angeles,  and  elsewhere. 


San  Francisco  Songs  is  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  year-and-a-half-long  collaboration  with 
poet  Jane  Barnes.  The  songs  were  conceived  in  the  summer  of  1998.  Rather  than  a “tourist” 
piece  all  about  pretty  scenery  and  cable  cars,  I was  interested  in  the  psychology  of  the  landscape, 
how  the  city  might  be  seen,  and  felt,  through  the  eyes  of  a young  gay  man.  Jane  immediately 
rose  to  the  challenge  and  we  began  uncovering  a spiritual  and  emotional  map  of  the  city.  In  fog 
we  discovered  paralyzing  fear,  safety  and  sensuality;  on  a bridge  we  found  hopelessness  (as  well 
as  a means  of  getting  to  the  other  side);  in  an  earthquake  we  saw  erotic  love.  As  a whole  cycle,  the  songs  chart  the 
difficult  journey  from  innocence  to  experience,  from  pain  to  joy  and  back  to  pain,  from  desperation  to  acceptance. 

The  piano  version  heard  tonight  is  the  best  approximation  of  the  orchestral  concept,  which  has  so  far  been  heard 
only  in  my  head.  The  vocal  part  is  distinguished  by  its  high  tessitura  as  well  as  frequent  use  of  quarter-tones.  (I  might 
add  that  the  orchestral  part  contains  quarter-tones  as  well,  but  these  obviously  cannot  be  heard  on  the  piano.) 

The  texts  are  unusual,  and  almost  shocking  in  this  art-song  context,  because  of  their  pared-down,  almost  speech- 
like quality.  This  was  surprisingly  difficult  to  achieve.  The  texts  went  through  countless  revisions  and  took  over  a year 
to  complete.  Jane  is  a brilliant  poet;  still,  I was  a very  demanding  collaborator.  She  would  often  write  a spectacular 
line  or  stanza — or  even  an  entire  poem — which  I found  I could  not  set  to  music  because  it  was  “too  poetic.”  In  my 
composing  process,  too,  I had  to  discard  some  ideas  that  were  “too  musical.”  Eventually  we  came  upon  the  notion  of 
“not-poems”  and  “not-music,”  a middle  ground  where  neither  the  text  nor  the  music  need  be  “pure”  in  and  of  them- 
selves, but  give  and  take  from  each  other.  The  result  here,  I believe,  is  a complete  work  of  art  where  music  and  word 
are  inseparable.  In  the  process  of  creating  these  songs,  I believe  my  music  has  acquired  an  element  of  Jane’s  poetry, 
and  her  poetry  has  acquired  a bit  of  my  music. 

The  world  premiere  was  given  March  10,  2001,  by  tenor  Tony  Boutte,  with  myself  at  the  piano,  at  the  Greenwich 
House  Music  School  in  New  York  City. 

— Gordon  Beeferman 


David  T.  Little  recently  graduated  from  Susquehanna  University  with  a bachelor  of  music  degree  in  percussion  per- 
formance. He  has  participated  in  the  Ellen  Taaffe  Zwilich  Young  Composers  Workshop,  Music2ooo,  and  the  Bowdoin 
Summer  Music  Fesitval.  In  the  fall,  he  will  pursue  a master  of  music  degree  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  His  teachers  have  included  Lee  Hyla,  Michael  Gandolfi,  Robert  Beaser,  Chris 
Theofanidis,  Judith  Weir,  Patrick  Long,  and  David  Mattingly. 

Having  been,  for  the  last  year  or  so,  composing  for  large  ensemble,  orchestra,  or  electronics, 
when  asked  by  Tanglewood  which  piece  I would  like  included  in  the  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  only  one  piece  seemed  to  fit  their  criteria  and  mine,  “omega,”  the  middle  movement  from 
my  1999  work  recent  distant  portraits  for  string  quartet,  is  a simple,  sincere,  and  direct  work, 
inspired  by  the  thoughts  of  and  my  experiences  with  meditation  in  the  Tibetan  Buddhist  tradition. 

So  hypnotic  and  enriching  did  I find  the  experience,  and  the  recurring  chanted  refrain,  that  I resolved  to  write  the 
experience  into  a piece  that  I hoped  would  create  a similar  experience  for  the  audience  or  at  least  convey  my  experi- 
ence accurately.  Each  movement  of  recent  distant  portraits  is  accompanied  in  the  score  by  a short  poem  expressing 
the  experience  from  which  the  piece  came.  The  poem  for  “omega”  is: 

Arrive  and  be  well. 

For  it  is  here  where  life 
Is  beautiful 

recent  distant  portraits  for  string  quartet  was  premiered  last  summer  at  the  Cincinnati  College-Conservatory  of 
Music’s  Musiczooo  Festival  and  has  also  received  performances  as  part  of  the  Bowdoin  Summer  Music  Festival’s 
Gamper  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  where  it  was  conducted  by  Jeff  Milarsky.  It  has  also  been  included  in  a con- 
cert of  my  music  presented  by  the  Susquehanna  University  New  Music  Ensemble,  entitled  "InsideTheMind.” 

— David  Little 
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Theatre 

Friday,  August  io,  at  2:30  p.m. 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
STEFAN  ASBURY  and  LUDOVIC  MORLOT  conducting 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


CHARLES  WUORINEN  Grand  Bamboula  for  string  orchestra  (1971) 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 

GRACE  OH,  JENNIE  CHOI,  HANA  KIM,  ELIZABETH  MAHLER, 

JOCELYN  ADELMAN,  and  LISA  LIU,  violin  I;  LIN  HE,  CAROLINE  PLISZKA, 
LIZA  ZURLINDEN,  OANA  LACATUS,  and  SARAH  PRATT,  violin  II; 

JOSEP  PUCHADES  and  MICHAEL  LARCO,  viola  I;  KIMBERLY  BUSCHEK  and 
EMILY  WATKINS,  viola  II;  VALDINE  RITCHIE  and  MARA  KRONICK,  cello  I; 
ALEXEI  GONZALES  and  ERIN  BREENE,  cello  II;  KRISTEN  BRUYA  and 
DAVID  CAMPBELL,  double  bass 

PER  N0RGARD  Voyage  into  the  Golden  Screen  (1968-69) 

I.  Lento  molto 

II.  Lento,  poco  rubato 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 

MICHAEL  GORDON,  flute  l/piccolo;  RIONA  O’DUINNIN,  flute  II; 

MACHIKO  OGAWA,  oboe;  BHARAT  CHANDRA,  clarinet;  KATHY  KVITEK, 
bassoon;  GABRIELLE  FINCK,  horn  I;  KELLY  DANIELS,  horn  II;  STEPHEN 
BANZAERT,  trumpet  I;  ANDREW  SORG,  trumpet  II;  FREDI  SONDEREGGER, 
trombone;  GREG  COHEN,  percussion;  BRIDGET  KIBBEY,  harp 
LIN  HE,  NELLY  KIM,  LISA  LIU,  and  JOCELYN  ADELMAN,  violin  I; 

CAROLINE  PLISZKA,  GRACE  OH,  and  BEI  ZHU,  violin  II;  SARAH  SUTTON 
and  JONATHAN  VINOCOUR,  viola  I;  EMILY  WATKINS  and  MICHAEL 
VANNONI,  viola  II;  ERIN  BREENE  and  ALEXEI  GONZALES,  cello  I;  MARA 
KRONICK,  cello  II;  SARAH  HOGAN  and  PAUL  REICH,  double  bass 


Regrettably,  the  performance  of  Per  Norgard's  Voyage  into  the  Golden  Screen, 
scheduled  for  today’s  concert,  has  been  cancelled. 


KEN  HESKETH  Netsuke  (2000-01) 

Statue:  Energico  e brutale 

La  Rose:  Morbidezza  con  innocenza 

Statue  ii:  Fantastico — 

The  Owl:  Sourdamente  ma  un  poco  minaciosso 
STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 

MICHAEL  GORDON,  flutes;  LOUIS  DeMARTINO,  clarinets;  NISHA  EWING, 
bassoon;  MICHAEL  CHANG,  percussion;  HSING-AY  HSU,  piano  and  celesta 
OANA  LACATUS,  violin;  SARAH  SUTTON,  viola;  TOMOKO  FUJITA,  cello 


INTERMISSION 


T9 


ROBIN  DE  RAAFF 


Piano  Concerto  (2001)  (Jacobs  Commission;  world  premiere) 

I.  J = 100 — 

II.  J = 66 — 

III.  J = 100 

RALPH  van  RAAT,  piano 
LUDOVIC  MORLOT,  conductor 

RIONA  O’DUINNIN,  flutes;  MACHIKO  OCAWA,  oboe;  PATRICK  HANUDEL, 
clarinet;  NISHA  EWING,  bassoon;  KELLY  DANIELS,  horn;  LEE  SMITH,  trum- 
pet; GREGORY  SPIRIDOPOULOS,  trombone;  DANIEL  BAUCH,  percussion 
JOCELYN  ADELMAN,  violin;  JOSEP  PUCHADES,  viola;  SUSAN  YUN,  cello; 
SARAH  HOGAN,  double  bass 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER  Contours  (1955-58) 

I.  Entrata 
Interlude 

II.  Capriccio 
Interlude 

III.  Partita 
Interlude 

IV.  Lamento 
Interlude 

V.  Chiusa 

STEFAN  ASBURY  conductor 

RIONA  O'DUINNIN,  flute;  MACHIKO  OGAWA,  oboe;  BHARAT  CHANDRA, 
clarinet  I;  IXI  CHEN,  clarinet  II;  KATHY  KVITEK,  bassoon;  GABRIELLE  FINCK, 
horn;  THOMAS  CUPPLES,  trumpet;  UNAI  URRECHO,  trombone;  DANIEL 
BAUCH,  MICHAEL  CHANG,  and  GREG  COHEN,  percussion;  BRIDGET 
KIBBEY,  harp 

JENNIE  CHOI,  HANA  KIM,  ELIZABETH  MAHLER,  and  LIN  HE,  violin  I; 
OANA  LACATUS,  BEI  ZHU,  and  NELLY  KIM,  violin  II;  MICHAEL  VANNONI 
and  KIMBERLY  BUSCHEK,  viola  I;  JONATHAN  VINOCOUR  and  MICHAEL 
LARCO,  viola  II;  ALEXEI  GONZALES  and  SUSAN  YUN,  cello  I;  TOMOKO 
FUJITA,  cello  II;  PAUL  REICH  and  BENJAMIN  LEVY,  double  bass 


NOTES 

For  a brief  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  Composer-in-Residence,  please 
see  page  3. 

Charles  Wuorinen  wrote  his  six-minute  string  orchestra  showpiece  Grand  Bamboula  in  1971,  the  first  of  (so  far)  four 
pieces  of  festive  nature  with  the  word  “bamboula"  in  their  title.  (Wuorinen  owes  his  use  of  the  term  to  Louis  Moreau 
Gottschalk,  an  early  nineteenth-century  New  Orleans-born  composer  and  virtuoso  of  near-Lisztian 
power  and  renown.)  The  other  three  “bamboulas,”  which  actually  have  nothing  specific  in  com- 
mon with  their  original  namesake  (a  kind  of  Creole  dance),  are  from  the  eighties — The  Blue  Bam- 
boula for  piano,  Bamboula  Squared  for  orchestra  and  computer-generated  sound,  and  Bamboula 
Beach  for  orchestra.  Grand  Bamboula  was  first  performed  by  a student  orchestra  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  on  September  30,  1972,  as  part  of  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  university’s  Hancher 
Auditorium.  James  Dixon  conducted. 

This  brief  but  active  work  demonstrates  audibly  Wuorinen’s  reexamination  in  the  early  1970s  of 
the  possibilities  of  pitch  centers  in  combination  with  serial  techniques.  “(T]he  tonal  and  twelve- 
tone  systems  are  non-dichotomous  and  complementary — overlapping,  moreover,  and  converging  in  the  kind  of  musi- 
cal continuity  that  may  be  said  to  underlie  all  western  music,”  he  wrote  in  notes  to  a first  recording  of  the  piece.  It 
would  not  at  all  be  a stretch  to  contend  that  the  repeated  pitch  G at  the  start  of  Grand  Bamboula  establishes  itself  as 
a pitch  center  (not  a Mozartian  one,  but  not  far  removed  from  Stravinsky)  that  returns,  dare  we  say  with  a subtly  sat- 
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isfying  sense  of  resolution,  at  the  close.  Active,  even  hyperactive,  Carteresque  rhythmic  interplay  lends  the  piece  some 
of  its  complex  texture,  the  melodic  arcs  and  harmonies  of  which  are  generated  with  serial  procedures:  the  set  is  “shape- 
defining, harmony-determining,  gesture-unleashing.”  Gesture  unleashed — the  phrase  describes  Grand  Bamboula  well. 


Dutch  composer  Robin  de  Raaff  (b.i 968) , a Tanglewood  Composition  Fellow  in  the  summer  of  2000,  won  that  year’s 
prestigious  Jacobs  Commission,  the  fulfillment  of  which  is  the  present  Piano  Concerto,  which  receives  its  world  pre- 
miere today.  De  Raaff  studied  with  Greert  va  Keulen  at  the  Sweelinck  Conservatory  and  with  Theo 
Loevendie.  He  has  most  recently  worked  with  British  composer  George  Benjamin,  to  whom  the 
Piano  Concerto  is  dedicated.  In  1995  de  Raaff  received  encouragement  at  a master  class  given  by 
Boulez,  which  resulted  in  introductions  to  Stefan  Asbury  and  Peter  Eotvos.  His  music  has  been 
performed  by  the  ASKO  Ensemble,  the  Het  Trio,  the  Schoenberg  Quartet,  Radio  Kamerorchestre, 
and  Nederlands  Balletorchestre.  Ed  Spanjaard  conducted  the  Nieuw  Ensemble  and  Harrie  Starre- 
veld  in  the  premiere  of  his  Flute  Concerto  in  1997.  Last  summer,  the  first  movement  of  his  ensem- 
ble piece  Ennea’s  Domein  was  performed  during  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood. 

Robin  de  Raaff  provided  the  following  note  for  his  Piano  Concerto: 

Writing  a piano  concerto,  or  a concerto  in  general,  poses  a lot  of  questions  concerning  balance  between  the 
soloist  and  the  other  instruments.  I immediately  chose  to  keep  the  ensemble  to  a minimum,  to  be  able  to  emphasize 
and  explore  the  more  subtle  character  of  the  piano,  as  done  so  explicitly  in  the  second  movement  of  this  concerto. 
Even  though  the  three  movements  presented  here  form  one  arch,  one  bow,  of  which  the  three  movements  are  an 
uninterrupted  part,  the  complete  piano  concerto  will  have  two  more  movements  that  are  to  be  performed  after  the 
initial  three  movements,  with  a break  in  between  the  first  three  and  the  last  two — in  total  forming  two  larger  move- 
ments with  smaller  inner  movements. 

The  idea  of  the  piece  is  very  much  a structural  one  inspired  by  the  Violin  Concerto  of  Stravinsky.  In  this  concerto 
every  movement  starts  from  the  same  musical,  gestural  situation  from  which  rather  different  music  evolves.  In  my 
Piano  Concerto  every  movements  starts  from  the  same  situation,  the  interval  the  fifth  (d-flat— a-flat)  in  the  middle 
register  of  both  ensemble  and  piano,  from  which  musical  environments  derive  that  are  constructively  different  yet 
linked  together  by  common  material. 

The  Piano  Concerto  is  dedicated  to  my  teacher  George  Benjamin. 


Kenneth  Hesketh  (b.1968,  Liverpool)  was  already  an  accomplished  composer  while  still  in  his  teens,  with  perform- 
ances to  his  credit  by  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  National  Youth  Orchestra 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  National  Children’s  Orchestra.  He  then  attended  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  where  he  studied  with  Edwin  Roxburgh,  Simon  Bainbridge,  and  Joseph  Horovitz  and  com- 
pleted his  first  formal  commission,  Harlequin,  for  Sir  Charles  Groves  and  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Philharmonic.  His  Now  springes  the  Spray!  for  soprano  and  orchestra  followed;  it  received  its  first 
performance  in  London  and  was  broadcast  on  BBC  radio  as  part  of  a celebration  of  twenty-five 
years  of  contemporary  music  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Hesketh  was  the  Tanglewood  Leonard 
Bernstein  Fellow  in  1995,  working  with  Henri  Dutilleux.  He  subsequently  earned  a master's  de- 
gree in  composition  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  September  1997  Hesketh  began  a year’s 
residency  in  Berlin  as  part  of  the  award  for  the  Toepfer  Foundation’s  Shakespeare  Prize,  awarded 
to  Hesketh  at  the  behest  of  Sir  Simon  Rattle. 

Kenneth  Hesketh  has  received  commissions  from  the  Fromm  Foundation  at  Harvard  University  ( Theatrum  for 
chamber  ensemble)  and  the  European  City  of  Culture,  Copenhagen  1996  (In  Paradisum  for  unaccompanied  chorus). 
Among  his  other  pieces  are  Torturous  Instruments  and  The  Hanging  Figure  is  Judas  (three  perspectives)  for  solo  cello, 
which  has  been  transcribed  for  piano  quartet  by  the  composer.  The  Circling  Canopy  of  Night,  a commission  written  for 
Simon  Rattle  and  the  Birmingham  Contemporary  Music  Group,  received  its  first  performances  in  Birmingham  and 
Paris  in  November  1999. 

About  Netsuke,  the  composer  writes: 

The  word  “netsuke"  refers  to  a small  carved  toggle  used  in  traditional  Japanese  male  dress  to  fasten  the  cords  of 
pouches  or  inro  (medicine  boxes)  to  the  sash.  They  were  fashionable  items  of  middle  class  dress  during  the 
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Tokugawa  period  (1603-1867).  Netsuke  eventually  became  finely  detailed,  diminutive  works  of  sculpture,  generally 
carved  from  ivory,  horn,  or  wood.  They  typically  depict  human  figures  or  subjects  inspired  by  nature,  such  as  animals, 
insects,  and  landscapes. 

[This]  work  similarly  reflects  both  the  miniature  scale  of  netsuke  and  their  highly  intricate  and  ornate  construction. 
The  work  takes  its  initial  impetus  from  various  non-musical  sources,  all  miniatures  in  their  own  ways:  Le  Petit  Prince 
by  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery;  the  children’s  cautionary  tales  “Der  Struwwelpeter";  the  Exeter  Book  of  Riddles,  and  a 
poem  by  Walter  de  la  Mare. 

Hans  Werner  Henze  commissioned  Netsuke  (2000-01)  for  the  Endymion  Ensemble’s  Composer’s  Choice  concert 
of  March  31,  2001.  The  premiere  performance  was  conducted  by  Quentin  Poole  in  the  Purcell  Room,  London. 


Per  Norgard  (b.i 932,  Gentofte,  Denmark)  showed  talent  both  in  the  visual  arts  and  in  music  at  a young  age.  After 
piano  lessons  as  a child  he  went  on  to  study  with  Vagn  Holmboe,  graduating  the  Royal  Danish  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Copenhagen.  While  a student  he  traveled  to  Helsinki  and,  with  a group  of  other  students  at  a pan-Scandinavian 
music  festival,  visited  Sibelius  at  Ainola.  Norgard  wrote  to  the  elder  master,  who  accepted  Nor- 
gard’s dedication  to  him  of  the  choral  piece  Aftonland.  Norgard  achieved  some  recognition  while 
still  a student  with  such  works  as  Aftonland  and  his  String  Quartet  No.  l (1955).  Subsequently  he 
traveled  to  Paris  to  work  with  Boulanger. 

While  his  early  work  reflected  the  post-Romantic  Nordic  sensibilities  of  Holmboe  and  Sibelius, 
in  the  late  1950s  he  sought  out  the  hotbeds  of  avant-garde  activity  and  began  to  explore  integral 
serialism  and  experimental  procedures  in  the  scores  of  Stockhausen  and  others  of  the  Darmstadt 
axis.  To  that  end  he  and  two  colleagues  traveled  to  the  ISCM  World  Music  Days  in  Cologne  in 
1960,  where  they  heard  works  including  Wozzeck,  Boulez’s  Pli  selon  pH,  and  Ligeti’s  Apparitions. 

Norgard’s  Fragment  VI,  written  soon  after  at  least  in  part  as  an  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  serialist  philosophy, 
and  in  that  sense  a kind  of  compositional  etude,  nonetheless  won  accolades  as  the  winner  of  a prize  at  the  Gau- 
deamus  Festival  in  1961  and  helped  to  broaden  awareness  of  Norgard’s  music. 

After  Fragment  VI  the  composer  began  to  synthesize  the  various  technical  and  aesthetic  influences  of  his  earlier 
years.  His  most  important  "discovery”  of  this  time  was  his  so-called  “infinity  series,”  a quasi-serial  linear  process  per- 
vasive in  the  composer’s  work  since  the  late  1960s.  At  the  same  time  he  was  becoming  more  involved  in  writing 
music  for  children  and  amateur  musicians.  The  reconciliation  (if  you  will)  of  these  apparently  conflicting  goals  seems 
to  be  part  of  what  makes  the  composer’s  works  unique,  as  though  he  has  created  an  entirely  logical  architecture  and 
syntax  that  somehow  defy  known  and  accepted  laws,  like  the  literature  of  fairy  tales. 

Voyage  into  the  Colden  Screen  (Rejse  in  i den  gyldne  skcerm,  1968)  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  earliest  examples  of 
Norgard’s  use  of  the  infinity  series,  which  is  presented  nearly  unleavened  in  the  second  movement.  The  shimmering 
surface  of  the  first  movement  is  achieved  through  quarter-tone  approximations  of  the  overtone  series;  the  composer 
compares  the  music  to  a rainbow.  This  movement  requires  non-standard  quarter-tone  tunings  of  one  violin,  one 
viola,  and  one  cello,  which  instruments  are  tacet  for  the  second  movement.  The  angular  and  more  rhythmically 
defined  second  movement  is  about  seven  minutes  in  length,  a little  over  half  the  length  of  the  first.  Voyage  into  the 
Colden  Screen  was  first  performed  in  early  1969  by  Collegium  Musicum,  Copenhagen,  conducted  by  Lavard  Friisholm. 


Few  contemporary  composers  have  enjoyed  as  broad  a career  as  Gunther  Schuller  (b.i 925,  New  York  City),  not  only 
as  Director  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  but  also  as  a conductor, 
publisher,  record  producer,  music  analyst,  and  virtuoso  hornist.  Contours,  a bold,  aggressive  work  from  the  late  1950s, 
appropriately  finishes  this  concert  of  diverse  pieces,  since  its  multifarious  nature  can  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  Schuller’s  polymathic  talents,  wide-ranging  sympathies,  and  outspoken  personality. 

Schuller  will  always  have  a prominent  place  in  the  intellectual  history  of  music  for  his  leader- 
ship of  the  “Third  Stream”  movement  (a  type  of  music  between  classical  and  jazz  idioms),  a role 
which  crystallized  precisely  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  this  piece.  The  stylistic  foundation  of 
Contours  is  indeed  a melding  of  the  cool  jazz  style  of  the  time — a style  that,  on  albums  like  Miles 
Davis’s  Birth  of  the  Cool,  Schuller  the  hornist  participated  in — and  the  white-hot  Schoenberg 
expressionism  of  Accompaniment  to  a Film  Scene  and  A Survivor  from  Warsaw.  The  sensation  of 
constant  development,  of  the  sculptural  shaping  of  the  contours  of  Schuller’s  material,  lies  at  the 
center  of  this  piece — an  American,  assimilationist  analogue  to  Schoenberg’s  Variations  for  Orchestra,  perhaps, 
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another  work  which  uses  strict  classical  discipline  to  control  intense,  dramatic  expressions.  Schuller  is  correct  to 
maintain  that  his  formal  homage  to  the  eighteenth-century  suite  (note  the  Italian  titles)  is  not  in  “the  conventional 
‘neo-Classic’  sense  as  applied  by  Stravinsky,”  though  his  use  of  brief,  atmospheric  interludes  and  a prelude  just 
might  be  an  echo  of  Stravinsky’s  ballet  Agon,  a seminal  work  from  the  early  fifties  that  used  such  devices  to  connect 
modern-music  treatments  of  Baroque  dance  forms. 

The  multifaceted  nature  of  Contours  is  apparent  from  the  start.  “Entrada”  begins  with  a serene,  open  chord  in  the 
strings  (it  is  actually  a five-note  pitch  cluster,  but  widely  spaced),  which  coasts  along  in  jazzy  slides,  peppered  by 
pointillist  daubs  of  color  in  the  winds  and  exotic  touches  of  percussion,  rapidly  building  to  a climax.  After  the  first 
Interlude,  the  piece  opens  up  with  a big,  scherzolike  “Capriccio,”  which  according  to  the  composer  is  titled  “in  its 
seventeenth-  and  eigteenth-century  meaning,  analogous  to  ‘invention’  or  ‘fantasia.’”  Inventive  it  is.  Schuller’s  ges- 
tures have  a plasticity  and  largeness  that  beg  comparison  to  action  painting;  a tendency  which  emerges  here,  and 
which  is  found  often  elsewhere,  is  to  intermix  contrasting  planes  of  music  amidst  one  another,  the  interstices  gradu- 
ally filling  out  with  accumulating,  organic  detail. 

Next  is  “Partita,”  which  after  a thematic  section  recalling  the  “Entrata”  proceeds  to  generate  three  nationally-fla- 
vored variations:  first  an  American  type  of  jazz  abstraction,  a second  which  recalls  Japanese  court  music  (with  the 
lower  strings  using  fingernail  pizzicati  to  imitate  the  zither-like  koto),  and  a third  based  on  the  folk  rhythms  of  Greece 
and  the  lower  Balkans.  After  another  Interlude,  featuring  the  clarinets,  a “Lamento”  is  sung  out  plaintively  by  the  cel- 
los, its  melody  then  distributed,  relay-like,  among  the  winds  and  brass  after  the  manner  of  Second  Viennese  School 
klangfarbenmelodie  (tone-color  melody),  though  the  line,  excited  by  its  own  potential,  gathers  very  un-Schoenbergian 
Baroque  embellishments  along  the  way.  The  last  interlude  is  a forecast  of  the  work’s  incipient  “closing”  (in  Italian, 
“Chiusa"),  in  which  the  composer’s  polystylism  expands  once  more  to  embrace  the  technique  of  controlled  improvi- 
sation, with  all  but  the  brass  and  harp  fluttering  about  with  material  to  be  played  ad  libitum.  A single,  pizzicato  bass 
brings  the  curtain  down  on  this  avian  scene — and  on  a remarkably  vital  and  dramatic  piece. 

— Russell  Platt  (Schuller)  and 
Robert  Kirzinger 


Ludovic  Morlot 

Ludovic  Morlot,  conductor,  is  currently  the  Norman  Del  Mar  Junior  Fellow  in  Conducting  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London, 
where  he  studies  with  John  Carewe.  In  June  2000,  he  completed  a master  of  arts  degree  in  conducting  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London  under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  George  Hurst,  and  Colin  Metters.  Awarded  the  Henry  Wood  Scholarship  as  well  as  the 
Ernest  Read  Prize  from  the  Academy,  Mr.  Morlot  has  also  taken  part  in  masterclasses  with  Sir  Charles  Mackerras,  Peter  Eotvos, 
and  Mark  Wigglesworth.  While  completing  his  bachelor  of  arts  in  violin  performance  in  Montreal,  he  became  a conducting  pupil 
of  Charles  Bruck  and  Michael  Jinbo  at  the  Pierre  Monteux  School  in  Hancock,  Maine.  In  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Morlot  has  worked 
as  assistant  conductor  for  Mark  Wigglesworth  during  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  BBC  Orchestra  of  Wales  rehearsals  for 
their  BBC  Proms  concerts.  His  strong  interest  in  contemporary  music  led  him  to  conduct  the  Mainly  New  Concert  Series  at  RAM 
for  two  consecutive  years,  working  with  composers  Colin  Matthews  and  John  Casken.  Last  May  he  assisted  Sir  Colin  Davis  in 
London  with  a production  of  Don  Giovanni  at  the  London  Royal  School’s  Opera. 

Ralph  van  Raat 

Ralph  van  Raat  has  studied  with  Professors  Ton  Hartsuiker  and  Willem  Brons  at  the  Conservatory  of  Amsterdam,  Professor  Claude 
Helffer  in  Paris,  and  Ursula  Oppens  at  Northwestern  University.  Mr.  Van  Raat  won  prizes  at  several  competitions  including  the 
Princess  Christina  Competition,  the  Stipend  Prize  Darmstadt  during  the  Summer  Course  for  New  Music  in  Darmstadt,  and  first 
prize  at  the  International  Gaudeamus  Interpreters  Competition.  His  concerts  throughout  Europe  have  often  been  broadcast  on 
radio  and  television. 
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Prelude  Concert 

Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
Saturday,  August  11,  at  1:30  p.m. 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


FLORIAN  MAIER 


OSCAR  BETTISON 


DMITRI  TYMOCZKO 


Crystal  Vermin  (version  for  string  sextet,  2001) 

T’ANG  STRING  QUARTET*:  YU-YING  NG  and  CHEK  MENG  ANG,  violins; 

LIONEL  TAN,  viola;  LESLIE  TAN,  cello 

RU-PEI  YEH,  cello  II;  KRISTEN  BRUYA,  double  bass 


Cadence  for  seven  instruments  (2000) 

MARISELA  SAGER,  flute;  IXI  CHEN,  clarinet;  DANIEL  BAUCH,  percussion; 
MICHELLE  SCHUMANN,  piano 

ELIZABETH  GEORGE,  violin;  MICHAEL  LARCO,  viola;  SUSAN  YUN,  cello 


This  Picture  Seems  to  Move,  a string  quartet 

I.  Twittering  Machine  (J>  = 158) 

II.  Those  Who  Go  (J  = 72) 

T’ANG  STRING  QUARTET 


*Guest  artists 


NOTES 


Florian  Magnus  Maier  studied  Flamenco  guitar  with  Paco  Pena  and  classical  composition  with  Klaas  de  Vries,  Peter- 
Jan  Wagnmans,  and  Rene  Uijlenhoet  at  the  Conservatory  of  Rotterdam  in  The  Netherlands.  In  March  2001,  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  mention  cum  laude  composition  prize  upon  his  graduation.  Mr.  Maier  was 
chosen  to  write  the  musical  logo  for  Rotterdam  2001 — Cultural  Capital  of  Europe,  and  has  written 
for  renowned  Dutch  performers  and  ensembles.  His  music  has  been  performed  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  the  United  States. 

I wrote  this  piece  in  1999  for  amplified  classical  guitar  solo,  and  recently  arranged  it  for  string 
sextet  to  be  performed  at  Tanglewood.  The  guitar  piece  is  extremely  virtuosic;  it  introduces  six 
new  playing  techniques  and  up  to  five  different  parts  at  the  same  time.  It  was  considered  unplay- 
able for  a while  by  several  guitarists  that  I showed  it  to,  but  being  a guitar  player  myself,  I knew  that  not  to  be  true. 

It  is  dedicated  to  young  virtuoso  Diangelo  Cicilia,  who,  last  year,  was  the  first  (and  so  far  only)  guitarist  to  play  the 
piece.  In  the  string  sextet  arrangement,  I tried  to  keep  the  strange  and  at  times  awkward  sound  world  of  the  guitar 
piece  by  using  many  different  sound  colors.  The  image  that  was  the  inspiration  behind  this  piece  is  the  slow  subter- 
ranean transformation  of  dead  organic  matter  into  crystalline  structure.  The  first  part  depicts  the  swarming  of  ver- 
min. The  second  part  introduces  the  gleaming  of  the  arising  silicon  structures.  After  an  ornamental  bridge,  the  form 
inverts  symmetrically;  the  shining  of  the  crystal  drops  into  the  lowest  register  of  the  ensemble,  after  which  the  insec- 
toid  whirling  of  the  first  part  is  reflected  in  the  high  registers  at  the  end  of  the  piece. 

— Florian  Maier 
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Oscar  Bettison  was  born  in  St.  Helier,  Jersey  in  1975.  He  studied  for  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  with  Simon  Bainbridge  and  then  with  Robert  Saxton  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music  and  Drama,  where  he  gained  a master’s  degree  with  distinction.  He  is  currently  studying 
with  Louis  Andriessen  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  The  Hague.  His  commissions  include  pieces  for 
the  Composer’s  Ensemble,  New  London  Orchestra,  the  Oxford  Contemporary  Music  Festival,  the 
New  London  Children's  Choir,  a BBC  commission,  and  a work  for  the  London  Sinfonietta  to  com- 
memorate their  30th  anniversary. 

« « ☆ ☆ ☆ 

Rather  like  this  sentence,  Cadence  is  about  a single  idea. 


— Oscar  Bettison 


Dmitri  Tymoczko  studied  music  and  philosophy  at  Harvard  University  where  his  primary  teachers  were  Milton 
Babbitt,  Leon  Kirchner,  and  Bernard  Rands.  A Rhodes  Scholar,  he  completed  graduate  work  in  philosophy  at  Oxford 
University.  He  is  currently  working  toward  a Ph.D.  in  music  composition  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkley,  where  his  principal  teachers  have  been  John  Thow,  Oily  Wilson,  and  Edmund 
Campion.  Mr.  Tymoczko’s  music  has  won  several  prizes  and  awards  including  Harvard’s  Hugh  F. 
MacColl  Prize  and  Berkeley’s  Nicholas  D.  Lorenzo  prize. 

“Twittering  Machine"  is  the  soundtrack  to  an  imaginary  movie  — black  and  white,  made  in 
the  fifties,  and  with  cheesy  special  effects — in  which  something  artificial  briefly  comes  to  life.  Our 
Hero  (it  is  a monster,  maybe,  or  mannequin)  eavesdrops  on  human  society,  considers  the  joys 
and  perils  of  embodied  existence,  and  wanders  through  the  site  of  an  abandoned  amusement 
park.  In  the  end  he  sinks  back  into  lifelessness,  and  the  (movie’s)  audience  is  left  feeling  an  unfamiliar  combination 
of  sadness  and  relief. 

“Those  Who  Go”  is  a foreign  film,  with  subtitles.  We  see  a crowded  train  station,  teeming  with  people,  the  young 
men  wearing  pale  gray  uniforms  and  displaying  a wide  variety  of  emotions.  The  camera  settles  on  a soldier  and  his 
fiancee.  An  involved  (and  not  altogether  coherent)  flashback  sequence  brings  us  to  reflect  poignantly  on  one  of  the 
items  he  has  chosen  to  take  with  him.  The  camera  pans  up  and  out,  and  we  realize  that  there  are  thousands  of  simi- 
lar scenes  taking  place  below  us. 

— Dmitri  Tymoczko 


The  T’ang  Quartet — violinists  Yu-Ying  Ng  and  Chek  Meng  Ang,  violist  Lionel  Tan,  and  cellist  Leslie  Tan — was  formed  with  the  goal 
of  breaking  new  ground  by  extending  the  sheer  fun  and  enjoyment  of  classical  music  to  a larger  audience  and  of  setting  new  stan- 
dards of  artistic  achievement.  The  name  T’ang  signifies  the  golden  age  of  the  arts  in  Asia — the  T’ang  Dynasty — and  is  also  an 
acronym  of  the  player’s  last  names.  Following  their  individual  training  in  London  and  Moscow,  the  idea  of  forming  a quartet  started 
while  the  four  musicians  were  in  the  Singapore  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1997  the  T’ang  Quartet  was  selected  from  among  seven 
other  professional  quartets  in  a competitive  audition  process  to  be  the  first  resident  ensemble  in  the  string  quartet  performance 
program  at  the  Shepherd  School  of  Music,  Rice  University.  There  they  received  training  from  Paul  and  Martha  Katz  and  Norman 
Fischer.  With  Kenneth  Goldsmith  they  trained  in  the  classical  style  with  period  instruments.  Prizewinners  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national Joseph  Joachim  Kammermusikwettbewerb  in  Wiemar,  Germany,  the  T’ang  Quartet  was  also  awarded  the  Special  Jury  Prize 
for  best  interpretation  of  a contemporary  work.  In  1999  the  T’ang  Quartet  was  awarded  a National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  grant 
from  the  American  government  to  be  a resident  quartet  in  a special  program  of  Chamber  Music  America.  Since  1992  they  have  per- 
formed extensively  in  the  U.S.,  Southeast  Asia,  and  China.  The  quartet  is  also  very  active  in  outreach  concerts  and  has  performed  in 
a wide  variety  of  venues  from  schools  to  discotheques.  They  were  even  filmed  by  MTV-Asia.  Performances  in  past  seasons  include 
the  opening  recital  of  the  1999-2000  Chamber  Music  Series  of  the  Round  Top  Festival  Institute  in  Texas,  and  performances  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Festival  in  Michigan  and  the  Aspen  Festival  in  Colorado. 
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Florence  Could  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
Saturday,  August  n,  at  2:30  p.m. 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANCLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
I LAN  VOLKOV  conducting* 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


JULIAN  ANDERSON  Alhambra  Fantasy  (1999-2000) 

I LAN  VOLKOV,  conductor 

MIN  PARK,  flute  and  piccolo;  KATHERINE  YOUNG,  oboe;  LOUIS 
DeMARTINO,  clarinet;  JULIA  LOCKHART,  bassoon;  MIGUEL  QUIROS,  horn; 
ADAM  LUFTMAN,  trumpet;  GREGORY  SPIRIDOPOULOS,  trombone; 
JONATHAN  BISESI  and  SAM  SOLOMON,  percussion;  CALISTA  McKASSON, 
harp;  SU-YEN  JEON,  piano  and  celesta 

GILLIAN  CLEMENTS,  violin  I;  WAYNE  LIN,  violin  II;  l-CHUN  CHIANG,  viola; 
KEIRA  FULLERTON,  cello;  DACY  GILLESPIE,  double  bass 


FERNANDO  BENADON  IN3  (2001)  (Fromm  Commission;  world  premiere) 

ILAN  VOLKOV,  conductor 

KATHERINE  YOUNG,  oboe  I;  ANA-SOFIA  CAMPESINO,  oboe  II;  GREGORY 
WILLIAMS,  clarinet  I;  IXI  CHEN,  clarinet  II;  LOUIS  DeMARTINO,  clarinet  III; 
UNAI  URRECHO,  trombone;  JONATHAN  BISESI  and  DINESH  JOSEPH, 
percussion 

SAYAKA  TAKEUCHI,  violin;  l-CHUN  CHIANG,  viola;  GUY  FISHMAN,  cello; 
JOSEPH  CONYERS,  double  bass 

INTERMISSION 


CHARLES  WUORINEN  Piano  Quintet  (1994) 

I.  J=  60-64 

I I.  J = 48—52 

III.  J = 120-128  (Intermezzo) 

IV.  J = i6o 

DAVID  WARN,  piano;  YONAH  ZUR  and  RIRA  WATANABE,  violins;  ROBERT 
MEYER,  viola;  l-WEN  LIN,  cello 

INTERMISSION 


BThe  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  continues  the  2001  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
this  evening  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Shed,  when  Roberto  Abbado  conducts  the  BSO  in 
Machault  Mon  Chou  by  Charles  Wuorinen,  this  year’s  FCM  Composer-in-Residence. 
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MAGNUS  LINDBERG 


Six  Jubilees  (2000)  (U.S.  premiere) 

Jubilee  I J = 96 
Jubilee  II  J = 64 
Jubilee  III  J = 128 
Jubilee  IV  J = 64 
Jubilee  V J = 162 
Jubilee  VI  J = 64 

URSULA  OPPENS,  piano** 

GERALD  LEVINSON  Time  and  the  Bell...  (1998) 

I.  Mosaic 

II.  Ostinato 

III.  Evening 

IV.  Ragamalika 

V.  Night 

VI.  Incantation 

ILAN  VOLKOV,  conductor 
MOLLY  MORKOSKI,  piano 

MARISELA  SAGER,  flute  and  piccolo;  ANA-SOFIA  CAMPESINO,  oboe; 
GREGORY  WILLIAMS,  clarinet;  DINESH  JOSEPH  and  SAM  SOLOMON, 
percussion 

ALA  BENDERSCHI,  violin;  MARK  BERGER,  viola;  KEIRA  FULLERTON,  cello 


* Guest  artist 
**TMC  Faculty 


NOTES 

Julian  Anderson  (b.  1967,  London)  is  not  only  unusual  among  his  peers  for  the  distinction  of  his  music,  but  for  his 
dual  career  as  both  a composer  and  a writer  on  music  for  such  publications  as  The  Independent,  The  Musical  Times, 
and  Tempo.  A student  of  John  Lambert  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  (where  he  is  currently  a 
Professor  of  Composition  himself)  and  of  Alexander  Goehr  at  Cambridge  and  at  Tanglewood,  his 
music  is  a special  enthusiasm  of  another  mentor,  Oliver  Knussen,  who  has  conducted  it  with 
such  ensembles  as  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  recorded  it  for  a forthcoming  Deutsche 
Grammophon  CD. 

This  writer’s  perspective  on  Anderson  cannot  help  but  be  a personal  one,  as  we  were  class- 
mates, ten  years  ago,  in  Cambridge  University’s  graduate  composition  program.  British  com- 
posers, products  of  superior  secondary-school  arts  programs,  tend  to  mature  early,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  both  Anderson  and  his  extravagantly  talented  colleague  Thomas  Ades  (then  but  an 
undergraduate)  were  going  to  make  something  of  themselves.  Anderson  took  something  of  a place  in  the  back- 
ground, commenting  sagely  on  a range  of  matters  in  social  situations,  yet  quietly  productive  in  private.  Ades,  a virtu- 
oso pianist  and  glittering  personality,  fit  easily  into  the  role  of  Big  Man  on  Campus;  the  enormous  splash  he  has 
made  in  the  last  decade  with  works  like  the  opera  Powder  Her  Face  (which  handles  sexually  outre  subject  matter  with 
the  flawless  stage  sense  of  the  young  Britten)  and  the  serious,  quasi-symphony  Asyla  came  as  no  surprise  to  his  for- 
mer comrades.  Now  that  the  smoke  of  campus  rivalries  has  cleared,  a Mozart-Haydn  type  comparison,  if  a little 
tongue-in-cheek,  seems  appropriate.  Ades,  a natural  performer,  a composer  of  sumptuously  eclectic  entertainments 
who  has  found  a natural  home  on  the  lyric  stage;  Anderson,  a more  modest  creator  who  sticks  close  to  his  materials, 
his  leaner,  more  abstract  type  of  music  energized  by  propulsive  dance  rhythms  and  sharp-edged  orchestrations. 

Like  Haydn,  Anderson’s  material  can  have  roots  in  folk  sources:  his  most  popular  work,  Khorovod  for  chamber 
ensemble,  is  inspired  by  the  same  primitive  Russian  dance  energy  that  Stravinsky  shaped  into  The  Rite  of  Spring. 
Alhambra  Fantasy,  premiered  in  February  of  2000  by  Knussen  and  the  London  Sinfonietta,  plays  on  some  familiar 
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Stravi nskian  gestures,  but  its  rhythmic  cross-cutting  has  its  prime  influence  in  the  glittering  geometical  mosaics  of 
the  building  in  Granada,  Spain,  from  which  it  takes  its  title.  (The  trumpet,  a traditional  instrument  of  Spanish  pride, 
has  a prominent  role.)  According  to  the  composer,  the  work  is  also  a tribute 

...to  the  fascinating  history  of  this  'moorish'  region  of  Spain,  to  that  magic  time  between  the  eleventh  and  fif- 
teenth century  when  the  culture,  learning  and  artistic  heritage  of  Arab/lslamic/Sephardic  Jewish  traditions  all 
fused  with  each  other  and  with  the  Christian  traditions  of  Spain  to  produce  and  art,  music,  poetry  and  architec- 
ture which  is  surely  amongst  the  richest  and  most  full  of  fantasy  of  any  in  Western  art  heritage.  It’s  also  a 
reflection,  to  some  extent,  on  the  turbulent  social  and  political  history  of  this  part  of  Spain. 

The  piece  is  in  two  unequal  halves:  the  first  is  built  up  like  a mosaic  in  the  Alhambra,  from  up  to  fifty  differ- 
ent motifs,  which  irregularly  and  progessively  link  up  to  form  long  bounding  melodic  lines  played  by  the  whole 
ensemble.  The  second  half  uses  the  same  melodic  pool  to  form  a dense  lyrical  web  of  simultaneous  song-like 
character.  Over  the  whole  piece  one  pitch — G-sharp — has  asserted  itself  more  and  more  strongly  as  a home 
base.  Now  a chorale  evolves  in  the  strings  against  this  pedal  G-sharp  (with  much  melodic  decoration  in  the 
wind).  Finally  in  the  coda  the  whole  structure  is  reduced  to  a set  of  chords  (really  a set  of ‘spectra’  of  varying 
density  and  dissonance)  which  gradually  move  into  the  middle  register  and  conclude  the  work  on  G-sharp  and 
its  natural  harmonics. 

Anderson  has  dedicated  the  work  to  the  memory  of  the  French  composer  Gerard  Grisey,  the  originator  of  the  style 
of  “spectral"  music  (music  which  derives  its  materials  from  the  acoustic  spectrum  of  sound  itself)  that  has  influ- 
enced many  young  composers,  and  on  which  Anderson  is  an  expert.  “My  music  is  not  stylistically  close  to  his,  but 
the  clarity  and  boldness  of  his  work,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  adventure,  is  something  I tried  to  emulate.” 


C.F.  Peters  Corporation  is  the 
proud  publisher  of  the  works  of 
Charles  Wuorinen.  Grand 
Bamboula  (P66453),  The  Great 
Procession  (P67673a),  Machault 
Mon  Chou  (P67254),  Piano 
Quintet  (P67603),  Stanza  before 
Time  (P67934)  and  Fenton 
Songs  II  (P6 7836b)  are  all 
available  from  C.F.  Peters 
Corporation.  Please  contact 
C.F.  Peters  for  additional 
information  and  a complete  list 
of  Charles  Wuorinen’s  works. 

70-30  80th  Street 
Glendale,  NY  11385 


Grand  Bamboula 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
August  10th  2:30  p.m. 

Piano  Quintet 

Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
August  1 1th  1:30  p.m. 

Machault  Mon  Chou 

Boston  Symphony  Orchsetra 
August  11th  8:30  p.m. 

Fenton  Songs  II 
Stanzas  before  Time 

Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
August  12th  10:00  a.m. 

The  Great  Procession 

World  Premiere 

Tanglewood  Music  CenterOrchestra 
August  14th  8:30  p.m 


C.F.  Peters  Corporation  Tel:  718-416-7800 

www.edition-peters.com  Fax:  718-416-7805 
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Like  Julian  Anderson,  Gerald  Levinson  (b.i  951 ) is  a composer  whose  interests  have  led  him  beyond  the  music  of  the 
Western  classical  tradition,  in  his  case  to  Bali,  where  he  studied  Indonesian  music  in  the  early  1980s.  A distinguished 
professor  at  Swarthmore  College,  he  has  been  a notable  figure  on  the  American  scene  for  over  a decade,  winning 
multiple  prizes  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  commissions  from  such  groups  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony. 

Paul  Griffiths,  the  New  York  Times  critic,  has  been  lavish  in  praise  of  Levinson:  “What  must  most  thrill  anyone 
who  comes  into  contact  with  [his]  music  is  its  sheer  joy  in  sound. . .another  reason  for  the  joy  in  it  [is]  the  decisive- 
ness with  which  it  sings  or  dances  its  way  through  time.”  But  this  is  not  the  childlike  joy  of  a Lou  Harrison,  another 

■ American  deeply  influenced  by  Pacific  musics.  Part  of  the  upward-striving  exuberance  in  this 

afternoon’s  piece,  Time  and  the  Bell...,  certainly  reflects  Levinson’s  period  of  study  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  with  Olivier  Messiaen,  whose  radiant,  optimistic  Catholicism  shone  through  every- 
thing he  did.  But  most  of  his  education  occurred  at  home,  and  like  the  work  of  his  American 
teachers — George  Crumb,  George  Rochberg,  Ralph  Shapey,  and  Richard  Wernick — there  is  a cer- 
tain grit  in  this  music  that  hints  at  tragic,  insoluble  questions. 

Certainly  the  same  could  be  said  of  T.S.  Eliot,  a strong  influence  on  Levinson’s  piece:  the  title 
comes  from  “Burnt  Norton,”  the  first  of  the  Four  Quartets  (“Time  and  the  bell  have  buried  the 
day, /The  black  cloud  carries  the  sun  away./Will  the  sunflower  turn  to  us,  will  the  clematis/  Stray 
down,  bend  to  us...”),  and  for  the  composer  the  piece 

evokes  something  of  both  the  sound  world  and  the  musical/poetic  preoccupations  of  the  work. . .1  have  always 
felt,  even  before  my  studies  of  Balinese  gamelan,  that  the  complex  overtones  of  resonating  metallic  sonorities 
contain  a kind  of  magical  power,  a sense  of  immense  spans  of  time  and  space.  ..the  piano  generally  acts  as  a 
generator  of  bell-like  motifs  and  sonorities  which  are  amplified  by  the  resounding  percussion,  while  the  string 
and  wind  instruments  offer  complimentary  lyrical  and  rhythmic  ideas. 

The  sense  of  time,  fundamental  to  Levinson’s  music,  is  treated  freely  here:  rhythmic/harmonic  layers  are  superim- 
posed upon  one  another,  and  the  texture  is  constantly  underpinned  by  canonic  imitations,  sometimes  at  different 
speeds.  The  first  movement,  “Mosaic,”  is  a “study  in  fragmentation  and  discontinuity”  until  a bell  sound  moves  the 
music  into  a meditative  realm.  “Ostinato”  accumulates  variations  over  isorhythmic  repetitions  in  the  temple  blocks 
and  piano  chords;  “Evening"  is  a bit  of  tone  painting,  evoking  two  bell-towers  slightly  out  of  phase  with  one  another, 
with  birds  twittering  about;  the  fourth  movement  “garland  of  ragas,”  influenced  by  Indian  classical  music,  is  a virtu- 
oso moto  perpetuo  of  considerable  force.  Levinson  describes  “Night,”  with  its  prominent  English  horn  line,  as  a 
polyrhythmic  homage  to  Charles  Ives’s  “In  the  Night”  from  the  Set  for  Theater  Orchestra,  though  its  reiterated  melody 
notes  and  lulling  D-flat  major  triads  will  remind  others  of  Three  Places  in  New  England',  the  “Incantation”  combines 
elements  of  the  previous  movements  before  a temple-bell  once  again  summons  the  music  to  a calm  state.  Time  and 
the  Bell...  was  premiered  by  pianist  Marcantonio  Barone,  Philadelphia’s  Orchestra  2001,  and  conductor  James 
Freeman  in  November  of  1998. 

— Russell  Platt 


For  a brief  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  Composer-in-Residence,  please 
see  page  3. 

Charles  Wuorinen  began  his  Piano  Quintet  in  July  1993,  completing  it  in  May  of  the  following  year.  The  quintet  was 
written  for  Ursula  Oppens  and  the  Arditti  Quartet  on  commission  from  Lincoln  Center  Productions.  The  premiere 
took  place  February  19,  1995,  in  Chicago,  and  the  piece  was  repeated  at  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York 
City  on  February  23. 

The  period  of  the  early  1990s  in  Wuorinen’s  compositional  output  saw  the  completion  of  The 
Mission  of  Virgil,  the  first  piece  of  the  Dante  Trilogy  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  (the  other  two  pieces 
being  The  River  of  Light  and  The  Great  Procession ) as  well  as  the  Percussion  Quartet,  Concerto  for 
Saxophone  Quartet  and  Orchestra,  the  Saxophone  Quartet,  Microsymphony,  Guitar  Variations,  and 
Delight  of  the  Muses  for  orchestra,  based  on  music  of  Mozart.  The  Quintet  is  one  of  a handful  of 
pieces,  including  string  quartets,  a Piano  Trio,  a String  Trio,  and  a String  Sextet,  for  “classical”  com- 
binations, and  in  its  four-movement  form  and  balanced  approach  to  ensemble  there  are  definite 
echoes  of  the  chamber  music  of  Schumann  or  Brahms.  The  instruments  group  and  regroup  in  small  combinations 
throughout  the  rhythmically  driving,  contrapuntal  first  movement,  and  these  relationships  become  more  sustained, 
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AMERICAN  VIOLA  WORKS 
Cathy  Basrak,  viola 


Cedtlle  Records  CDR  90000  053 
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ClassicsToday.com 

Disc  of  the  Month,  May  2001 


FRANK  FERKO:  STABAT  MATER 
His  Majestie's  Clerkes  I Nancy  Gustafson,  soprano 

Cedille  Records  CDR  90000  05 1 

"If  Ferko's  Stabat  Mater  is  not  a masterpiece,  it  comes  closer  to 
being  one  than  any  contemporary  composition  I have  heard  in 
recent  years  ...  a transcendently  beautiful  work  . . . a greatly  gift- 
ed and  compelling  new  voice  on  the  music  scene'.’ 

— Fanfare 


EARLY  CHAMBER  MUSIC  OF  ELLIOTT  CARTER 

Chicago  Pro  Musica 

Cedille  Records  CDR  90000  0 48 
"★★★★  These  are  pieces  that  bridge  the  gap  between  Carter’s 
populist  tendencies  as  a youngish  composer  and  the  dense,  com- 
plex musical  scenarios  by  which  he  is  best  known  ...  A//  the 
interpretations  are  as  well-crafted  as  the  music!’ 

— Indianapolis  Star 


EASLEY  BLACKWOOD:  SYMPHONIES  NOS.  I*  & 5** 
*Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  / Charles  Munch 
**Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  / James  DePreist 


Cedille  Records  CDR  90000  016 


"[Blackwood's  First]  is  an  inspired  masterpiece,  with  a claim  to  being 
one  of  the  greatest  American  symphonies.  The  listener  is  immediately 
gripped  by  the  urgent  passion  and  originality  of  its  voice’.’ 

— American  Record  Guide 
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SOME  OTHER  20TH  CENTURY  SELECTIONS  FROM  OUR  CATALOG: 


Offering  a wide  spectrum  of  urbanely  sophisticated 
music  stretching  from  mid-to-late  twentieth  century, 
American  Viola  Works  rewards  anyone  who  enjoys 
attractive  and  inventive  American  chamber  music. 

Award-winning  young  violist  Cathy  Basrak,  recently- 
appointed  Assistant  Principal  Violist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  makes  her  debut  recording  with 
works  that  bridge  both  sides  of  the  viola’s  intriguing 
personality:  its  dark-toned  lyricism  and  its  propensity 
for  virtuosic  display  over  many  registers. The  program 
includes  George  Rochberg’s  Sonata  for  Viola  and 
Piano  (1979),  followed  by  four  recorded  premieres: 
Frederick  Jacobi's  Fantasy  for  Viola  and  Plan o (1941), 
Alan  Shulman’s  Theme  and  Variations  (1940,  original 
version  for  viola  and  piano),  Quincy  Porter’s  Speed 
Etude  (1948),  and  Lowell  Liebermann’s  Sonata  for 
Viola  and  Piano  (1984). 


African  Heritage  Symphonic  Series,  Vol.  I • works  by  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  Fela  Sowande  & William  Grant  Still 
American  Flute  Concertos  • works  by  Grier,  Griffes,  Thomson,  Kennan  & Siegmeister 
Leo  Sowerby:  Symphony  No.  2;  Passacaglia,  Interlude  & Fugue;  Concert  Overture;  All  on  a Summers  Day 
Prairie  - Tone  Poems  by  Leo  Sowerby:  Comes  Autumn  Time;  Prairie;  Theme  in  Yellow;  From  the  Northland 
Chicago  Concertos:  Piano  Concertos  by  Rudolph  Ganz  & John  La  Montaine 

String  Quartets  by  Easley  Blackwood 
Double  Play:  Duos  for  Violin  & Cello  * works  by  Ravel,  Kodaly,  Schulhoff  8 Martmu 
20th  Century  French  Wind  Trios  • works  by  Auric,  Canteloube,  Franjaix,  Ibert,  Milhaud,  Pierne  S Tansman 
David  Diamond  Chamber  Music  * works  for  winds,  strings  $ piano 
Clarinet  Sonatas  by  Easley  Blackwood  & Max  Reger 
20th  Century  Baroque  • 20th  century  chamber  works  with  harpsichord  by  Falla,  Carter,  Hurnik  S Argento 

Cello  Sonatas  by  Easley  Blackwood  & Frank  Bridge 

Clearings  in  the  Sky:  Songs  by  Lili  Boulanger  and  her  Compatriots  (Faure,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Honegger  S Messiaen) 

Gian  Carlo  Menotti:  The  Medium  (complete  opera) 
To  Be  Sung  Upon  the  Water:  Songs  by  Dominick  Argento  8 Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Blackwood  Plays  Blackwood 

Radical  Piano  • works  by  Alain,  Berg,  Blackwood,  Copland,  Ives,  Nielsen,  Prokofiev  S Stravinsky 
Copland  Piano  Music:  Romantic  8 Modern  (incl.  world  premiere  recording  of  Copland's  early  Sonata  in  G) 
Music  in  the  American  Grain  • works  by  John  La  Montaine,  Robert  Palmer,  Hunter  Johnson  S Paul  Bowles 

Ives:  "Concord"  Sonata;  Copland:  Piano  Sonata 
Music  of  Alfredo  Casella  (Sonatina,  Op.  28;  Nove  Pezzi.  Op.  24)  and  Karol  Szymanowski  (Masques,  Op.  34) 


SYMPHONIC 

• CDR  90000  OSS 

• CDR  90000  046 

• CDR  90000  039 

• CDR  90000  033 

• CDR  90000  028 
CHAMBER 

• CDR  90000  OSO 

• CDR  90000  047 

• CDR  90000  040 

• CDR  90000  023 

• CDR  90000  022 

• CDR  90000  Oil 

• CDR  90000  008 

VOCAL 

• CDR  90000  0S4 

• CDR  90000  034 

• CDR  90000  029 

PIANO 

• CDR  90000  038 

• CDR  90000  027 

• CDR  90000  021 

• CDR  90000  010 

• CDR  90000  OOS 

• CDR  90000  003 
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even  static,  in  the  slowly  evolving  harmonic  fields  of  the  second.  The  brief  Intermezzo  seems  to  be  the  catalyst  for 
the  mercurial  finale. 


Fernando  Benadon  (b.i972),  a Tanglewood  Composition  Fellow  last  year,  was  the  winner  of  the  Fromm  Commission 
from  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Foundation.  A native  of  Buenos  Aires,  Benadon  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1990  to  study  Commercial  Arranging  at  the  Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Boston. 
He  is  currently  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  Composition  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  where 
he  studies  with  Jorge  Liderman  and  Oily  Wilson.  Fernando’s  music  has  been  performed  by  Tan- 
glewood Music  Center  Fellows,  the  Aspen  Contemporary  Ensemble,  the  Berkeley  Contemporary 
Chamber  Players,  the  June  in  Buffalo  Chamber  Orchestra,  Ensemble  Green,  and  the  Noon  Star 
Duo,  among  others.  Following  a year  of  teaching  music  theory  and  composition  in  Istanbul, 
Fernando  will  spend  the  next  two  years  in  Paris  as  a recipient  of  UC  Berkeley’s  Ladd  Prize. 

Of  his  Fromm  Commission  piece,  IN3,  Benadon  writes,  “There  are  two  reasons  for  the  name 
IN3.  First,  the  music  is  notated  in  three — usually  3/4 — even  though  many  of  the  rhythms  are  in 
no  particular  meter.  The  second  reason  has  to  do  with  the  happiness  of  becoming  a father  and  growing  into  a family 
of  three. 

IN3  is  dedicated  to  my  friend  and  teacher,  Jorge  Liderman.” 


Magnus  Lindberg  (b.1958,  Helsinki)  started  out  in  music  as  a pianist  and  in  the  early  1980s  performed  on  that  instru- 
ment with  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  in  the  experimental  music  ensemble  Toimii.  The  piano  figures  naturally  in  Lindberg’s 
earliest  efforts  in  composition,  but  solo  keyboard  works  are  rare  in  his  mature  output:  the  seven-minute  Twine  for 
solo  piano  (1988),  the  almost  unplayable  Ground  for  harpsichord  (1985),  and  Jeux  d'anches  for  accordion  (1990) — 
of  course  the  latter  two  offer  possibilities  of  timbre  and,  in  the  case  of  the  accordion,  sustained  pitch  that  make 
them  horses  of  a different  color.  There  are  also  a Piano  Concerto  and  Related  Rocks  for  two  pianos,  percussion,  and 
electronics. 

Since  his  studies  at  the  Sibelius  Academy  in  the  1970s,  where  he  worked  with  the  important  symphonist 
Einojuhani  Rautavaara  and  with  Paavo  Heininen,  Lindberg’s  instrument  of  choice  has  been  the  large  ensemble, 
with  its  endless  potential  for  timbral  subtlety  and  multiple  layers  of  activity.  Lindberg  developed 
the  craft  of  composing  dense,  detailed  orchestral  edifices  through  his  study  with  Vinko  Globokar 
and  Franco  Donatoni,  with  Brian  Ferneyhough  at  Darmstadt,  and  with  Gerard  Grisey  in  Paris. 

His  Action-situation-signification  of  1983  for  mixed  chamber  ensemble  and  tape  is  an  example  of 
a piece  utilizing  disparate  types  and  levels  of  musical  materials;  it  illustrates  as  well  Lindberg's 
interest  in  unusual  sounds  and  their  combinations.  Other  important  works  of  the  mid  1980s 
included  Kraft  (1985)  for  orchestra  with  a group  of  soloists,  the  radio  play  Faust  (1986)  and  UR, 

“Kraft  in  chamber-music  form,"  for  mixed  ensemble,  synthesizer,  and  electronics,  created  in  the 
studios  of  IRCAM  and  first  performed  by  Ensemble  InterContemporain.  (It  was  around  this  time 
that  Lindberg  began  using  computers  to  facilitate  the  examination  and  generation  of  primary  source  material.) 

The  large  orchestral  "trilogy”  of  Kinetics  (1989),  Marea  (1990),  and  Joy  (1990)  signaled  a greater  interest  in  the 
integration  and  organization  of  his  musical  materials.  Lindberg  began  to  examine  the  formal  ideas  of  the  late  music 
of  his  countryman  Jean  Sibelius,  the  results  of  which  study  emerged  in  his  Piano  Concerto  and  in  the  ensemble 
pieces  Corrente  and  the  quasi-symphonic  Aura  (In  memoriam  Witold  Lutoslawski)  (1994).  Aura,  in  four  related  move- 
ments played  without  pause,  shares  ideas  of  large-scale  organization  found  in  Sibelius’s  Tapiola  and  Symphony  No.  7. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Lindberg  first  approached  the  commission  that  resulted  in  Related  Rocks,  which  he 
finished  in  1997.  Writing  for  a small  ensemble  (albeit  with  electronics)  posed  a challenge  for  the  composer’s  orches- 
tra-focused skills  of  the  time,  but  the  finished  piece  seems  to  have  helped  broaden  Lindberg’s  range  and  allowed  him 
to  consider  the  smaller  instrumental  genres  and  forms  as  well  as  the  larger.  Jubilees,  six  short,  difficult,  glittering  jew- 
els for  solo  piano,  is  at  first  glimpse  far  removed  from  the  worlds  of  Aura  and  Arena,  but  each  of  the  movements  pre- 
sents variants  on  a relatively  small  pool  of  musical  material.  These  relationships  create  a totality  the  organic  nature  of 
which  has  its  roots  in  Lindberg’s  continually  varying  large-scale  orchestral  forms  of  the  mid  and  late  1990s. 

An  incomplete  version  of  Jubilees  was  performed  by  Rolf  Hind  at  the  South  Bank  Center  on  March  26,  2000;  the 
complete  world  premiere  took  place  September  15,  2000,  at  the  Finland  Institute  in  Paris.  Jouko  Laivouri  was  pianist. 
This  is  the  American  premiere. 

—Robert  Kirzinger 
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Ursula  Oppens 

pf  £ Pianist  Ursula  Oppens,  a faculty  member  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  has  won  equal  renown  as  an  inter- 

preter  of  the  standard  repertoire  and  a champion  of  contemporary  music.  She  has  been  the  subject  of  a profile 
_ . on  CBS’s  Sunday  Morning  and  of  feature  articles  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  She  has 

I been  presented  in  recital  by  leading  concert  series  including  Carnegie  Hall’s  “Keyboard  Virtuosos”  and  has 
'x.'  given  recitals  at  New  York’s  Town  Hall  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Orchestra  Hall  in  Chicago,  and 

P the  Kennedy  Center.  She  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  major  orchestras  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Europe, 
including  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Houston, 
Cincinnati,  and  Seattle,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra.  An  enduring  commitment  to  integrating  new  music  into 
regular  concert  life  has  led  Ms.  Oppens  to  commission  and  premiere  many  compositions,  among  them  works  by  Anthony  Braxton, 
Elliott  Carter,  Anthony  Davis,  John  Harbison,  Julius  Hemphill,  Tania  Leon,  Gyorgy  Ligeti,  Witold  Lutosfawski,  Conlon  Nancarrow, 
Tobias  Picker,  Frederic  Rzewski,  Alvin  Singleton,  Joan  Tower,  Lois  V.  Vierk,  Christian  Wolff,  Amnon  Wohnan,  and  Charles  Wuorinen. 
She  co-founded  the  new  music  group  Speculum  Musicae  and  has  recorded  new  works  extensively,  receiving  Grammy  nominations 
for  her  recording  of  Rzewski’s  The  People  United  Will  Never  Be  Defeated!  and  for  her  album  American  Piano  Music  of  Our  Time.  The 
latter,  along  with  her  performance  of  Elliot  Carter’s  Piano  Concerto  on  New  World  Records,  was  named  in  John  Rockwell’s  "Best  of 
the  Year"  in  the  New  York  Times.  Recent  releases  include  a disc  of  Elliott  Carter’s  chamber  music  with  the  Arditti  Quartet  on  the 
Montaigne  label  and  Wuorinen’s  Piano  Quintet  on  Koch  International  Classics.  She  has  recorded  Joan  Tower’s  Piano  Concerto  (De 
Note  Records),  Rzewski’s  Night  Crossing  With  Fisherman  and  two-piano  music  with  the  composer  as  well  as  Schoenberg  vocal 
music  with  Phyllis  Bryn-julson  (Music  &.  Arts),  and  the  Brahms  viola  sonatas  with  Barbara  Westphal  (Bridge).  Ms.  Oppens  studied 
piano  with  her  mother,  Edith  Oppens,  and  with  Leonard  Shure  and  Guido  Agosti.  She  received  her  master’s  degree  from  the 
Juilliard  School  where  her  teachers  were  Felix  Galimir  and  Rosina  Lhdvinne;  she  had  previously  attended  Radcliffe  College  where 
she  studied  English  literature  and  economics.  A native  New  Yorker,  Ms.  Oppens  made  her  New  York  debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall 
in  1969  under  the  auspices  of  Young  Concert  Artists.  She  won  first  prize  in  the  Busoni  International  Piano  Competition  the  same 
year  and  was  awarded  the  Diploma  d’onore  of  the  Accademia  Chigiana  in  1970.  In  1976  she  won  an  Avery  Fisher  Career  Grant, 
which  led  to  a performance  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  She  has  recorded  for  Angel,  Arista,  Audivis,  BMG,  Bridge,  CBS 
Masterworks,  CP2,  CRI,  De  Note,  Koch  International  Classics,  Music  & Arts,  Vanguard,  New  Albion,  New  World,  Nonesuch,  and 
Watts  Works.  She  was  appointed  John  Evans  Distinguished  Professor  at  Northwestern  University  in  1994;  currently  she  lives  in 
Manhattan. 


Conductor  I Ian  Volkov  has  been  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  the  start  of 
the  1998-99  season.  He  made  his  BSO  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1999,  followed  by  his  subscription  series  debut 
at  Symphony  Hall  in  January  2000.  Last  summer  at  Tanglewood  he  led  the  BSO  with  Daniel  Barenboim  as 
piano  soloist.  Born  in  Israel  in  1976,  Mr.  Volkov  began  playing  the  violin  at  age  six.  He  continued  his  violin 
studies  with  Chaim  Taub,  leader  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  while  studying  piano  with  Alexander 
Volkov  and  composition  with  Abel  Ehrlich.  From  1991  to  1993  he  studied  conducting  with  Mendi  Rodan  at  the 
Rubin  Academy  of  Music  in  Jerusalem.  In  1993  he  went  to  England  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
with  Colin  Metters,  George  Hurst,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Ilya  Musin.  He  has  participated  in  conducting  master 
classes  with  Helmuth  Rilling  and  with  John  Eliot  Gardiner  and  the  Monteverdi  Orchestra,  Choir,  and  Soloists 
at  the  Bachakademie,  Stuttgart,  and  with  Pierre  Boulez  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  From  1996  to  1998  Mr.  Volkov  held 
the  position  of  Northern  Sinfonia’s  Young  Conductor  in  Association;  during  this  time  he  had  sole  responsibility  for  the  Young 
Sinfonia,  Northern  Sinfonia’s  youth  orchestra,  and  also  collaborated  with  composer  John  Casken  to  set  up  the  contemporary  music 
group  Vaganza.  In  1997  he  became  principal  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Youth  Orchestra.  I Ian  Volkov’s  appearances  in 
1999-2000  included  concerts  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  Israel,  Stavanger,  and  Malmo  symphony  orchestras,  as  well  as  work 
as  assistant  conductor  to  Sir  Andrew  Davis  for  Glyndebourne’s  new  production  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  last  summer.  Current  engage- 
ments include  concerts  with  the  Russian  National,  Jerusalem  Symphony,  Halle,  and  BBC  Philharmonic  orchestras. 


Man  Volkov 
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NTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Florence  Could  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
Sunday,  August  12,  at  10:30 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 
STEFAN  ASBURY  conducting 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER 


CHARLES  WUORINEN 


CHARLES  WUORINEN 


HANS  WERNER  HENZE 
HANS  WERNER  HENZE 


Five  Pieces  for  Five  Horns  (1952) 

I.  Largamento  e maestoso  (J  = c.48) 

II.  Adagio  e con  tenerezza  («h  = 56) 

III.  Tranquillo  J = 54 

IV.  Con  moto  e agitato  (J  = 126) 

V.  Toccata:  Energico  J = 126 

AUSTIN  HITCHCOCK,  FRITZ  FOSS,  KELLY  DANIELS, 

CABRIELLE  FINCK,  and  MIGUEL  QUIROS,  horns 

Fenton  Songs  II,  on  poems  by  James  Fenton  (1997) 

I.  Beauty,  Danger  and  Dismay 

II.  Out  of  Danger 

III.  Serious 

IV.  Hinterhof 

TRACY  RHODUS,  soprano 

CAROLIN  PLISZKA,  violin;  RU-PEI  YEH,  cello; 

OREN  FADER  and  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  guitars 
CALEB  HARRIS,  rehearsal  pianist 

Stanzas  before  Time,  on  the  poem  by  John  Ashbery 

RANDALL  UMSTEAD,  tenor 
CALISTA  McKASSON,  harp 

Adagio  adagio  (1993) 

LYDIA  ANDREEVA,  piano;  BEI  ZHU,  violin;  CAROLINA  SINGER,  cello 

Fdnf  Neapolitanische  Lieder  (1956/1999) 

I.  Aggio  saputo  ca  la  morte  vene 
DANIEL  HOY,  baritone 

II.  A I’acqua  de  li  funtanelle 
JASON  SWITZER,  baritone 

III.  Amaie  ’na  nenne  pe’tridece  mise 
D.  RENARD  YOUNG,  baritone 

IV.  Amaie  nu  ninno  cu’sudore  e stiente 
ALAN  CORBISHLEY,  baritone 

V.  Arbero  piccerillo  te  chiantaie 
MARK  CHAUNDY,  baritone 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 

MIN  PARK,  flutes;  MACHIKO  OGAWA,  oboe  and  English  horn;  LOUIS 
DeMARTINO,  clarinets;  NISHA  EWING,  bassoon;  BENJAMIN  KINSMAN, 
horn;  CALISTA  McKASSON,  harp 
EMILY  WATKINS,  viola;  KATHERINE  SCHULTZ,  cello; 

JOSEPH  CONYERS,  double  bass 

INTERMISSION 
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ROBERT  ZUIDAM  McGonagall-Lieder 

I.  For  Two  Pianos  (1996-7) 

II.  Address  to  the  New  Tay  Bridge  (1997) 

III.  For  Two  Pianos  and  Strings  (2001) 

IV.  For  Two  Pianos  II  (2001) 

V.  The  Tay  Bridge  Disaster  (1999) 

STEFAN  ASBURY,  conductor 

jANE  ARCHIBALD,  soprano  (Address  to  the  New  Tay  Bridge) 
MARTHA  GUTH,  soprano  (The  Tay  Bridge  Disaster) 

DAVID  SANTOS,  piano  I;  MICHAEL  SCHUETZE,  piano  II 
DINESH  JOSEPH,  percussion;  KEIRA  FULLERTON,  cello  I; 
KATHERINE  SCHULTZ,  cello  II;  RU-PEI  YUH,  cello  III; 

ERIN  BREENE,  cello  IV;  SARAH  HOGAN,  double  bass 


NOTES 


This  concert  starts  off  with  a work  by  Gunther  Schuller  (b.1925,  New  York,  New  York) — eminent  composer,  teacher, 
publisher,  and  conductor — a name  long  familiar  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences,  not  only  for  his  years  at  Tanglewood 
(in  several  capacities  as  teacher  and  administrator  from  1963-84)  but  for  his  dynamic  leadership 
of  Boston’s  New  England  Conservatory  (1967-77).  Schuller’s  first  career,  though,  was  as  a horn 
player  of  the  first  rank.  His  world-class  skill  at  the  instrument  allowed  him  not  only  to  rise  to  the 
principal  posts  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  but  to  collab- 
orate with  such  jazz  legends  as  John  Lewis,  Miles  Davis,  and  Gerry  Mulligan — not  an  easy  club 
to  join. 

That  same  virtuosity  is  a strong  element  of  the  success  of  his  Five  Pieces  for  Five  Horns,  a 
suite  which  belongs  in  a very  select  company  of  works  that  show  off  what  a great  horn  section 
can  really  do  when  provided  with  music  that  is  not  only  technically  challenging,  but  aesthetically 
distinctive  as  well.  (These  include  Schumann’s  Conzertstuck  and  the  four-horn  sonatas  ofTippett  and  Hindemith; 
let's  not  forget  Haydn’s  Hornsignal  Symphony.)  The  first  performance  of  the  work  took  place  at  the  MacMillan  (now 
Miller)  Theatre  at  Columbia  University,  at  a New  York  concert  of  the  ISCM;  Schuller  himself  played  first  horn. 


This  is  a serialist  piece,  and  there  is  no  question  that  many  of  the  work’s  gestures  hark  back  to  Schoenberg:  the 
piquant  little  ostinati,  the  quick  shifts  between  extreme  moods,  the  tiny  lyrical  arcs  that  sound  like  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  a Brahms  intermezzo.  (The  poignant  close  of  the  second  piece,  with  the  first  player’s  horn-calls  repeated 
out  in  to  the  distance  of  some  great  valley,  is  Romanticism  incarnate.)  But  other  factors  point  to  this  mini  gem's  New 
York  state-of-mind.  The  third  movement,  an  homage  to  the  opening  of  Webern’s  Symphony,  may  be  composed  in  the 
strictest  five-part  polyphony,  but  a delicious  surrealist  element  starts  to  emerge  here  too,  as  the  restful,  kaleidoscopic 
harmonies  are  pushed  gently,  then  roughly  by  free-floating  little  “tattoo”  figures,  remnants  of  the  instrument’s  sport- 
ing past.  In  the  fourth  movement’s  slow  section  this  urge  is  let  loose:  its  free  use  of  pitch  clusters,  quarter  tones,  and 
the  myriad  manipulations  of  horn  sound  that  only  an  expert  player  would  know  recall  not  Vienna  but  the  hazy  dis- 
tances and  melting  clocks  of  a Salvador  Dali  painting,  or  the  electric,  floating  space  of  a Miles  Davis  solo.  The 
Toccata  finale  is  a quick  snap  to  attention,  its  twelve-tone  permutations  worked  out  in  a bristling,  moto  perpetuo  uni- 
son line  that  blazes  into  harmony  at  the  close. 


— Russell  Platt 
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For  a brief  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  Composer-in-Residence,  please 
see  page  3. 

Charles  Wuorinen’s  compositional  career,  now  spanning  more  than  forty  years,  includes  works  in  virtually  every  imag- 
inable genre,  from  solo  piano  works,  to  “contemporary  ensemble”  pieces,  to  operas  and  masses.  In  the  medium  of 
the  solo  song,  notable  large  works  include  Message  to  Denmark  Hill,  a twenty-five  minute  work  for 
baritone,  flute,  cello,  and  piano  on  texts  of  Richard  Howard  (1970);  Six  Songs  for  Two  Voices,  with 
ensemble,  on  texts  of  Coburn  Britton  (1977),  and  A Winter's  Tale,  a cycle  on  poems  of  Dylan 
Thomas  for  soprano  and  mixed  ensemble  or  piano  (1991).  For  the  Fenton  Songs,  of  which  there 
are  two  versions,  Wuorinen  originally  chose  the  combination  of  mezzo-soprano,  violin,  cello,  and 
piano,  creating  the  version  for  violin,  cello,  and  two  guitars  in  the  same  year,  1997.  Wuorinen 
writes,  “Fenton  Songs  are  four  settings  of  four  poems  from  James  Fenton’s  recent  collection  Out 
of  Danger.  I undertook  these  in  1997  as  a preparation  for  setting  Fenton’s  libretto  based  on 
Salman  Rushdie’s  Haroun  and  the  Sea  of  Stories,  an  opera  project  on  which  we  are  collaborating; 
the  first  performances  [of  the  violin-cello-piano  version]  took  place  in  New  York  at  the  Guggen- 
heim Museum  on  17  and  18  May,  1998.  I see  the  sequence  of  poems  as  proceeding  from  public  to  private,  from 
agitation  to  repose,  with  local  ups  and  downs  along  the  way.”  (May  1998). 

John  Ashbery  is  one  of  the  most  important  American  poets,  the  author  of  more  than  twenty  books  of  poetry  and 
the  recipient  of  major  awards  including  MacArthur  and  Guggenheim  fellowships.  His  Self-Portrait  in  a Convex  Mirror 
(l 975)  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry,  the  National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award,  and  the  National  Book  Award. 
Stanzas  Before  Time  is  from  his  recent  collection  Your  Name  Here.  Wuorinen  sets  the  text  three  times  in  the  span  of 
the  song.  The  first  performance  ofWuorinen’s  setting  took  place  in  May  2001. 

—Robert  Kirzinger 


If  this  program  is  largely  about  the  survival  of  lyricism  in  a musically  fractious  modern  age,  then  no  European  com- 
poser could  be  more  appropriate  for  inclusion  than  Hans  Werner  Henze  (b.1926,  Gutersloh,  Germany),  the  astonish- 
ingly prolific  German-born  composer  who  has  been  a major  figure  in  his  art  since  the  1950s.  (He  is  also  no  stranger 
to  Tanglewood  audiences,  who  have  witnessed  performances  of  such  important  works  as  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  symphonies  and  the  opera  Elegy  for  Young  Lovers-,  he  has  also  served  the  TMC 
as  composer-in-residence.)  While  Henze  has  been  deeply  aware  of  the  aesthetic  riches  (and  politi- 
cal horrors)  of  his  German  heritage,  his  career  has  shown  an  artist  capable  of  embracing  a variety 
of  cultures— Italian,  English,  American,  Latin  American — through  an  innate  humanism  that  in  the 
late  1960s  manifested  itself  in  left-wing  political  activism.  Twelve-tone  techniques  have  been  a 
mainstay  of  his  musical  armamentarium  since  the  late  1940s,  but  his  contemporaneous  plunge 
into  the  world  of  opera  and  ballet — a world  he  has  never  left — necessitated  a flexible  approach 
that  could  respond  to  the  practical  demands  of  the  theatre. 

The  composer  has  spoken  of  a creative  “state  of  tension”  between  tonality  and  atonality  in  his  music,  something 
that  certainly  makes  the  Fiinf  Neapolitanische  Lieder  (Five  Neapolitan  Songs)  of  1956  so  appealing:  their  ravishing 
beauty — like  that  of  Britten’s  music — is  a prism  for  a range  of  subtle  emotional  modulations,  rather  than  mere  sim- 
plistic mad-sad-glad  prettiness.  The  present  version  was  made  in  1999.  These  songs,  written  for  and  recorded  by 
Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  were  brought  into  being  by  three  developments:  Henze’s  move  in  1953  from  Germany  to 
Italy,  where  he  still  resides;  his  growing  theatrical  collaboration  with  the  writer  Ingeborg  Bachmann,  to  whom  the 
work  is  dedicated,  and  the  composition  of  his  fairy-tale  opera  Konig  Hirsch  (King  Stag,  1952-55),  in  which  his  newly 
eclectic  musical  instincts,  embracing  even  the  simplest  forms  of  tonal  music,  reached  full  flower: 

The  discovery  of  melody  brought  about  an  enrichment  of  my  expressive  means.  The  difficult  process  of  simplifying 
my  musical  language  was  accelerated  by  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  vigour  and  immediacy  of  street  cries  and 
canzonetti. . . In  place  of  serial  melody. . .came  the  most  simple  sequence  of  notes — the  basic  intervals  that  were  natu- 
rally related  to  song  were  to  contain  everything  that  was  to  be  said 

Henze  found  the  texts  in  an  old  library,  and  the  songs’  combination  of  technical  assurance  (German  engineering, 
if  you  will)  and  Mediterranean  fervor  brings  to  mind  another  great  song  composer:  Hugo  Wolf,  whose  Italienisches 
Liederbuch  remains  unsurpassed  as  an  example  of  lyrical  cross-pollination.  But  whereas  Wolf  set  Paul  Heyse’s  jewel- 
like German  translations  of  ancient  Italian  village  and  courtly  poems,  Henze  sets  Italian  originals,  and  the  result  is  an 
even  more  mutable,  physically  responsive  sense  of  style  that  has  the  passion  of  a composer  “gone  native.”  The 
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poems,  sung  by  a baritone  but  addressed  to  both  a man  and  to  a woman,  are  typical  of  Henze’s  openness  on  mat- 
ters sexual;  the  delicious  guitar  effects  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  song  ("But  when  alive  he  passed  before  you!”)  con- 
jure up  the  swinging  hips  of  the  indifferent  young  man  evoked  so  longingly  in  Ravel’s  Sheherezade. 

The  Henze  songs  also  attempt  a symphonic  scope,  particularly  in  the  last  two  movements,  but  no  such  ambition 
attends  to  Adagio  adagio,  a “serenade”  for  piano  trio  written  to  celebrate  the  8oth  birthday  of  the  Princess  of  Hesse, 
a patron  of  the  arts  particularly  close  to  Henze  (as  well  as  Britten);  it  was  premiered  on  March  1 8,  1993  by  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  Leonid  Gorokhov,  and  Simon  Mulligan.  The  title  is  not  a tempo  indication,  but  rather  a bit  of  colloquial 
Italian  (“Slowly,  slowly”)  offered  to  a good  and  active  friend  of  older  years.  This  is  Henze  at  his  most  nostalgically 
romantic:  the  outer  sections  of  this  lovely  three-part  miniature  have  a decorative  sensuality  close  to  that  of  Faure, 
while  the  middle  section  gently  drifts  into  more  astringent  harmonies. 

— Russell  Platt 


Robert  Zuidam  (b.1964,  Gouda,  The  Netherlands)  has  been  simultaneously  punk-rock  guitarist  and  a classical 
pianist.  He  studied  at  the  Rotterdam  Conservatory  where  his  teachers  were  Philippe  Boesmans  and  Klaas  de  Vries, 

and  was  a Fellow  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center.  He  won  the  Koussevitzky  Composition  Prize 
with  the  work  Fishbone  in  1989.  His  opera  Freeze,  given  its  premiere  at  the  Munich  Biennale  in 
May  1994,  conducted  by  Stefan  Asbury,  treats  the  story  of  the  wealthy  girl-next-door-turned-ter- 
rorist  Patti  Hearst.  Zuidam's  blending  and  clashing  juxtapositions  of  popular/mass  culture  with 
the  detailed  delicacy  of  classical  concert  music  achieves  the  goal  of  contrast,  of  answering  ques- 
tions about  one  level  through  comparison  to  another;  at  the  same  time  something  new  is  creat- 
ed that  is  very  much  of  the  Zeitgeist. 

Details  of  Zuidam’s  style  include  his  use  of  minimalist-influenced  passages,  surreal  and 
complex  ensemble  collage  that  is  often  illustrative  (in  the  manner  of  Ligeti’s  Le  grand  Macabre), 
and  virtuosic  solo  writing,  as  is  evident  in  the  vocal  parts  of  his  Address  to  the  New  Fay  Bridge 
and  The  Jay  Bridge  Disaster  as  well  as  in  the  intricately  linked  two-piano  parts  of  McGonagall-Lieder.  Concerning 
Address  to  the  New  Tay  Bridge,  performed  here  two  years  ago,  Zuidam  wrote: 

William  McConagall  was  a weaver  and  teetotaler  from  Dundee,  Scotland,  with  an  unshakeable  faith  in  his  poetic 
genius.  His  vast  output,  which  to  the  present  day  has  largely  remained  unrecognized,  seems  to  set  out  to  amuse, 
startle,  and  confuse  its  readers:  ‘Alas!  Lord  and  Lady  Dalhousie  are  dead,  and  buried  at  last.’  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement  called  him  'a  real  genius,  for  he  is  the  only  truly  memorable  bad  poet  in  our  language.’  McGonagall  com- 
posed 'Address  to  the  New  Tay  Bridge,’  a monumental  ode  to  human  ingenuity  and  technological  progress,  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  bridge  in  1867.  Fate  decided,  however,  to  make  the  bridge  collapse  a few  years  later,  which  urged 
McGonagall  to  write  'The  Tay  Bridge  Disaster.’  These  two  poems  form  the  core,  the  central  girders  so  to  speak,  of  my 
McGonagall-Lieder,  a musical  drama  with  a duration  of  approximately  one  hour,  interspersed  with  sections  of  instru- 
mental music. 

To  set  McGonagall’s  poetry  to  music  is  no  sinecure.  I certainly  did  not  want  to  make  a funny  piece,  since 
McGonagall’s  prose  is  meant  to  be  very  serious,  an  attitude  that  seemed  the  most  appropriate  point  of  departure 
for  the  music.  The  Address  has  a frivolous  nature,  is  filled  with  carefree  optimism  and  is  propelled  by  relentless 
motoric  and  rhythmical  energy.  In  thirteen  minutes  it  paves  the  way  to  catastrophe,  as  it  were. 

That  catastrophe  is  expressed  in  the  last  movement  of  the  “drama,”  of  course,  and  though  the  means  are  similar 
the  mood  is  like  a film  negative  of  the  off-kilter  celebration  of  the  “Address.” 

— Robert  Kirzinger 
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CHARLES  WUORINEN  “Fenton  Songs  II” 

Beauty,  Danger  and  Dismay 

Beauty,  danger  and  dismay 
Met  me  on  the  public  way. 

Whichever  I chose,  I chose  dismay. 

Out  of  Danger 

Heart  be  kind  and  sign  the  release 
As  the  trees  their  loss  approve. 

Learn  as  leaves  must  learn  to  fall 
Out  of  danger,  out  of  love. 

What  belongs  to  frost  and  thaw 
Sullen  winter  will  not  harm. 

What  belongs  to  wind  and  rain 
Is  out  of  danger  from  the  storm. 

Jealous  passion,  cruel  need 
Betray  the  heart  they  feed  upon. 

But  what  belongs  to  earth  and  death 
Is  out  of  danger  from  the  sun. 

I was  cruel,  I was  wrong  - 
Hard  to  say  and  hard  to  know. 

You  do  not  belong  to  me. 

You  are  out  of  danger  now  - 
Out  of  danger  from  the  wind, 

Out  of  danger  from  the  wave, 

Out  of  danger  from  the  heart 
Falling,  falling  out  of  love. 

Serious 

Awake,  alert, 

Suddenly  serious  in  love, 

You’re  a surprise. 

I’ve  known  you  long  enough — 

Now  I can  hardly  meet  your  eyes. 

It’s  not  that  I’m 
Embarrassed  or  ashamed. 

You’ve  changed  the  rules 

The  way  I’d  hoped  they’d  change 

Before  I thought:  hopes  are  for  fools. 

Let  me  walk  with  you. 

I’ve  got  the  newspapers  to  fetch. 

I think  you  know 
I think  you  have  the  edge 
But  I feel  cheerful  even  so. 

That’s  why  I laughed. 

That’s  why  I went  and  kicked  that  stone. 

I'm  serious! 

That's  why  I cartwheeled  home. 

This  should  mean  something.  Yes,  it  does. 


Hinterhof 

Stay  near  to  me  and  I’ll  stay  near  to  you  - 
As  near  as  you  are  dear  to  me  will  do, 

Near  as  the  rainbow  to  the  rain, 

The  west  wind  to  the  windowpane, 

As  fi re  to  the  hearth,  as  dawn  to  dew. 

Stay  true  to  me  and  I’ll  stay  true  to  you  — 

As  true  as  you  are  new  to  me  will  do, 

New  as  the  rainbow  in  the  spray, 

Utterly  new  in  every  way, 

New  in  the  way  that  what  you  say  is  true. 

Stay  near  to  me,  stay  true  to  me.  I’ll  stay 
As  near,  as  true  to  you  as  heart  could  pray. 

Half  of  the  things  you  are  to  me  - 

The  dawn,  the  fire,  the  rainbow  and  the  day. 

— James  Fenton,  from  Out  of  Danger. 
Copyright  ©1974  Salamandar  Press 


CHARLES  WUORINEN  “Stanzas  Before  Time” 

Quietly  as  if  it  could  be 
otherwise,  the  ocean  turns 
and  slinks  back  into  her  panties. 

Reefs  must  know  something  of  this, 
and  all  the  incurious  red  fish 
that  float  ditsily  in  schools, 

wondering  which  school  is  best. 

I'd  take  you  for  a drive 

in  my  flivver,  Miss  Ocean,  honest,  if  I could. 

— John  Ashbery,  from  Your  Name  Here 
(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  2000) 
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HANS  WERNER  HENZE  “Funf  Neapolitanische  Lieder' 


Aggio  saputo  ca  la  morte  vene, 
tutte  li  belle  se  vene  a pigliare. 

Tu  che  si  gella,  miette ’m  penziere: 
tanta  beliezza  a chi  le  vuo  lassare? 
Lass  I’a  a uno  ca  te  vo’  cchiu  bene, 
si  e me,  i’  nun  te  vogglio  male. 

Cchiu  priesto  I’a  lassaraggio  a lu 
terreno  ca  la  lassare  a te,  core  di  cane! 


II. 

A I’acqua,  a I’acqua  de  li  funtanelle, 
add'  ce  vanno  li  belle  a lavare, 

La  me  la  vogglio  scegliere  'a  cchiu  bella 
e sempr’  appriesso  la  voglio  purtare. 

Li  gente  ca  scontrano  pe’via: 

Addol'ha  fatta  'sta  caccia  riale? 

Il’aggio  fatta  a lu  bosco  d’Avella 
addo  la  neve  nun  se  squaglia  male! 

III. 

Amale  ’na  nenne  pe’tridece  mise, 
nun  le  puttette  da  tridecevase. 

La  mamma  me  faceva  'o  pizzia  riso; 

La  figlia  me  diceva:  “Viene!  Viene!  Trase!” 
E asciutto  lu  scaccione 
de  la  casa. 


IV. 

Amaie  nu  ninno  cu’sudore  e stiente, 
Ma  lu  veco  'mputere  a ‘nat’  amante! 
Nun  e dolore,  chi  perde  pariente 
quant'  e dolore  chi  perde  I’amante. 

Si  sarria  muorto,  nun  sarria  niente, 

Si  sarria  muorto:  ca  quanno  e vivo  te 
passa  pe’  'nnate! 

V. 

Arbero  piccerillo,  te  chiantaie 
i t’aracquaie  cu'  li  miel  surore. 

Vene  lu  vientu  e te  tuculaie. 

La  meglia  cimma  me  cagnaie  culure, 
la  fronna  d’era  verde  ce  seccaie, 
la  dorga  frutto  me  cagnaie  sapore: 
Viene,  viene  morte,  arrem  meria 
a chisti  gula  e mo’  che  nennillo, 
nennillo  mio  ha  cagnat'  ammore! 


I know  that  your  death  is  near, 

death  that  claims  all  beauties  for  himself. 

You  who  are  beautiful,  decide: 
to  whom  will  you  leave  such  beauty? 

Leave  it  to  somebody  who  loves  you; 
as  for  myself,  I don’t  dislike  you, 
no,  I don’t  dislike  you. 

‘I  would  rather  leave  it  to  the  devil 

than  leave  it  to  you,  you  cold-hearted  brute!’ 

II. 

By  the  pool,  the  pool  with  its  little  fountain, 
where  the  girls  gather  to  work, 
there  I shall  choose  the  prettiest  of  all 
and  keep  her  always  beside  me. 

The  people  I meet  will  ask: 

‘Where  did  you  hunt  for  such  royal  prey?’ 

‘In  the  woods  of  Avella, 
where  the  snow  never  melts.’ 

III. 

I courted  a girl  for  thirteen  months, 

I hardly  kissed  her  thirteen  times. 

Her  mother  gave  me  a little  smile, 
the  girl  said:  'Come  in!  Come  in!  Enter! 

He  has  gone,  he  who  would  chase  you  away, 

I have  thrown  him  out,  thrown  him  out, 
thrown  him  out  of  the  house.’ 

IV. 

I loved  a boy  with  all  my  heart. 

But  now  I see  him  in  another’s  grasp! 

The  grief  of  losing  a relative 

is  nothing  compared  to  that  of  losing  a lover. 

If  he  were  dead,  I wouldn't  mind, 

I wouldn’t  mind  if  he  were  dead: 

but  to  be  alive,  alive 

and  the  property  of  another! 

V. 

Little  tree,  I planted  you, 

and,  with  my  sweat,  I watered  you: 

Then  the  wind  blew  and  shook  you, 

the  loveliest  buds  changed  color, 
the  green  branch  withered, 
the  golden  fruit  turned  sour: 

Come,  death,  bring  your  medicine 
for  these  ills,  for  my  lover’s  heart, 
my  lover’s  heart  has  changed. 
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ROBERT  ZUIDAM,  “McGonagall-Lieder” 

Address  to  the  New  Tay  Bridge 

Beautiful  new  railway  bridge  of  the  Silvery  Tay, 

With  your  strong  brick  piers  and  buttresses  in  so  grand  array, 

And  your  thirteen  central  girders,  which  seem  to  my  eye 
Strong  enough  all  windy  storms  to  defy. 

And  as  I gaze  upon  thee  my  heart  feels  gay, 

Because  thou  are  the  greatest  railway  bridge  of  the  present  day, 

And  can  be  seen  for  miles  away 

From  North,  South,  East  or  West  of  the  Tay 

On  a beautiful  and  clear  sunshiny  day, 

And  ought  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  “Mars”  boys  feel  gay, 

Because  thine  equal  nowhere  can  be  seen, 

Only  near  by  Dundee  and  the  bonnie  Magdalen  Green. 

Beautiful  new  railway  bridge  of  the  Silvery  Tay, 

With  thy  beautiful  side-screens  along  your  railway, 

Which  will  be  a great  protection  on  a windy  day, 

So  as  the  railway  carriages  won't  be  blown  away, 

And  ought  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  passengers  night  and  day 
As  they  are  conveyed  along  thy  beautiful  railway, 

And  towering  above  the  Silvery  Tay, 

Spanning  the  beautiful  river  shore  to  shore 
Upwards  of  two  miles  and  more, 

Which  is  most  beautiful  to  be  seen 

Near  by  Dundee  and  the  bonnie  Magdalen  Green, 

Thy  structure  to  my  eye  seems  strong  and  grand, 

And  the  workmanship  most  skilfully  planned; 

And  I hope  the  designers,  Messrs  Barlow  and  Arrol,  will  prosper  for  many  a day 
For  erecting  thee  across  the  beautiful  Tay. 

And  I think  nobody  need  have  the  least  dismay 
To  cross  o'er  thee  by  night  or  by  day, 

Because  thy  strength  is  visible  to  be  seen 
Near  by  Dundee  and  the  bonnie  Magdalen  Green. 

Beautiful  new  railway  bridge  of  the  Silvery  Tay, 

I wish  you  success  for  many  a year  and  a day, 

And  I hope  thousands  of  people  will  come  from  faraway, 

Both  high  and  low  without  delay, 

From  the  North,  South,  East  and  West, 

Because  as  a railway  bridge  thou  art  the  best; 

Thou  standest  unequalled  to  be  seen 
Near  by  Dundee  and  bonnie  Magdalen  Green. 


The  New  Yorkers  boast  about  their  Brooklyn  Bridge, 

But  in  comparison  to  thee  it  seems  like  a midge, 

Because  thou  spannest  the  Silvery  Tay 
A mile  and  more  longer  I venture  to  say; 

Besides  the  railway  carriages  are  pulled  across  by  a rope, 
Therefore  Brooklyn  Bridge  cannot  with  thee  cope; 

And  as  you  have  been  opened  on  the  20th  day  of  June, 

I hope  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  will  visit  thee  very  soon, 
Because  thou  art  worthy  of  a visit  from  Duke,  Lord  or  Queen, 
And  strong  and  securely  built,  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  seen 
Near  by  Dundee  and  the  bonnie  Magdalen  Green. 


And  for  beauty  thou  art  most  lovely  to  be  seen 
As  the  train  crosses  o’er  thee  with  her  cloud  of  steam; 

And  you  look  well,  painted  the  colour  of  marone, 

And  to  find  thy  equal  there  is  none, 

Which,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  I venture  to  say, 

Because  you  are  the  longest  railway  bridge  of  the  present  day 
That  now  crosses  o’er  a tidal  river  stream, 

And  the  most  handsome  to  be  seen 

Near  by  Dundee  and  the  bonnie  Magdalen  Green. 
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The  Tay  Bridge  Disaster 

Beautiful  Railway  Bridge  of  the  Silv’ry  Tay! 

Alas!  I am  very  sorry  to  say 

That  ninety  lives  have  been  taken  away 

On  the  last  Sabbath  day  of  1879, 

Which  will  be  remember’d  for  a very  long  time. 

’Twas  about  seven  o’clock  at  night, 

And  the  wind  it  blew  with  all  its  might, 

And  the  rain  came  pouring  down, 

And  the  dark  clouds  seem’d  to  frown, 

And  the  Demon  of  the  air  seem'd  to  say — 

“I’ll  blow  down  the  Bridge  of  Tay.” 

When  the  train  left  Edinburgh 

The  passengers'  hearts  were  light  and  felt  no  sorrow, 
But  Boreas  blew  a terrific  gale, 

Which  made  their  hearts  for  to  quail, 

And  many  of  the  passengers  with  fear  did  say — 

“I  hope  God  will  send  us  safe  across  the  Bridge  of  Tay.” 

But  when  the  train  came  near  to  Wormit  Bay, 

Boreas  he  did  loud  and  angry  bray, 

And  shook  the  central  girders  of  the  Bridge  of  Tay 
On  the  last  Sabbath  day  of  1879, 

Which  will  be  remember’d  for  a very  long  time. 

So  the  train  sped  on  with  all  its  might, 

And  Bonnie  Dundee  soon  hove  in  sight, 

And  the  passengers’  hearts  felt  light, 

Thinking  they  would  enjoy  themselves  on  the  New  Year, 
With  their  friends  at  home  they  lov’d  most  dear, 

And  wish  them  all  a happy  New  Year. 


So  the  train  mov’d  slowly  along  the  Bridge  of  Tay, 

Until  it  was  about  midway, 

Then  the  central  girders  with  a crash  gave  way, 

And  down  went  the  train  and  passengers  into  the  Tay! 

The  Storm  Fiend  did  loudly  bray, 

Because  ninety  lives  had  been  taken  away, 

On  the  last  Sabbath  day  of  1879, 

Which  will  be  remember’d  for  a very  long  time. 

As  soon  as  the  catastrophe  came  to  be  known 
The  alarm  from  mouth  to  mouth  was  blown, 

And  the  cry  rang  out  all  o’er  the  town, 

Good  Heavens!  the  Tay  Bridge  is  blown  down, 

And  a passenger  train  from  Edinburgh, 

Which  fill'd  all  the  peoples  hearts  with  sorrow, 

And  made  them  for  to  turn  pale, 

Because  none  of  the  passengers  were  sav’d  to  tell  the  tale 
How  the  disaster  happen’d  on  the  last  Sabbath  day  of  1879, 
Which  will  be  remember'd  for  a very  long  time. 

It  must  have  been  an  awful  sight, 

To  witness  in  the  dusky  moonlight, 

While  the  Storm  Fiend  did  laugh,  and  angry  did  bray, 

Along  the  Railway  Bridge  of  the  Silv’ry  Tay, 

Oh!  ill-fated  Bridge  of  the  Silv’ry  Tay, 

I must  now  conclude  my  lay 

By  telling  the  world  fearlessly  without  the  least  dismay, 

That  your  central  girders  would  not  have  given  way, 

At  least  many  sensible  men  do  say, 

Had  they  been  supported  on  each  side  with  buttresses, 

At  least  many  sensible  men  confesses, 

For  the  stronger  we  our  houses  do  build, 

The  less  chance  we  have  of  being  killed. 

— William  McGonagall 
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Prelude  Concert 
Theatre 

Monday,  August  13,  at  7 p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  Cheswatyr  Foundation  in  memory  of  Herbert  Wasserman 

FELLOWS  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  and  GUESTS 


PER  N0RGARD 


Unendlicher  Empfang  (Infinite  Acceptance,  1997) 
SHAI  WOSNER,  piano  I*;  JU-PING  SONG,  piano  II* 


MAGNUS  LINDBERG  Related  Rocks,  for  two  pianos  (doubling  MIDI  keyboards), 

two  percussionists,  and  electronics  (1997) 

MICHAEL  SHEPPARD,  piano  I;  RALPH  van  RAAT,  piano  II 
MICHAEL  CHANG,  percussion  I;  JONATHAN  BISESI,  percussion  II 

* Guest  artist 


NOTES 

The  twentieth  century  witnessed  many  important,  even  groundbreaking,  pieces  in  the  two-piano  medium,  among 
them  Debussy’s  En  blanc  et  noir,  Stravinsky’s  Concerto  and  his  Sonata;  Karel  Goeyvaerts’s  Sonata;  Boulez’s  Struc- 
tures, books  I and  II,  and  Messiaen’s  Visions  de  I’Amen.  In  the  medium  of  two  pianos  plus,  the  list  is  understandably 
shorter  and  more  rarified,  but  it  nevertheless  includes  a few  masterpieces,  of  which  Bartok’s  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos 
and  Percussion  (1937)  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  Stockhausen  felt  that  piece’s  influence  early  on  in  such  works 
as  Kreuzspiel,  but  it  was  with  Mantra  for  two  pianos  and  electronics  in  1970  that  he  made  his  indelible  mark  in  this 
slightly  esoteric  genre.  While  neither  of  those  works  has  sufficed  to  elevate  the  medium’s  popularity  to  that  of  the 
string  quartet,  the  two  recent  pieces  by  Magnus  Lindberg  and  Per  Norgard  on  tonight’s  concert  continue  and  extend 
the  repertoire  for  this  unusual  combination. 

Per  Norgard  (b.i932,  Gentofte,  Denmark)  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  Danish  composer  and  teacher  of  music 
today.  He  began  learning  piano  as  a child  and  later  studied  with  Vagn  Holmboe,  the  most  important  Danish  teacher 
of  that  time.  In  1955  he  graduated  the  Royal  Danish  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Copenhagen  and 
traveled  to  Paris  for  further  study  with  Nadia  Boulanger.  He  focused  on  the  piano  in  his  early 
works;  his  first  publicly  performed  piece  was  the  Concertino  No.  2 for  piano  solo.  Stylistically  his 
music  reflected  the  general  (post-Sibelius)  trend  in  conservative  Copenhagen;  it  wasn’t  until  the 
late  1950s  that  he,  along  with  some  of  his  peers,  delved  into  the  world  of  the  post-war  avant 
garde,  analyzing  scores  by  Stockhausen,  Boulez,  Nono,  Webern,  and  others.  Although  loathe  to 
capitulate  entirely  to  the  serialist  approach,  Norgard  wrote  a serial  work,  Fragment  VI,  to  explore 
the  technique.  Fragment  VI  won  a prize  at  Holland's  Gaudeamus  Festival  1961  and  established 
Norgard  as  an  important  new  voice  in  European  music. 

Norgard’s  experience  with  serialism  led  him  simultaneously  to  turn  away  from  the  prevailing  avant-garde  trends 
and  to  begin  to  develop  the  “infinity  series,”  a quasi-serial  linear  process  pervasive  in  the  composer’s  work  since  the 
late  1960s.  Norgard’s  deployment  of  this  technique  can  be  heard  in  Voyage  Into  the  Golden  Screen  (1968),  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  this  approach.  The  music  that  Norgard  created  formed  a part  of  an  increasingly  distinctive  and 
personal  sound  world,  exploring  a holistic,  even  spiritual  approach  to  formal  and  acoustic  concerns  in  music  (in 
some  ways  parallel  to  the  work  of  Stockhausen — but  not  in  the  details).  Norgard  expanded  on  the  musical  ideas  of 
Voyage  Into  the  Golden  Screen  in  his  second  opera  Gilgamesh  (1971-2)  and  his  Second  Symphony;  this  period  culmi- 
nated in  his  Symphony  No.  3 (1972-75),  a commission  from  the  Danish  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

His  next  large-scale  work  was  the  opera  Siddharta,  composed  through  the  second  half  of  the  decade  on  a libretto 
co-written  by  Ole  Sarvig.  Siddharta  was  premiered  in  1983;  unhappy  with  this  version,  Norgard  revised  it  for  a second 
premiere  in  1987.  He  wrote  his  Fourth  (1981)  and  Fifth  (1990)  symphonies  and  concertos  for  cello,  viola,  and  for  vio- 
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lin  during  this  decade.  This  feint  at  abstract  genres  was  countered  by  Norgard's  subtitles — Helle  Nacht  for  violin  and 
orchestra.  I Ching  for  percussion.  Remembering  child  for  viola  and  orchestra.  His  Concerto  in  due  tempi  (1996)  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  Bach  to  the  Future  percussion  concerto  (based  on  pieces  from  The  Well-Tempered  Clavier),  the 
chamber  opera  Nuit  des  hommes,  and  Sixth  Symphony  (premiered  in  January  2000)  are  among  the  important  works 
of  the  past  decade,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  further  synthesis  of  technique  and  material. 

Unendlicher  Empfang  for  two  pianos  and  four  metronomes  comes  from  this  latest  period.  It  was  commissioned  for 
and  first  performed  at  the  Warsaw  Autumn  Festival  1998.  The  title  is  a reference  to  a line  in  one  of  Rilke’s  Sonnets  to 
Orpheus  “about  the  ‘muscle  of  the  flower’  which  opens  at  dawn  for  the  continuous  stream  of  ‘polyphonic  light’  from 
the  sun,  with  infinite  acceptance.”  As  in  the  Concerto  in  due  tempi,  in  this  piece  Norgard  superimposes  music  pro- 
ceeding at  multiple  speeds,  or  one  might  say  on  multiple  levels.  Sections  of  synchronized  playing  merge  into  sections 
where  the  two  performers’  tempos  are  independent  of  one  another;  another  technique  used  is  one  in  which  one 
pianist  seems  to  be  locked  just  out  of  phase — say,  by  one  sixteenth  note — with  the  other,  or  vice  versa,  at  fast 
speeds.  These  passages  are  understandably  extremely  difficult  to  play  and  require  great  empathy  and  accuracy  of  the 
two  performers,  as  well  as  page-turner  virtuosity.  Norgard  specifies  that  “The  metronomes  should  preferably  be  the 
wooden,  oldfashioned  ones,  but  may  be  of  plastic  provided  that  the  sound  of  the  ticking  is  similar."  The  metronome 
settings  for  player  I are  73  and  200;  for  player  II,  146  and  100,  with  quarter  note  as  the  unit. 


Magnus  Lindberg  (b.i 958,  Helsinki)  began  his  musical  studies  as  a pianist,  entering  the  Sibelius  Academy  in  1973. 
There  he  worked  with  Einojuhani  Rautavaara  and  Paavo  Heininen.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fellow  Finns 
Sibelius  and  Kaija  Saariaho  and  many  others,  Lindberg  traveled  south  for  further  study  upon  graduation,  working  with 
Vinko  Globokar,  with  Franco  Donatoni  in  Siena,  with  Brian  Ferneyhough  at  Darmstadt,  and  with  Gerard  Grisey  in 
Paris.  Traces  of  these  teachers’  influence  can  still  be  found  in  Lindberg’s  music,  for  example  in  his  interest  in  the 
gradual  and  subtle  acoustic  transformation  of  sounds  (of  special  interest  to  Grisey)  and  in  his  consideration  of  his 
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pieces  as  smaller  units  in  an  ever-expanding  single  work  (a  philosophy  of  the  late  Donatoni). 

In  the  early  1980s  Lindberg  allied  with  Finnish  composer-conductor  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  to  form  the  Toimii  ensem- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  performing  experimental  and  collaborative  music.  The  group’s  combination  of  improvisation 
and  instrumental  virtuosity  as  well  as  its  use  of  found  objects  and  non-traditional  performance 
practices  encouraged  and  were  encouraged  by  its  composer-members'  difficult  and  unusual 
scores,  such  as  Lindberg’s  Action-situation-signification  of  1983  for  mixed  chamber  ensemble  and 
tape.  A blending  of  traditional,  fully  realized  music  with  the  improvisational  skills  of  the  chamber 
ensemble  emerged  in  his  most  important  work  of  the  period,  Kraft  (1985)  for  orchestra  with  a 
group  of  soloists.  Parallel  interest  in  electronic  music,  musique  concrete  in  particular,  led  to  such 
works  as  the  radio  play  Faust  (1986)  and  UR,  “Kraft  in  chamber-music  form,”  for  mixed  ensemble, 
synthesizer,  and  electronics.  This  latter  work  was  created  in  the  studios  of  IRCAM  and  first  per- 
formed by  Ensemble  InterContemporain.  It  was  around  this  time  that  Lindberg  began  using  com- 
puters to  facilitate  the  examination  and  generation  of  primary  source  material. 

With  the  large  orchestral  works  Kinetics  (1989),  Marea  (1990),  and  Joy  (1990),  Lindberg  was  establishing  the 
orchestra  as  his  instrument  of  choice.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to  work  out  more  refined  approaches  to  harmony 
and  to  large-scale  form,  using  as  his  primary  models  the  bipartite  formal  designs  of  of  Witold  Lutosfawski  and  the 
constantly  evolving  organic  schemes  of  Jean  Sibelius.  Lindberg’s  approach  to  Sibelius’s  forms  was  revealed  in  his 
Piano  Concerto  and  in  Corrente  as  well  as  in  Aura  (In  memoriam  Witold  Lutoslawski)  (1994).  This  latter  work  is  a sym- 
phony-like  structure  in  four  related  movements  played  without  pause,  harking  back  to  Sibelius’s  last  symphony.  The 
concern,  mentioned  above,  with  connections  among  consecutive  pieces  can  be  seen  in  pairs  of  related  works,  such 
as  between  Corrente  and  Corrente  II  and  between  Arena  and  Feria,  in  which  the  latter  develops  material  first  explored 
in  the  former. 

With  his  concentration  on  large  ensembles,  Lindberg’s  chamber  music  is  rare  in  the  early  to  mid  1990s,  the  major 
exception  being  the  Clarinet  Quintet  (1992)  for  clarinet  and  strings  (based  on  his  Steamboawt  Bill,  Jr.  for  clarinet  and 
cello);  even  this  piece  attempts  the  density  of  orchestral  timbres.  Related  Rocks  for  two  pianos  and  electronics,  com- 
missioned by  IRCAM  and  the  Musica  Festival  Strasbourg,  is  on  the  surface  unusual  for  Lindberg  at  this  time:  a cham- 
ber-music piece,  with  piano,  with  electronics,  cast  in  small,  episode-like  sections  (albeit  integrated  as  regards  con- 
tent). The  ensemble  and  electronic  sources  are  capable  of  a range  of  sounds  that,  like  a chromatic  scale,  can  be  per- 
formed as  adjacent,  similar  timbres  or  as  great  leaps  between  very  different  tones.  For  the  most  part,  Related  Rocks 
engages  in  gradual  transformation  and  merging  of  like  timbres.  The  electronic  sounds  are  stored  in  computer  or 
sampler  and  are  triggered  onstage  using  MIDI  keyboards,  and  the  pianists  also  play  synthesizers. 

Lindberg  wrote  the  piece  with  the  Ictus  piano  and  percussion  quartet  in  mind.  The  first  performance  took  place  at 
IRCAM  on  June  24,  1997.  The  composer  was  assisted  in  the  piece’s  creation  by  his  longtime  sound  engineer  Juhani 
Liimatainen  at  Finnish  Radio  and  by  Serge  Lemouton  at  IRCAM. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 
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^FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Monday,  August  13,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Florence  Could  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Sponsored  by  the  Cheswatyr  Foundation  in  memory  of  Herbert  Wasserman 

JO  KONDO  Hagoromo  (U.S.  premiere) 

Based  on  a traditional  play  from  the  Japanese  Noh  theater 

PAUL  ZUKOFSKY,  conductor* 

NORIKO  YAMAGUCHI,  speaker* 

EUDORA  BROWN,  mezzo-soprano 
ALYSSA  DODSON,  dancer;  choreographer** 

RIONA  O’DUINNIN,  solo  flute 
SHANNON  MERCER,  AMANDA  CRIDER,  ALLYSON  McHARDY,  LYNNE 
McMURTRY,  ERIKA  RAUER,  ERIN  SMITH,  SHANNON  UNCER,  and 
VALERIE  MacCARTHY,  humming  chorus 
KINZA  TYRRELL,  piano 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GRAHAM  COZZUBBO*,  stage  director 

*Guest  artist 
**TMC  Faculty 


NOTES 

Characters:  Fisherman;  Hakuryo;  Angel  (aerial  spirit);  Chorus 

The  plot  of  the  play  Hagoromo,  the  Feather-mantle,  is  as  follows:  The  priest  [sic]  finds  the  Hagoromo,  the  magical 
feather-mantle  of  a Tennin,  an  aerial  spirit  or  celestial  dancer,  hanging  upon  a bough.  She  demands  its  return.  He 
argues  with  her,  and  finally  promises  to  return  it,  if  she  will  teach  him  her  dance  or  part  of  it.  She  accepts  the  offer. 
The  Chorus  explains  the  dance  as  symbolical  of  the  daily  changes  of  the  moon.  In  the  finale,  the  Tennin  is  supposed 
to  disappear  like  a mountain  slowly  hidden  in  mist.  The  play  shows  the  relation  of  the  early  Noh  to  the  God-dance. 

— Ezra  Pound/Ernest  Fenollosa 

A translation  by  Arthur  Waley  of  Hagoromo  is  being  distributed  separately.  Please  do  not  consider  it  a moment-to- 
moment  guide  to  the  present  production  of  Jo  Kondo’s  Hagoromo,  but  rather  a related,  and  enjoyable,  approach  to 
the  play. 

Hagoromo  in  its  original  form  was  probably  written  around  1400.  Tradition  attributes  its  authorship  to  Zeami  (or 
Seami)  Motokiyo  (1363-1443),  but  Hagoromo  is  actually  not  among  the  thirty  or  so  Noh  plays  positively  or  likely  to 
have  been  written  by  the  master.*  (There  are  approximately  240  extant  Noh  plays.)  This  setting  of  the  play  by  Jo 
Kondo  (b.  1947,  Tokyo)  was  originally  commissioned  for  one  half  of  an  evening  at  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino,  the 
other  half  being  Marcello  Panni’s  Hanjo,  a setting  of  a modern  Noh  play  by  Yukio  Mishima.  American  director  Robert 
Wilson  created  the  staging  for  both  of  the  pieces  in  their  first  productions,  which  took  place  June  1 6,  1994. 

Although  based  on  a document  of  the  traditional  Noh  Theater,  Jo  Kondo’s  Hagoromo  is  assuredly  not  Noh,  nor 
was  it  ever  intended  to  be.  Noh  has  its  own  time-honored  performance  practice,  codified  and  refined  primarily  by  the 
leader  of  a theater  troupe,  Kannami,  and  by  his  son,  Zeami  himself,  in  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. Noh  theater  developed  from  a less  formal  and  more  populist  entertainment  called  satngaku  and  later  sarugaku 


*1  harvested  most  of  these  facts  about  the  history  of  the  Noh  theater  from  three  sources:  an  introductory  essay  in  Three  Japanese  Plays  from 
the  Traditional  Theatre  edited  by  Earle  Ernst  (Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1959);  Ezra  Pound  and  Ernest  Fenollosa’s  The  Classic  Noh 
Theatre  of  Japan  (New  Directions,  New  York  City,  1959),  and,  most  importantly,  Thomas  Blenman  Hare’s  Zeami’s  Style:  The  Noh  Plays  of 
Zeami  Motokiyo  (Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  CA,  1986).  Geoffrey  Wexler  at  the  Robert  Wilson  Archive,  New  York,  provided  informa- 

tion on  the  Florence  production  of  Hagoromo. 
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(“monkey-music"),  which  seems  to  have  been  a synthesis  of  elements  of  the  dengaku  music  and  kagura  religious 
dance  traditions.  Dengaku-  and  saragaku-noh  were  performed  by  professional  acting  troupes  typically  associated  with 
Shintoh  shrines  and  Buddhist  temples,  and  were  part  entertainment,  part  ritual  in  nature. 

One  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  a healthy  nascence  for  Kannami’s,  and  later  Zeami's,  notions  of  the  theatrical 
medium  was  the  young  shogun  Yoshimitsu’s  apparent,  possibly  homoerotic  and  certainly  class-bridging,  interest  in 
the  eleven-year-old  actor  whose  performance  he  first  witnessed  in  1374.  This  date  is  considered  a turning  point  in 
Japanese  cultural  history.  Kannami’s  already  successful  troupe  began  receiving  the  patronage  of  Yoshimitsu 
(1358-1408),  and  Zeami  himself  grew  into  his  profession  as  one  of  the  foremost  actors  of  his  time.  The  shogun 
Yoshimitsu  was  to  remain  an  important  patron  far  into  Zeami’s  adulthood.  The  young  actor’s  connections  with  the 
ruling  and  aristocratic  classes  allowed  him  to  become  a sort  of  apprentice  to  one  of  the  foremost  poet-statesmen  of 
the  day,  Nijoh  Yoshimoto.  Zeami’s  experience  in  the  world  of  the  educated  classes  as  a young  man  definitely  con- 
tributed to  his  artistic  growth  as  well  as  to  his  vocational  future.  Perhaps  more  important 
than  his  acting  and  playwriting  career,  Zeami  preserved  his  thoughts  on  the  Noh  and  theater, 
writing  what  are  recognized  as  the  first  treatises  on  aesthetics  in  the  history  of  Japan. 

It  would  take  far  too  much  space  and  exceed  the  limits  of  my  knowledge  to  give  an  ade- 
quate encapsulation  of  the  Noh,  but  a very  brief  overview  is  in  order.  The  development  of  the 
extremely  refined  form  of  Noh  that  has  persisted  for  six  hundred  years  seems  at  least  in  part 
to  have  been  tied  to  Zeami’s  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  Zen.  Even  as  he  entered  middle 
age,  having  written  his  first  treatise  on  the  performance  of  Noh  and  the  training  of  its  actors, 
Zeami’s  aesthetic  grew  increasingly  further  away  from  a theater  of  realistic  portrayal.  Like 
Zen,  Noh’s  concern  is  essences;  in  the  theater  the  concrete  signifiers  of  these  essences  are 
created  to  be  as  transparent  as  possible.  A fully  loaded  cart  may  be  indicated  by  a toy-sized 
wicker  model,  a wing  of  a house  by  the  empty  frame  of  its  door.  The  frequently  used  folding 
fan  is  a sword,  or  a staff,  or  falling  snow. 

The  actors  themselves,  traditionally  all  male,  often  wear  the  most  archetypal  of  masks, 
through  which  the  master  performer  creates  a world  of  expressive  subtlety.  Movement  is  for 
the  most  part  slow,  delivery  of  lines  chant-like  and  formulaic  on  the 
surface.  The  music,  equally  deliberate  and  expressive,  conjures  the 
interference  patterns  among  the  emotional  and  active  states  of  the 
characters  and  the  different  levels  of  the  spirit  and  temporal  worlds  visited  in  the  play.  The 
makeup  of  the  ensemble  is  itself  typically  reductionist — a few  drums  and  the  shakuhachi  flute. 

The  theatrical  space  has  itself  remained  virtually  unchanged  for  centuries.  A stage  is  con- 
structed so  that  it  can  be  viewed  from  almost  anywhere  on  its  perimeter.  A bridge 
( Hashigakari ) serves  as  the  ritualized  entryway  for  the  musicians  and  actors;  there  are  small 
pine  trees  adjacent  to  this  bridge,  and  a painting  of  a pine  on  the  upstage  (and  only)  wall  of 
the  set  evokes  the  theater’s  outdoor  origins.  Deliberately  placed  columns  have  both  a practi- 
cal and  ceremonial  purpose.  There  are  several  different  types  of  Noh  dramas — those  that  por- 
tray beings  from  the  spirit  world,  for  example,  or  those  of  a militaristic  nature;  an  evening  of 
Noh  performance  traditionally  consists  of  a series  of  plays  of  different  types,  with  lighter 
entertainments  interleaved. 

In  addition  to  the  chorus,  there  are  two  main  roles  in  the  Noh:  the  shite  (pronounced  sh’TAY),  or  main  character 
(in  Hagoromo,  the  “Angel,”  [the  “Tennin”  in  Pound’s  translation]  is  the  shite),  and  the  secondary  waki  (here, 

Hakuryo).  Either  of  these  may  have  followers  ( tsure ),  such  as  servants,  and  there  may  be  other  minor  characters  as 
well.  The  shite  usually  undergoes  some  sort  of  transformation  or  catharsis  during  the  play;  what  is  apparently  a young 
woman  in  the  first  part  may  reveal  her  true  self  to  be  a demon  in  the  end,  for  example.  Characters  often  blend  into 
one  another;  the  chorus  may  take  up  the  spoken  part  of  a major  character  as  though  articulating  her  or  his  thoughts. 

Jo  Kondo  and  Robert  Wilson’s  Hagoromo  made  no  attempt  to  modernize  or  otherwise  transform  the  basic  tenets 
of  Noh  praxis.  In  a sense,  their  use  of  the  armature  of  the  Noh  play  parallels  the  use  of  the  form  of  ancient  Greek 
tragedy  in  Stravinsky  and  Cocteau’s  Latin-language  Oedipus  Rex — it  is  enough  to  tie  into  the  old  tradition  to  approach 
an  integration  of  different  temporal  eras  and  hopefully  achieve  something  in  the  way  of  a basic  artistic  truth.  As  in 
Oedipus  Rex,  language  is  a mask  through  which  the  essentials  of  the  play’s  meaning  become  manifest.  Unlike  the 
Stravinsky/Cocteau  collaboration,  however,  Hagoromo  comes  from  a still  viable  albeit  centuries  old  performance  tra- 
dition. The  risk  is  therefore  greater,  and  the  principles  had  to  exercise  care  and  consideration  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
cheapening  the  Noh  Theater’s  grand  history.  The  results  of  this  consideration  seem  to  be  the  points  at  which  the  new 


The  Angel  (Alyssa  Dodson); 
costume  by  Russ  Vogler 
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and  the  established  touch:  a reductionist  staging,  ascetic  and  formal  movement,  and  great  refinement  of  perform- 
ance and  materials. 

The  present  production  by  Graham  Cozzubbo,  with  choreography  by  Alyssa  Dodson,  is  on  a notably  smaller  scale 
than  Wilson’s  staging,  tailored  as  it  is  to  the  relatively  narrow  confines  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.  There  is  some  divergence 
of  philosophy,  too,  for  example  in  the  simplification  of  roles:  in  Kondo/Wilson’s  original  conception,  singer,  speaker, 
and  dancer,  although  ostensibly  portraying  Hakuryo,  narrator,  and  aerial  spirit,  respectively,  also  represent  the  sung, 
spoken,  or  danced  aspects  of  each  of  the  characters.  At  one  moment  the  aerial  spirit  may  be  represented  by  the 
mezzo-soprano,  and  at  the  next  by  the  dancer.  In  this  production,  the  aerial  spirit  is  represented  only  by  the  dancer; 
the  dancer  represents  only  the  aerial  spirit.  The  divisions  of  the  stage,  placement  of  musicians  and  chorus,  and  use 
of  costumes  are  similarly  divergent  here,  serving  to  focus  attention  to  an  even  greater  degree  on  the  performers  and 
their  music  and  movement,  rather  than  to  the  environment  of  the  play-world. 

Jo  Kondo’s  music  is  unique:  it  dwells  equally  in  the  worlds  of  ritualized  Japanese  traditional  music  and  in  the  mod- 
ernist sphere  of  the  contemporary  avant-garde,  revealing  ties  to  such  East-West  transcending  musical  predecessors 
as  John  Cage  and  Toru  Takemitsu.  Kondo  studied  initially  in  Tokyo  with  Yoshio  Hasegawa  and  Hiroaki  Minami;  after 
graduation  he  spent  a year  in  New  York  and  then  taught  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia  before  return- 
ing to  Japan.  He  has  taught  at  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Fine  Arts  and  Music,  served  as  composer-in-resi- 
dence  at  the  Hartt  School  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  and  lectured  at  Dartington. Currently 
he  teaches  at  Elisabeth  University  of  Music  in  Hiroshima. 

Kondo's  style  of  composition  shares  a concern  for  tone-color  composition  and  pitch  language 
not  too  dissimilar  to  Webern’s  music,  with  also  an  evident  parallel,  however  coincidentally  em- 
ployed, to  the  complex  linearity  of  early  Western  polyphony.  This  linearity,  the  so-called  “Sen  no 
ongakn”  style,  develops  content  via  the  timbral,  rhythmic,  dynamic,  and  registral  transformation 
of  an  essentially  melodic  origin.  Although  music  created  with  this  technique  tends  toward  het- 
erophony, because  of  the  composer's  extensive  manipulation  of  his  materials,  one  can  hear  both 
complex  harmonic/vertical  progressions  and  the  carefully  and  expressively  spun  thread  of  melody 
in  the  concurrence  of  orchestral  edifice  and  solo  flute  of  Kondo’s  Hagoromo.  Silence,  too,  or  space, 
is  an  expressive  and  structural  necessity  in  the  score,  both  as  an  element  of  the  music  itself  and  as  a theatrical  facili- 
tator. The  simultaneous  surging-forward  and  at-rest  character  of  the  score  reflects,  comments  upon,  helps  create,  and 
envelops  the  world,  at  once  temporal  and  celestial,  that  envelops  us  upon  experiencing  this  old,  deep-rooted  play. 

— Robert  Kirzinger 


Paul  Zukofsky 

Violinist  and  conductor  Paul  Zukofsky  began  studying  the  violin  at  an  early  age  and  became  a pupil  of  Ivan  Galamian  at  age  seven. 
He  gave  his  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  at  thirteen.  His  father  was  the  renowned  modernist  poet  Louis  Zukofsky.  Paul  Zukofsky 
became  adept  at  performance  of  the  most  progressive  new  music,  notably  that  of  Americans  of  the  ultra-avant  garde  such  as  John 
Cage  and  Morton  Feldman,  but  also  of  concertos  by  William  Schuman,  Roger  Sessions,  and  pieces  by  Penderecki,  Carter,  Babbitt, 
and  George  Crumb,  among  others.  He  premiered  a work  written  for  him,  Charles  Wuorinen's  Concerto  for  Amplified  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood  in  1972  in  recognition  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Fromm  Foundation.  His  repertoire  also  includes 
traditional  standards,  including  the  solo  violin  music  of  Bach.  In  1969  Mr.  Zukofsky  inaugurated  a concert  series,  Music  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Violin,  in  New  York.  In  the  1960s  and  ’70s  his  frequent  recital  partner  was  Gilbert  Kalish.  As  an  educator,  Mr. 
Zukofsky  has  been  associated  with  the  Center  for  Creative  and  Performing  Arts  at  SUNY  Buffalo,  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
Tanglewood,  the  Juilliard  School,  and  SUNY  Stony  Brook.  He  was  appointed  to  lead  the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble  at 
Juilliard  in  1984  and  was  director  of  chamber  music  activities  there  in  the  late  1980s.  He  has  also  been  program  coordinator  of  the 
American  Composers  Series  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Eudora  Brown 

Mezzo-soprano  Eudora  Brown  is  pursuing  her  master  of  music  degree  in  voice  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music.  She  received  her 
bachelor  of  music  degree  in  voice  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Her  operatic  roles  include  Hat  Box  Lady/Foreign  Singer 
in  Postcard  from  Morocco,  Mrs.  Herring  in  Albert  Herring,  Third  Spirit  in  The  Magic  Flute,  and  Cherubino  in  scenes  from  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro.  Ms.  Brown  has  recently  performed  as  Othniel  and  assistant-directed  a semi-staged  production  of  Handel’s 
Joshua  with  Kenneth  Cooper.  In  addition  to  opera,  Ms.  Brown  has  performed  the  alto  solo  in  Bach’s  Cantata  No.  45  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Seiji  Ozawa,  toured  California  as  soloist  with  the  USC  Men’s  Chorus,  and  performed  a number  of  self-produced  recitals 
including  some  of  her  own  compositions.  She  is  honored  to  be  singing  the  U.S.  premiere  of  Jo  Kondo’s  Hagoromo. 
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Noriko  Yamaguchi 

Noriko  Yamaguchi  received  her  bachelor’s  degree  in  jazz  at  Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Boston.  She  attended  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston,  where  she  earned  a master’s  degree  in  jazz  composition,  studying  with  with  George  Russell  and 
Frank  Battisti.  Ms.  Yamaguchi  is  experienced  in  the  performance  of  Japanese  music,  and  was  recently  invited  to  lecture  at  Boston 
University. 

Riona  O’Duinnin 

Riona  O’Duinnin,  flute,  a native  of  Ireland,  came  to  New  York  in  1998  on  a Fullbright  Scholarship  to  study  with  Jeanne  Baxtresser 
at  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  graduated  with  a master’s  degree.  Since  coming  to  New  York,  Ms.  O’Duinnin  has  performed 
throughout  the  New  York  area,  both  in  solo  and  chamber  music  recitals,  as  well  as  with  many  orchestras.  Most  recently,  she  was 
principal  flute  with  the  MSM  Symphony  Orchestra  on  their  recent  trip  to  South  America,  and  is  also  on  the  substitute  list  for  the 
New  World  Symphony.  Ms.  O’Duinnin  has  a broad  range  of  chamber  music  experiences  and  is  a founding  member  of  the  Riverside 
Winds;  a woodwind  quintet  dedicated  to  giving  outreach  performances  through  New  York.  To  date,  she  has  performed  in  such 
venues  a the  Royal  Albert  Hall  and  the  Barbican  Center  (London),  the  Opera  House  (Frankfurt),  and  at  various  halls  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Carnegie  Hall.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Ms.  O’Duinnin  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
five  summer  festivals  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  This  is  her  second  season  as  a TMC  Fellow. 

Graham  Cozzubbo 

Graham  Cozzubbo’s  work  as  a director  encompasses  theatre,  contemporary  music  theatre,  and  opera.  He  is 
the  former  Assistant  Artistic  Director  of  the  Banff  Centre  for  the  Arts  contemporary  opera  program.  For  the 
Banff  Center  he  directed  a number  of  works,  including  Birtwistle’s  Bow  Down,  Henze’s  El  Cimarron,  and  the 
world  premiere  of  Andrew  Toovey’s  Spurt  of  Blood,  and  wrote  and  directed  Erik  Satie:  The  Velvet  Gentleman.  In 
addition  to  directing,  Mr.  Cozzubbo  was  the  program  director  for  the  Centre’s  contemporary  opera  training 
program  for  two  years  and  continues,  as  guest  faculty  member,  to  teach  acting  and  directing.  In  opera  he  has 
worked  as  an  assistant  director  for  Houston  Grand  Opera,  Music  Theatre  Wales,  and  with  Montreal’s  le 
Nouvel  Ensemble  Moderne.  At  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  he  directed  Xerxes,  Ullmann’s  The  Emperor  of 
Atlantis,  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen,  and  Henze’s  Venus  and  Adonis.  He  is  currently  directing  a new  production  of 
Verdi’s  Nabucco  for  Pacific  Opera  Victoria  and  will  direct  an  upcoming  production  of  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  for  Calgary  Opera.  In  the- 
atre, Graham  recently  directed  actor  John  Neville  in  Beckett's  Krapp's  Last  Tape  for  the  duMaurier  World  Stage  Festival  in  Toronto 
and  for  the  Soulpepper  Theatre’s  summer  season  of  classical  plays. 

Alyssa  Dodson  has  had  a diverse  career  as  a professional  dancer  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  working  with 
many  different  choreographers  and  companies.  Recently  she  worked  with  the  Mark  Morris  Dance  Group  in 
their  production  of  The  Hard  Nut.  She  was  in  the  Martha  Graham  Dance  Company  for  three  years.  Alyssa  per- 
formed with  Laura  Dean  Dancers  and  Musicians,  The  Pearl  Lang  Dance  Company,  Pilobolus,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Ballet  and  was  a founding  member  of  the  Pascal  Rioult  Dance  Theatre.  Ms.  Dodson  danced 
abroad  as  a dancer  with  the  Telos  Dance  Theatre  in  Stuttgart  and  worked  as  an  assistant  choreographer  with 
Pilobolus  for  the  Ballet  du  Rhin  in  Mulhouse,  France.  Ms.  Dodson  has  taught  the  Martha  Graham-based  tech- 
nique at  New  York  University  Dance  Education  Department,  Cap  21  for  musical  theatre  students,  and  Inter- 
lochen  Music  Academy  as  well  as  in  numerous  master  classes.  Ms.  Dodson’s  interest  in  movement  and  music 
to  work  with  creative  artists  outside  dance.  She  has  taught  movement,  yoga,  and  body  mechanics  to  musicians, 
writers,  and  painters,  enabling  greater  ease  of  performance  in  their  respective  disciplines.  Ms.  Dodson  has  choreographed  a staged 
evening  of  Italian  Baroque  Songs  for  Millennial  Arts.  She  helped  choreograph  and  direct  a dance  sequence  for  the  film  To  Steal  A 
Kiss,  and  in  1999  she  collaborated  with  Tanglewood  Fellow  Raymond  Cranlund  to  create  a duet  for  a dancer  and  pianist.  She  has 
taught  atTangelwood  during  1999  and  2000  as  a movement,  yoga,  and  body  placement  coach  to  the  singers,  conductors,  and 
instrumentalist  Fellows.  She  earned  a bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree  from  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  and  she  is  certified  to 
teach  yoga. 

Russ  Vogler 

Russ  Vogler,  costume  designer,  has  been  wardrobe  supervisor  for  Twyla  Tharp  and  New  York  City  Opera.  He  worked  with  Martha 
Graham  for  many  years  alongside  the  designer  Halston.  As  a costume  designer,  he  has  worked  frequently  with  the  Pascal  Rioult 
Dance  Theater  as  well  as  the  Monte/Brown  Dance  Company. 


Alyssa  Dodson 


has  motivated  her 
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Florence  Gould  Auditorium,  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 
Tuesday,  August  14,  at  8:30 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert,  endowed  in  perpetuity 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN  conducting 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 


MARK-ANTHONY  TURNACE  Silent  Cities,  Variants  surrounding  a tune  by  John  Scofield  (1998) 


AUGUSTA  READ  THOMAS  Orbital  Beacons,  Concerto  for  Orchestra  (1999) 

I.  Aquila 

II.  Coma  Bernices 

III.  Eridanus 

IV.  Cygnus 

V.  Lyra 

VI.  Andromeda 


INTERMISSION 


MAGNUS  LINDBERG 


Gran  Duo  (1999-2000,  U.S.  premiere) 


CHARLES  WUORINEN  The  Great  Procession  (1995)  (U.S.  premiere,  orchestra  version) 

1.  The  Seven  Lights 
Refrain 

2.  The  Elders 

3.  The  Chariot 
Refrain 

4.  The  Griffin 
Refrain 

5.  The  Seven  Virtues 

6.  The  Departure 
Refrain 

7.  The  Unveiling 


NOTES 

Mark-Anthony  Turnage  (b.  1960,  Essex,  England),  the  first  of  three  younger  composers  on  this  program,  has  strong 
links  to  Tanglewood.  After  his  initial  studies  with  Oliver  Knussen  and  John  Lambert  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London,  Turnage  (like  Benjamin  Britten,  once  upon  a time)  won  a Mendelssohn  Scholarship  for  study  abroad,  and 
came  to  the  TMC  in  1983  to  take  up  further  training  with  Gunther  Schuller  and  Hans  Werner  Henze  (two  senior  com- 
posers generously  represented  on  these  concerts).  Since  then  he  has  become  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of 
younger  British  composers,  a stature  confirmed  with  his  1995  appointment  as  composer-in-association  with  the 
English  National  Opera;  prior  to  that  connection,  the  company  had  staged  one  of  the  first  British  performances  of  his 
1988  opera  Greek  (based  on  a play  by  Steven  Berkoff),  a work  which  has  been  staged  around  the  world  and  for  which 
he  is  still  well  known  (and  which  was  widely  seen  as  a protest  against  the  policies  of  Margaret  Thatcher).  He  is  cur- 
rently the  first-ever  Associate  Composer  of  the  BBC  Symphony,  a post  inaugurated  with  the  2000  premiere  of  a work 
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Augusta  Read  Thomas 


for  the  trombonist  Christian  Lindberg  and  the  orchestra’s  new  conductor,  Leonard  Slatkin. 

Although  Turnage’s  music  can  have  a strong  lyrical  bent,  it  also  has  a deeply  aggressive  side,  a kind  of  musical  art 
brat  that  can  trace  its  origins  not  only  to  Stravinsky’s  Rite  of  Spring  but  to  a profound  engagement  with  postwar  jazz 
music  and  the  rhythms  of  the  street:  this  provides  a very  contemporary  context  for  his  Bergian 
melodic  streak,  draining  it  of  any  excess  self-indulgence.  His  study  with  both  Schuller — a jazz 
master  in  his  own  right — and  with  Henze — the  politically  engaged,  operatically  inclined  Ro- 
mantic— thus  makes  perfect  sense.  But  an  artist  who  can  look  to  the  paintings  of  Francis  Bacon 
for  inspiration  (as  he  did  for  Three  Screaming  Popes  and  Blood  on  The  Floor,  two  of  his  best- 
known  orchestral  works)  is  also  one  who  can,  like  Poe,  not  only  confront  but  draw  creative  energy 
from  the  grotesque  in  its  pure  state. 

Silent  Cities  (1998),  a work  commissioned  and  premiered  by  the  Tokyo  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Michael  Tippett  (another  ardent  leftist,  and  a long- 
time favorite  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts),  has  its  origins  in  a 1997  visit  to  a place  grotesque 
beyond  measure,  the  battlefield  of  the  Somme,  one  of  the  great  butcher-grounds  of  World  War  I.  At  the  same  time 
Turnage  was  immersed  in  the  composing  of  an  anti-war  opera  after  Sean  O’Casey,  The  Silver  Tassie  (successfully  pre- 
miered in  2000  at  the  English  National  Opera),  and  he  describes  Silent  Cities  as  being  "really  two  of  the  interludes 
from  The  Silver  Tassie,  slightly  more  elaborate  and  longer.  ("Silent  cities”  is  also  the  name  given  to  World  War  I ceme- 
teries by  the  poet  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  lost  a son  in  the  conflict.)  Its  source  material  is  from  a tune  called  “The  Nag” 
by  the  jazz  composer  John  Scofield,  a close  colleague  of  Turnage’s,  a knotty,  chromatic,  rhythmically  jagged  idea  that, 
after  its  first  statement  on  the  violas,  quickly  spreads  like  a virus  throughout  the  ensemble.  Turnage’s  subtitle  for  the 
work — “Variants  surrounding  a tune  by  John  Scofield” — may  sound  a touch  Vaughan  Williamsey,  but  it  is  a perfectly 
accurate  description  of  what  the  piece  does.  As  the  composer  writes, 

The  piece  slowly  builds  to  a large  chord,  after  which  we  hear  a more  consonant  melody  on  trumpets  and  saxo- 
phone. There  then  develops  a dialogue  between  these  two  contrasting  elements. . .Towards  the  middle  there  is  a jazzy 
dance  section  but  any  suggestion  of  stability  is  brief.  The  piece  ends  with  a full  statement  of  the  "consonant  tune” 
with  snatches  of  The  Nag  still  refusing  to  give  up. 


Augusta  Thomas  (b.1964,  Glen  Cove,  New  York)  was  restlessly  creative  from  the  beginning,  starting  to  compose  at 
the  age  of  six  and  amassing,  by  the  late  1990s,  a cache  of  hundreds  of  works,  which  she  subsequently  edited  down 
to  a mere  twenty-five.  That  number,  though,  is  being  quickly  increased,  as  she  currently  enjoys 
commissions  from,  among  others,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Germany’s  NDR  Orchestra,  and 
the  violinists  Ani  and  Ida  Kavafian.  Conductors  who  have  taken  up  her  work  include  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Daniel  Barenboim  (with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic),  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and  Leonard 
Slatkin  (with  the  National  Symphony);  and  ASCAP,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
and  the  Guggenheim  and  Koussevitzky  foundations  are  but  a few  of  the  distinguished  organi- 
zations that  have  honored  her  with  prizes.  Married  to  composer  Bernard  Rands,  she  is  currently 
an  associate  professor  in  composition  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  and  composer-in-resi- 
dence  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Thomas’s  musical  study  at  university  took  place  at  Northwestern  (with  William  J.  Karlins),  Yale  (with  Jacob 


The  orchestral  seating  chart 
printed  in  the  score  to  Thomas's 
Orbital  Beacons 
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Druckman),  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London.  Throughout  her  career  she  has  remained  a committed  mod- 
ernist composer,  in  an  era  when  it  seems  that  most  American  composers  are  falling  over  themselves  trying  to  write 
in  an  “accessible"  manner.  And  although  she  believes  passionately  in  music  education — she  once  had  a teaching 
stint  in  a women’s  prison  in  upstate  New  York — she  freely  admits  that  her  music  may  not  be  for  everyone.  This  surely 
strengthened  her  appeal  to  Pierre  Boulez,  the  prince  of  musical  modernists,  who  directed  the  first  performances  of 
Orbital  Beacons  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  November  of  1998.  (The  piece  is  dedicated  to  both  Boulez  and  the 
CSO.)  Like  many  of  the  French  composer’s  works,  the  vibrantly  coloristic  and  athletic  Orbital  Beacons  may  trace  its 
lineage  back  to  the  Debussy  of Jeux — the  piece  that  made  Impressionist  music  fully  modem  by  taking  it  to  a new 
height  of  expressive  irony  and  technical  complexity.  And  yet  the  robust  immediacy  of  Thomas’s  music — her  treatment 
of  a sophisticated  European  tradition  with  a direct,  outgoing,  first-name  familiarity — and  its  occasional  need  to 
express  itself  in  plain,  unadorned  melody,  are  part  of  what  makes  it  American,  and  her  own. 

By  the  time  the  CSO  commission  came  round,  Thomas  had  wanted  to  write  a work  like  this  for  some  time,  a kind 
of  concerto  for  orchestra  that  would  bring  a multilayered,  chamber-music  intimacy  to  a grand  orchestral  setting.  She 
devised  a unique  seating  plan  for  Orbital  Beacons,  in  which  four  string  sections  radiate  outward  from  two  semicircles 
of  mixed  string,  wind,  and  brass  soloists  arced  around  the  conductor,  with  the  remaining  groups  of  winds,  brass,  and 
percussion  massed  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  For  Thomas,  Orbital  Beacons  should  evoke  rotating  beams  of  astral  light, 
“a  variety  of  acoustic  constellations  that  orbit  and  glow Their  patterns,  cycles,  and  groupings  are  constantly  shift- 

ing, weaving  a web  of  new  sounds  which  move  through  the  orchestra,  transforming  as  they  melt  into  the  background 
or  emerge  into  the  foreground.”  Each  movement  is  named  for  a constellation,  and  each  sustains  a separate  mood, 
heroic,  plaintive,  intimate  or  wrathful  by  turns.  Yet  the  work  strives  for  a universal  statement,  an  interdependent 
whole:  it  is  conceptually  based  on  a constantly  permutating  collection  of  five  chromatic  "pillar  chords,”  the  primal 
starburst  from  which  each  “constellation"  can  be  born. 

Augusta  Read  Thomas  has  written  a brief  guide  for  each  of  the  movements'  constellations : 

I.  AQUILA  represents  a mythological  eagle  sent  by  Jupiter  to  collect  a shepherd  boy,  Ganymede,  who  was  to 
become  cup  bearer  to  the  gods. 

II.  COMA  BERENICES:  When  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  King  of  Egypt,  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Assyria,  his  wife 
Berenice  vowed  that  when  he  returned  safely  she  would  cut  off  her  lovely  hair  and  place  it  in  the  temple  of 
Venus.  Ptolemy  returned;  Berenice  kept  her  vow,  and  subsequently  the  golden  tresses  were  placed  in  the  sky. 

III.  ERIDANUS  mythologically  represents  the  Po  river  into  which  the  reckless  youth  Phaeton  fell  when  he  was  dri- 
ving the  Sun  chariot  and  was  struck  down  by  a thunderbolt. 

IV.  CYCNUS:  One  of  the  most  splendid  of  all  constellations,  it  is  said  to  represent  the  swan  in  the  form  of  which 
Jupiter  once  visited  the  wife  of  the  King  of  Sparta. 

V.  LYRA  represents  the  harp  which  Apollo  gave  to  the  great  musician  Orpheus. 

VI.  ANDROMEDA:  To  placate  the  wrathful  god  and  Sea  King,  Neptune,  Andromeda,  daughter  of  King  Cepheus 
and  Queen  Cassiopeia,  was  chained  to  a rock  on  the  seashore,  to  be  devoured  by  a monster,  but  was  rescued 
by  the  hero  Perseus  at  the  eleventh  hour. 


Magnus  Lindberg  (b.1958,  Helsinki)  worked  with  Einojuhani  Rautavaara  and  Paavo  Heininen  at  the  Sibelius  Academy, 
and  with  Vinko  Clobokar,  Franco  Donatoni,  Brian  Ferneyhough,  and  Gerard  Grisey  in  Paris.  His  own  instrument  is  the 
piano,  and  in  the  early  1980s  Lindberg  allied  with  Finnish  composer-conductor  Esa-Pekka  Salonen  to  form  the  Toimii 
ensemble  for  the  purpose  of  performing  experimental  and  collaborative  music.  The  experience  with  this  group,  which 
pushed  the  boundaries  of  ensemble  performance  (similar  to  the  ensembles  of  Frederic  Rzewski  and  Stockhausen  in 
the  1960s,  perhaps),  reinforced  in  Lindberg  an  interest  in  complex  combinations  of  unusual  sounds,  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  his  most  important  work  of  the  period,  Kraft  (1985)  for  orchestra  with  a group  of  soloists.  For  his 
UR,  “Kraft  in  chamber-music  form,”  for  mixed  ensemble,  synthesizer,  and  electronics,  Lindberg  worked  in  the  studios 
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of  IRCAM;  the  work  was  first  performed  by  Ensemble  InterContemporain.  IRCAM’s  experiments  in  computer  music, 
not  simply  sound  generation  or  questions  of  electro-acoustic  performance  technology  but  also  in  the  analysis  and 
processing  of  acoustic  data,  had  an  impact  on  Lindberg’s  methodology.  He  has  been  using  computers  to  analyze  and 
generate  certain  aspects  of  his  basic  materials  since  the  late  1980s. 

Unberg’s  large  orchestral  “trilogy,”  Kinetics  (1989),  Marea  (1990),  and  Joy  (1990),  established  the  orchestra  as  his 
instrument  of  choice,  and  most  of  his  significant  work  in  the  1990s  was  for  orchestra  or  large  ensemble.  At  this  time 
he  began  to  consider  approaches  to  the  question  of  large-scale  form  based  on  models  from  the 
past,  in  particular  the  music  of  Witold  Lutos_awski  and  Jean  Sibelius.  Both  composers  developed 
unique  approaches  to  the  generation  and  transformation  of  material  that  resulted  in  highly  inte- 
grated musical  structures.  Lindberg’s  interest  in  the  ways  Sibelius  created  the  large  arches  of 
Tapiola  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  emerged  in  his  Piano  Concerto  (1994)  and  in  the  four-move- 
ment, symphony-like  orchestral  work  Aura  (1994).  Later  in  the  1990s,  in  such  works  as  Arena  and 
Feria,  the  integration  of  the  smallest  details  through  the  largest  spans  of  the  piece  becomes  man- 
ifest. At  the  same  time  Lindberg  is  aware  of  each  successive  piece  as  being  a part  of  the  unified 
work  that  is  his  compositional  output  as  a whole. 

Gran  Duo  was  a Royal  Festival  Hall  Millennium  and  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  co-commission  for 
Sir  Simon  Rattle’s  ambitious  ten-year  survey  of  twentieth-century  music.  Rattle  conducted  twenty-four  winds  of  the 
CBSO  in  the  work’s  world  premiere  performances  in  the  Royal  Festival  Hall,  London,  on  March  8,  2000.  Part  of 
Lindberg’s  starting  point  for  the  piece  was  Mozart’s  masterful  Gran  Partita  for  thirteen  winds.  The  work  is  in  a contin- 
uous span,  falling  into  five  large  sections,  and  can  be  heard  as  a dialogue  between  the  brass  and  woodwind  families 
of  the  orchestra.  In  the  continually  evolving  textures  of  the  piece,  notable  characteristics  include  not  only  that  wood- 
wind-brass  dichotomy  (in  which  the  former  are  the  aggressors,  the  latter  passive  or  supportive)  but  also  the  ways  in 
which  Lindberg  creates  musical  motion  by  traveling  through  timbres  and  instrumental  registers. 

For  a brief  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  Wuorinen,  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  Composer-in-Residence,  please 
see  page  3. 

In  1987  Charles  Wuorinen  received  a commission  from  the  choreographer  Jean-Pierre  Bonnefoux  to  compose  a piece 
for  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  resulting  in  the  concerto  for  amplified  cello,  Five,  written  for  soloist  Fred  Sherry.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a relationship  with  the  NYC  Ballet  that  led  its  director,  Peter  Martins,  to  commission  Wuorinen’s 
Delight  of  the  Muses,  an  engagement  with  the  music  of  Mozart  that  incorporates  stage  music 
from  Don  Giovanni.  (One  is  reminded  of  Stravinsky’s  balletic  engagement  with  Tchaikovsky’s 
music,  The  Fairy's  Kiss.) 

Eventually,  in  fact  soon  after,  Peter  Martins  asked  Wuorinen  for  three  pieces  to  make  up  an 
evening  of  ballet.  Wuorinen’s  Dante  Trilogy,  consisting  of  The  Mission  of  Virgil  (1994),  The  Great 
Procession  (1995),  and  The  River  of  Light  (1996),  was  the  result.  “[T]he  music  is  in  no  sense  a nar- 
rative,” Wuorinen  writes.  “Rather,  certain  isolated  incidents,  relationships,  images,  remarks, 
names  are  made  the  springboard  for  a musical  fabric  which  also  reflects  basic  aspects  of  the 
poem’s  word-structure:  its  eleven-syllable  lines,  its  three-line  stanzas,  its  rhyme  scheme,  its 
obsession  with  the  number  seven,  and  so  forth.” 

The  Great  Procession,  which  relates  to  the  middle  book  of  Dante’s  epic,  was  first  performed  in  its  orchestral  guise 
in  January  2001  in  Berlin,  conducted  by  Brad  Lubman.  This  is  the  American  premiere  of  the  orchestral  version. 

Charles  Wuorinen  provided  a brief  note  for  a recent  performance  of  the  chamber  version: 

The  work  is  in  seven  movements,  punctuated  by  four  occurrences  of  a brief  refrain.  In  an  indirect  way,  the  move- 
ments are  referential,  as  they  were  occasioned  by  the  contemplation  of  certain  elements  and  incidents  in  the  Purga- 
torio  of  Dante;  to  be  more  specific,  in  the  great  cortege  that  takes  place  at  the  climax  of  the  poem,  when  Dante  has 
reached  the  earthly  Paradise  at  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory.  The  piece  exists  in  two  versions:  the  chamber  ver- 
sion heard  this  evening  and  an  orchestral  version,  which  is  to  serve  as  a ballet  with  choreography  by  Peter  Martins. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Peter  Martins. 

— Russell  Platt  (Turnage,  Thomas)  and 
Robert  Kirzinger  (Lindberg,  Wuorinen) 
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Vocal  Recital 

Thursday,  August  16,  2001  at  1:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


HUGO  WOLF  (1860-1903) 

ITALIENISCHES  LlEDERBUCH 
Text  by  Paul  Johann  Ludwig  Heyse 

**Please  hold  your  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group  of  songs** 

Parti 

Auch  kleine  Dinge 

Mir  ward  gesagt 

Ihr  seid  die  Allerschonste 

Gesegnet  sei,  durch  den  die  Welt 

Selig  ihr  Blinden 

Wer  rief  dich  denn? 

Der  Mond  hat  eine  schwere  Klag’ 

Nun  lass  uns  Frieden  schliessen 

Dass  doch  gemalt 

Du  denkst  mit  einem  Fadchen 

Wie  lange  schon 

Nein,  j unger  Herr 

Hoffartig  seid  Ihr,  schones  Kind 

Geselle,  woll’n  wir  uns  in  Kutten  hiillen 


Part  II 

Mein  Liebster  ist  so  klein 
Ihr  j ungen  Leute 

Und  willst  du  deinen  Liebsten  sterben  sehen 

Heb  auf  dein  blondes  Haupt 

Wir  haben  beide  lange  Zeit  geschwiegen 

Mein  Liebster  singt  am  Haus 

Man  sagt  mir,  deine  Mutter 

Ein  Standchen  euch  zu  bringen 

Was  fur  ein  Lied  soil  dir  gesungen  werden? 

Ich  esse  nun  mein  Brot 

Mein  Liebster  hat  zu  Tische 

Ich  Hess  mir  sagen 

Schon  streckt’  ich  aus  im  Bett 

Du  sagst  mir,  dass  ich  keine  Fiirstin 


Allyson  McHardy,  mezzo-soprano 
Bruno  Cormier,  bass-baritone 
David  Santos,  piano 


Erin  Elizabeth  Smith,  mezzo-soprano 
Jason  Switzer,  baritone 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


—INTERMISSION— 


Part  III 

Wohl  kenn’  ich  Euren  Stand 
Lass  sie  nur  gehn 
Wie  soli  ich  frohlich  sein 
Was  soli  der  Zorn,  mein  Schatz 
Sterb’  ich,  so  hiillt  in  Blumen 
Und  steht  Ihr  frith  am  Morgen  auf 
Benedeit  die  sel’ge  Mutter 
Wenn  du,  mein  Liebster 
Wie  viele  Zeit  verlor  ich 


Amanda  Crider,  mezzo-soprano 
Hugo  A.  Vera,  tenor 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


Part  IV 

Wenn  du  mich  mit  den  Augen 
Gesegnet  sei  das  Grim 
O war’  dein  Haus  durchsichtig 
Heut’  Nacht  erhob  ich  mich 
Nicht  langer  kann  ich  singen 
Schweig’  einmal  still 
O wiisstest  du,  wie  viel  ich  deinetwegen 
Verschling’  der  Abgrund 
Ich  hab’  in  Penna  einen  Liebsten 

Jane  McGregor  Archibald,  soprano 
Hugo  A.  Vera,  tenor 
Alison  d’Amato,  piano 
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TEXTS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 


Parti 


Auch  kleine  Dinge  konnen  uns  entzucken, 

Auch  kleine  Dinge  konnen  teuer  sein. 

Bedenkt,  wie  gem  wir  uns  mit  Perlen  schmiicken; 
Sie  werden  schwer  bezahlt  und  sind  Nur  klein. 
Bedenkt,  wie  klein  ist  die  Olivenfrucht 
Und  wird  um  ihre  Gtite  doch  gesucht, 

Denkt  an  die  Rose  nur,  wie  klein  sie  ist 
Und  duftet  doch  so  lieblich,  wie  ihr  wiBt. 

Mir  ward  gesagt,  du  reisest  in  die  Feme. 

Ach,  wohin  gehst  du,  mein  geliebtes  Leben? 

Den  Tag,  an  dem  du  scheidest,  wiiOt  Ich  geme; 

Mit  Tranen  will  ich  das  Geleit  dir  Geben 
Mit  Tranen  will  ich  deinen  Weg  befeuchten  — 
Gedenk  an  mich,  und  Hoffnung  wird  mir  leuchten! 
Mit  Tranen  bin  ich  bei  dir  allerwarts  — 

Gedenk  an  mich,  vergiB  es  nicht,  mein  Herz! 

Ihr  seid  Die  Allerschonste  weit  und  breit, 

Viel  schoner  als  im  Mai  der  Blumenflor. 

Orvietos  Dom  steigt  so  voll  Herrlichkeit, 

Viterbos  grosster  Brunnun  nicht  empor. 

So  hoher  Reiz  und  Zauber  ist  dein  eigen, 

Der  Dom  von  Siena  muss  sich  vor  dir  neigen. 

Ach,  du  bist  so  an  Reiz  und  Anmut  reich, 

Der  Dom  von  Siena  selbst  ist  dir  nicht  gleich. 

Gesegnet  sei,  durch  den  die  Welt  entstund; 

Wie  trefflich  schuf  er  sie  nach  alien  Seiten! 

Er  schuf  das  Meer  mit  endlos  tiefem  Grund, 

Er  schuf  sie  Schiffe,  die  Hiniibergleiten, 

Er  schuf  das  Paradies  mit  ew’gem  Licht, 

Er  schuf  die  Schonheit  und  dein  Angesicht. 

Selig  ihr  Blinden,  die  ihr  nicht  zu  schauen 

Vermogt  die  Reize,  die  uns  Glut  entfachen; 

Selig  ihr  Tauben,  die  ihr  ohne  Grauen 
Die  Klagen  der  Verliebten  konnt  verlachen; 

Selig  ihr  Stummen,  die  ihr  nicht  den  Frauen 
Konnt  eure  Herzensnot  verstandlich  machen; 

Selig  ihr  Toten,  die  man  hat  begraben! 

Ihr  sollt  vor  Liebesqualen  Ruhe  haben. 

Wer  rief  dich  denn?  Wer  hat  dich  herbestellt? 

Wer  hieB  dich  kommen,  wenn  es  dir  zur  Last? 

Geh  zu  dem  Liebchen,  das  dir  mehr  gefallt, 

Geh  dahin,  wo  du  die  Gedanken  hast. 

Geh  nur,  wohin  dein  Sinnen  steht  und  Denken! 
DaB  du  zu  mir  kommst,  will  ich  gem  dir  schenken. 
Geh  zu  dem  Liebchen,  das  dir  mehr  gefallt! 

Wer  rief  dich  denn?  Wer  hat  dich  herbestellt? 

Der  Mond  hat  eine  schwere  Klag’  erhoben 

Und  vor  dem  Herm  die  Sache  kund  gemacht; 

Er  wolle  nicht  mehr  stehn  am  Himmel  droben, 

Du  habest  ihn  um  seinen  Glanz  gebracht. 

Als  er  zuletzt  das  Stemenheer  gezahlt, 

Da  hab  es  an  der  vollen  Zahl  gefehlt; 

Zwei  von  den  schonsten  habest  du  entwendet: 

Die  beiden  Augen  dort,  die  mich  verblendet. 


Even  small  things  may  delight  us, 

even  small  things  may  be  precious. 

Think  how  gladly  we  deck  ourselves  in  pearls; 
for  much  they  are  sold,  and  are  only  small 
Think  how  small  the  olive  is, 
and  yet  it  is  sought  for  its  virtue. 

Think  only  of  the  rose,  how  small  it  is, 
yet  smells  so  sweet,  as  you  know. 

I was  told  you  were  going  far  away. 

Oh,  where  are  you  going,  my  dearest  love? 

The  day  you  leave,  I would  gladly  know, 

my  tears  will  be  your  escort 

With  tears  I will  bedew  your  path — 

Think  of  me,  and  hope  will  shine  on  me! 
Through  tears  will  I be  with  you  everywhere  — 
Think  of  me,  do  not  forget,  my  love! 

You  are  the  most  beautiful  far  and  wide, 

Much  lovelier  than  the  abundant  flowers  in  May. 
Orvieto’s  cathedral  does  not  rise  up  with  such 
splendor. 

Nor  does  Viterbo’s  grandest  fountain. 

So  lofty  is  your  own  charm  and  enchantment. 
The  cathedral  of  Siena  must  bow  before  you. 

Ah,  you  are  so  rich  in  charm  and  grace, 

The  cathedral  of  Siena  itself  is  not  your  equal. 

Blessed  be  He  through  whom  the  world  arose; 

How  excellently  He  created  it  in  every  way! 

He  created  the  sea  with  its  infinite  depths, 

He  created  the  ships  that  glide  over  it, 

He  created  Paradise  with  eternal  light, 

He  created  beauty  and  your  countenance. 

Blessed  ye  blind,  who  cannot  see 
the  charms  that  kindle  our  ardor; 
blessed  ye  deaf,  who  can,  without  dismay, 
ridicule  the  groans  of  lovers; 
blessed  ye  mute,  who  cannot  make 
your  heart’s  need  understood  to  women; 
blessed  ye  dead,  who  have  been  buried! 
you  shall  have  peace  from  love’s  torments. 

Who  called  you  then?  Who  sent  for  you? 

Who  bade  you  come,  if  burdensome  it  is? 

Go  to  that  love  who  pleases  you  more, 
go  there,  where  you  have  your  thoughts. 

Go  where  your  intention  is,  your  mind! 

From  coming  to  me  I gladly  will  excuse  you. 

Go  to  that  love  who  pleases  you  more! 

Who  called  you  then?  Who  sent  for  you? 

The  moon  has  raised  a serious  grievance 
and  brought  the  matter  before  the  Lord: 

He  wants  to  stay  in  the  heavens  no  longer, 

Since  you  have  taken  away  his  splendor. 

When  he  last  counted  the  multitude  of  stars, 
the  full  number  was  complete; 
two  of  the  most  beautiful  eyes  you  have  stolen: 
The  two  eyes  there,  which  have  dazzled  me. 


Nun  laB  uns  Frieden  schlieBen,  liebstes  Leben, 

Zu  lang  ist’s  schon,  daB  wir  in  Fehde  Liegen. 

Wenn  du  nicht  willst,  will  ich  mich  dir  ergeben; 

Wie  konnten,  wir  uns  auf  den  Tod  bekriegen? 

Es  schlieBen  Frieden  Konige  und  Fiirsten, 

Und  sollten  Liebende  nicht  danach  diirsten? 

Es  schlieBen  Frieden  Fiirsten  und  Soldaten, 

Und  sollt  es  zwei  Verliebten  wohl  miBraten? 

Meinst  du  dafl,  was  so  groBen  Herm  gelingt, 

Ein  Paar  zufriedner  Herzen  nicht  vollbringt? 

Das  doch  gemalt  all  deine  Reize  waren, 

Und  dann  der  Heienfurst  das  Bildnis  fande. 

Er  wiirde  dir  ein  gross  Geschenk  verehren, 

Und  legte  seine  Kron  in  deine  Hande. 

Zum  rechten  Glauben  miisste  sich  bekehren 
Sein  ganzes  Reich,  bis  an  sein  femstes  Ende. 

Im  ganzen  Lande  wiird  es  ausgeschrieben, 

Christ  soil  ein  jeder  werden  und  dich  lieben. 

Ein  jeder  Heide  flugs  bekehrte  sich 
Und  wiird  ein  guer  Christ  und  liebte  dich. 

Du  denkst  mit  einem  Fadchen  mich  zu  fangen, 

Mit  einem  Blick  schon  mich  verliebt  zu  machen? 

Ich  fing  schon  andre,  die  sich  hoher  schwangen; 

Du  darfst  mir  ja  nicht  traun,  siehst  du  mich  lachen. 
Schon  andre  fing  ich,  glaub  es  sicherlich. 

Ich  bin  verliebt,  doch  eben  nicht  in  dich. 

Wie  lange  schon  war  immer  mein  Verlangen: 

Ach,  ware  doch  ein  Musikus  mir  gut! 

Nun  lieB  der  Herr  mich  meinen  Wunsch  erlangen 
Und  schickt  mir  einen,  ganz  wie  Milch  und  Blut. 

Da  kommt  er  eben  her  mit  sanfter  Miene, 

Und  senkt  den  Kopf  und  spielt  die  Violine. 

Nein,  junger  Herr,  so  treibt  man's  nicht,  furwahr; 

Man  sorgt  dafiir,  sich  schicklich  zu  betragen. 

Fur  alltags  bin  ich  gut  genug,  nicht  wahr? 

Doch  befire  suchst  du  dir  an  Feiertagen. 

Nein,  junger  Herr,  wirst  du  so  weiter  sundgen, 

Wird  dir  den  Dienst  dein  Alltagsliebchen  kiindgen. 

Hoffartig  seid  Ihr,  schones  Kind,  und  geht 

Mit  Euren  Freiem  um  auf  stolzem  Fuss. 

Spricht  man  Euch  an,  kaum  dass  Ihr  Rede  steht, 

Als  kostet  Euch  zuviel  ein  holder  Gruss. 

Bist  keines  Alexanders  Tochterlein, 

Kein  Konigreich  wird  deine  Mitgift  sein, 

Und  willst  du  nicht  das  Gold,  so  nimm  das  Zinn; 
Willst  du  nicht  Liebe,  nimm  Verachtung  hin. 

Geselle,  woll’n  wir  uns  in  Kutten  hiillen, 

Die  Welt  dem  lassen,  den  sie  mag  ergotzen? 

Dann  pochen  wir  an  Tur  um  Tur  im  stillen: 

“Gebt  einem  armen  Monch  um  Jesu  willen.” 

O lieber  Pater,  du  musst  spater  kommen, 

Wenn  aus  dem  Ofen  wird  das  Brot  genommen. 

O lieber  Pater,  komm  nur  spater  wieder, 

Ein  Tochterlein  von  mir  liegt  krank  damieder. 

Und  ist  sie  krank,  so  lasst  mich  zu  ihf  gehen, 

Dass  sie  nicht  etwa  sterbe  universehen. 

Und  ist  sie  krank,  so  lasst  mich  nach  ihr  shauen, 

Dass  sie  mit  ihre  Beichte  mag  vertrauen. 

Schliesst  Tur  und  Fanster,  dass  uns  keiner  store, 
Wenn  ich  des  armen  Kindes  Beichte  hore! 


Let  us  now  make  peace,  my  dearest  love. 

Too  long  already  have  we  fought. 

If  you’ll  not  yield,  then  1 will  to  you; 
how  could  we  war  to  the  death? 

Peace  is  made  by  princes  and  by  kings, 
and  should  not  they  who  love  crave  it  too? 

Peace  is  made  by  princes  and  by  soldiers? 
and  should  not  two  who  are  in  love  succeed? 

Do  you  think  that  what  great  lords  can  manage, 
two  happy  hearts  shall  not  accomplish? 

If  only  all  your  charms  were  painted, 

And  then  the  heathen  prince  were  to  find  the  portrait, 
he  would  present  you  with  a great  offering. 

And  lay  his  crown  in  your  hands. 

To  the  true  faith  would  have  to  be  converted 
his  whole  kingdom,  to  its  farthest  reaches. 
Throughout  the  land  it  would  have  to  be  announced 
That  each  should  become  a Christian  and  love  you. 
Every  heathen  would  forthwith  convert 
And  become  a good  Christian  and  love  you. 

You  think  to  snare  me  with  a thread, 

make  me,  with  one  glance,  fall  in  love? 

I’ve  caught  others  who’ve  flown  higher; 
you  mustn’t  trust  me  if  you  see  me  laugh. 

Others  I’ve  caught,  believe  you  me. 

I am  in  love,  but  not  with  you. 

How  long  and  constantly  have  I wished: 

oh,  if  only  a musician  loved  me! 

Now  the  Lord  has  granted  me  my  wish 
and  sends  me  one  all  white  and  pink. 

And  here  he  comes  with  gentle  mien, 
and  bows  his  head,  and  plays  the  violin. 

No,  young  man,  that’s  not  how  one  carries  on; 

one  takes  care  to  behave  in  a decent  way. . . 

For  everyday  I’m  good  enough,  you  think? 

But  on  holidays  you  look  for  better. 

No,  young  man,  go  on  doing  wrong  like  this, 
and  your  everyday  love  gives  you  her  notice. 

You  are  haughty,  beautiful  child. 

And  you  get  on  your  high  horse  with  your  suitors. 

If  someone  speaks  to  you,  you  hardly  reply. 

As  if  a pleasant  greeting  cost  you  too  dearly. 

You  are  no  daughter  of  Alexander, 

no  kingdom  will  be  your  dowry, 

and  if  you  don’t  want  gold,  then  take  tin; 

If  you  don’t  want  love,  take  scorn. 

Comrade,  shall  we  wrap  ourselves  in  cowls, 

Leave  the  world  to  those  it  may  delight? 

Then  let  us  knock  on  door  after  door  in  the  quiet: 
“Give  to  a poor  monk  for  Jesus’  sake.” 

O beloved  Father,  you  must  come  later. 

When  we  have  taken  the  bread  out  of  the  oven. 

O beloved  Father,  just  come  again  later, 

A daughter  of  mine  lies  sick  in  bed. 

And  if  she  is  sick,  let  me  go  to  her. 

Lest  she  perhaps  die  unshriven. 

And  if  she  is  sick,  let  me  look  after  her. 

That  she  may  make  her  confession  to  me. 

Close  door  and  window,  that  no  one  will  disturb  us, 
While  I hear  the  confession  of  the  poor  child! 


Part  II 


Mein  Liebster  ist  so  klein,  daO  ohne  Biicken 

Er  mir  das  Zimmer  fegt  mit  seinen  Locken. 

Als  er  ins  Gartlein  ging.  Jasmin  zu  pfliicken, 

Ist  er  vor  einer  Schnecke  sehr  erschrocken. 

Dann  setzt'  er  sich  ins  Haus  um  zu  verschnaufen. 

Da  warf  ihn  eine  Fliege  iibem  Haufen; 

Und  als  er  hintrat  an  mein  Fensterlein, 

StieB  eine  Bremse  ihm  den  Schadel  ein. 

Verwiinscht  sei'n  alle  Fliegen,  Schnaken,  Bremsen 
Und  wer  ein  Schatzchen  hat  aus  den  Maremmen! 
Verwiinscht  sei'n  alle  Fliegen,  Schnaken,  Miicken 
Und  wer  sich,  wenn  er  kiiBt,  so  tief  muB  biicken! 

Ihr  jungen  Leute,  die  ihr  zieht  ins  Feld, 

Auf  meinen  Liebsten  sollt  ihr  Achtung  geben. 

Sorgt,  daB  er  tapfer  sich  im  Feuer  halt; 

Er  war  noch  nie  im  Kriege  all  sein  Leben. 

LaBt  nie  ihn  unter  freiem  Himmel  schlafen; 

Er  ist  so  zart,  es  mdchte  sich  bestrafen. 

LaBt  mir  ihn  ja  nicht  schlafen  unterm  Mond; 

Er  ginge  drauf,  er  ist's  ja  nicht  gewohnt. 

Und  willst  du  deinen  Liebsten  sterben  sehen. 

So  trage  nicht  dein  Haar  gelockt,  du  Holde. 

Lass  von  den  Schultem  frei  sie  niederwehen; 

Wie  Faden  sehn  sie  aus  von  purem  Golde. 

Wie  goldne  Faden,  die  der  Wind  bewegt — 

Schon  sind  die  Haare,  schon  ist,  die  sie  tragt! 
Goldfaden,  Seidenfaden,  ungezahlt — 

Schon  sind  die  Haare,  schon  ist,  die  sie  strahlt! 

Heb  auf  dein  blondes  Haupt  und  schlafe  nicht, 

Und  lass  dich  ja  vom  Schlummer  nicht  betoren. 

Ich  sage  dir  vier  Worte  von  Gewicht, 

Von  denen  darfst  du  keines  iiberhbren. 

Das  erste:  dass  um  dich  mein  Herze  bricht, 

Das  zweite:  dir  nur  will  ich  angehoren, 

Das  dritte:  dass  ich  dir  mein  Heil  befehle, 

Das  letzte:  dich  allein  liebt  meine  Seele. 

Wir  haben  beide  lange  Zeit  geschwiegen, 

Auf  einmal  kam  uns  nun  die  Sprache  wieder. 

Die  Engel  Gottes  sind  herabgeflogen, 

Sie  brachten  nach  dem  Krieg  den  Frieden  wieder. 
Die  Engel  Gottes  sind  herabgeflogen, 

Mit  ihnen  ist  der  Frieden  eingezogen. 

Die  Liebesengel  kamen  liber  Nacht 
Und  haben  Frieden  meiner  Brust  gebracht. 

Mein  Liebster  singt  am  Haus  im  Mondenscheine, 

Und  ich  muB  lauschend  hier  im  Bette  liegen. 

Weg  von  der  Mutter  wend'  ich  mich  und  weine, 

Blut  sind  die  Tranen,  die  mir  nicht  versiegen. 

Den  breiten  Strom  am  Bett  hab  ich  geweint, 

WeiB  nicht  vor  Tranen,  ob  der  Morgen  scheint. 

Den  breiten  Strom  am  Bett  weint'  ich  vor  Sehnen; 
Blind  haben  mich  gemacht  die  blut'gen  Tranen. 


My  lover  is  so  small  that  without  bending 

he  sweeps  my  room  with  his  locks  of  hair. 

When  he  went  into  the  garden  to  pluck  jasmin 
he  was  badly  frightened  by  a snail. 

Then  he  sat  down  in  the  house  to  get  his  breath, 
and  a fly  knocked  him  head  over  heels, 
and  as  he  came  in  through  my  little  window 
a bee  dented  his  skull. 

A curse  on  all  flies  and  snails  and  bees 
and  those  who  have  a lover  from  Maremma! 

A curse  on  all  flies  and  snails  and  midges 
and  on  having  to  bend  so  low  to  take  his  kisses! 

You  youngsters,  now  you  are  off  to  war 

please  look  after  my  sweetheart. 

See  that  he  is  brave  under  fire- 
he  has  never  in  his  life  been  to  war. 

Don't  let  him  sleep  in  the  open, 

he  is  so  delicate,  something  might  happen. 

Don’t  let  him  sleep  under  the  moon; 
he'd  die,  he  is  not  used  to  it. 

If  you  would  see  your  sweetheart  die  for  love, 

then  wear  your  hair  not  curled,  my  fairest. 

Let  it  from  your  shoulders  tumble  free; 
like  threads  it  looks  of  pure  gold. 

Like  golden  threads  stirred  by  the  wind — 
lovely  her  hair,  lovely  she  who  owns  it! 

Gold  threads,  silk  threads  unnumbered — 
lovely  her  hair,  lovely  she  who  combs  it! 

Raise  your  blond  head,  and  do  not  sleep, 

and  be  not  bemused  by  slumber. 

Four  things  of  moment  I have  to  say, 
none  of  which  must  you  miss. 

The  first:  for  you  my  heart  is  breaking, 
the  second:  yours  alone  do  I want  to  be, 
the  third:  to  you  my  salvation  I commend, 
the  last:  my  soul  loves  you  alone. 

Long  have  we  both  not  spoken, 

now,  all  at  once,  speech  has  returned. 

The  angels  of  God  have  descended, 
bringing  peace  again  after  war. 

The  angels  of  god  have  descended 
with  them  peace  has  entered  in. 

The  angels  of  love  came  overnight 
and  they  have  brought  peace  to  my  breast. 

My  lover  sings  outside  the  house  under  the  moon 

and  I must  lie  listening  here  in  bed. 

I turn  away  from  my  mother  and  I weep 
tears  of  blood  that  do  not  seem  to  dry. 

I have  wept  a wide  river  of  tears  by  my  bed, 

I cannot  see  for  the  tears  whether  die  morning  shines. 
I have  wept  a flood  of  tears  for  longing, 
the  tears  of  blood  have  blinded  me. 


Man  sagt  mir,  deine  Mutter  woll  es  nicht; 

So  bleibe  weg,  mein  Schatz,  tu  ihr  den  Willen. 

Ach  Liebster,  nein!  tu  ihr  den  Willen  nicht, 

Besuch  mich  doch,  tu's  ihr  zum  Trotz,  im  stillen! 
Nein,  mein  Geliebter,  folg  ihr  nimmermehr, 

Tu's  ihr  zum  Trotz,  komm  offer  als  bisher! 

Nein,  hore  nicht  auf  sie,  was  sie  auch  sage; 

Tu's  ihr  zum  Trotz,  mein  Lieb,  komm  alle  Tage! 

Ein  Standchen  Euch  zu  bringen  kam  ich  her, 

Wenn  es  dem  Herm  vom  Haus  nicht  ungelegen. 

Ihr  habt  ein  schones  Tochterlein.  Es  war 
Wohl  gut,  sie  nicht  zu  streng  im  Haus  zu  hegen. 

Und  liegt  sie  schon  im  Bett,  so  bitt  ich  sehr. 

Tut  es  zu  wissen  ihr  von  meinetwegen, 

Dass  ihr  Getreuer  hier  vorbeigekommeri, 

Der  Tag  und  Nacht  sie  in  den  Sinn  genommen, 

Und  dass  am  Tag,  der  vierundzwanzig  zahlt, 

Sie  funfundzwanzig  Stunden  lang  mir  fehlt. 

Was  fur  ein  Lied  soil  dir  gesungen  werden, 

Das  deiner  wiirdig  sei?  Wo  find  ich’s  nur? 

Am  liebsten  grub  ich  es  tief  aus  der  Erden, 

Gesungen  noch  von  keiner  Kreatur. 

Ein  Lied,  das  weder  Mann  noch  Weib  bis  heute 
Hort  oder  sang,  selbst  nicht  die  altsten  Leute. 

Ich  esse  nun  mein  Brot  nicht  trocken  mehr, 

Ein  Dorn  ist  mir  im  FuBe  stecken  blieben. 

Umsonst  nach  rechts  und  links  blick'  ich  umher, 

Und  keinen  find'  ich,  der  mich  mochte  lieben. 
Wenn's  doch  auch  nur  ein  altes  Mannlein  ware, 

Das  mir  erzeigt'  ein  wenig  Lieb'  und  Ehre. 

Ich  meine  namlich,  so  ein  wohlgestalter, 

Ehrbarer  Greis,  etwa  von  meinem  Alter. 

Ich  meine,  um  mich  ganz  zu  offenbaren, 

Ein  altes  Mannlein  so  von  vierzehn  Jahren. 

Mein  Liebster  hat  zu  Tische  mich  geladen 

Und  hatte  doch  kein  Haus  mich  zu  empfangen, 

Nicht  Holz  noch  Herd  zum  Kochen  und  zum  Braten, 
Der  Hafen  auch  war  langst  entzwei  gegangen. 

An  einem  FaBchen  Wein  gebrach  es  auch, 

Und  Glaser  hat  er  gar  nicht  im  Gebrauch; 

Der  Tisch  war  schmal,  das  Tafeltuch  nicht  besser. 
Das  Brot  steinhart  und  vollig  stumpf  das  Messer. 

Ich  liess  mir  sagen  und  mir  ward  erzahlt, 

Der  schone  Toni  hungre  sich  zu  Tode; 

Seit  ihn  so  iiberaus  die  Liebe  qualt, 

Nimmt  er  auf  einen  Backzahn  sieben  Brote. 

Nach  Tisch,  damit  er  die  Verdauung  stahlt, 

Verspeist  er  eine  Wurst  und  sieben  Brote, 

Und  lindert  nicht  Tonina  seine  Pein, 

Bricht  nachstens  Hungersnot  und  Teurung  ein. 


They  tell  me  that  your  mother  is  against  it, 

so  stay  away,  beloved,  do  what  she  wishes. 

No,  my  beloved,  do  not  obey  her, 
do  come  to  me,  defy  her,  secretly. 

No,  my  beloved,  do  not  obey  her, 
defy  her,  come  more  often  than  before! 

No,  do  not  listen  to  her,  whatever  she  may  say; 
do  it  to  defy  her,  my  love,  come  every  day! 

To  serenade  you  I have  come, 
should  not  the  master  of  the  house  object. 

A beautiful  daughter  you  have.  It  were 
better  not  to  keep  her  too  strictly  indoors. 

And  if  she’s  already  in  bed,  then  please 
let  her  know  on  my  behalf 
that  her  true  love  came  this  way, 
who  day  and  night  has  had  her  in  his  mind, 
and  that  in  a day  of  four  and  twenty  hours, 

I miss  her  twenty-five. 

What  song  shall  be  sung  to  you 

that  would  be  worthy?  Where  to  find  it? 

I’d  like  best  to  dig  it  from  deep  in  the  earth, 
as  yet  unsung  by  any  creature. 

A song  that  till  today  no  man,  no  woman 
has  heard  or  sung,  not  even  the  oldest. 

No  longer  do  I eat  dry  bread, 

a thorn  in  stuck  in  my  foot. 

In  vain  I look  around  to  the  right  and  left 
and  find  no  one  who  wants  to  love  me. 

Even  if  it  were  only  a little  old  man 
who  showed  me  a little  love  and  respect. 

I mean  for  example  a sort  of  upstanding 
goodlooking, 

honorable  greyhead,  somewhere  about  my  own  age. 
I mean  to  be  quite  frank, 
a little  old  fellow  of  somewhere  about  fourteen. 

My  sweetheart  has  invited  me  to  a meal 

and  hadn’t  even  a home  to  receive  me, 
neither  wood  nor  fireplace  to  boil  or  bake, 
and  the  water  does  not  even  work. 

A trace  of  wine  is  needed 

yet  he  has  no  glasses  in  use; 

the  table  was  narrow,  the  table-cloth  no  better, 

the  bread  like  stone  and  the  knife  completely  dull! 

I inquired  and  I was  told 

handsome  Tony’s  starving  himself  to  death; 
since  love’s  tormented  him  so  badly 
he  eats  seven  loaves  to  a tooth. 

After  meals,  to  steel  his  digestion, 
he  consumes  seven  and  a sausage, 
and  if  Tonina  won’t  ease  his  agony, 
there’ll  soon  be  famine  and  starvation 


Schon  streckt  ich  aus  im  Bert  die  mflden  Glieder, 
Da  tritt  dein  Bildnis  vor  mich  ihn,  du  Traute. 

Gleich  spring  ich  auf,  fahr  in  die  Schuhe  wieder 
Und  wandre  durch  die  Stadt  mit  meiner  Laute. 

Ich  sing  und  spiele,  dass  die  Strasse  schallt; 

So  manche  lauscht — voriiber  bin  ich  bald. 

So  manches  Madchen  hat  mein  Lied  geriihrt, 

Indes  der  Wind  schon  Sang  und  KJang  entfiihrt. 

Du  sagst  mir,  daO  ich  keine  Fiirstin  sei; 

Auch  du  bist  nicht  auf  Spaniens  Thron  entsprossen. 
Nein,  Bester,  stehst  du  auf  bei  Hahnenschrei, 

Fahrst  du  aufs  Feld  und  nicht  in  Staatskarossen. 

Du  spottest  mein  um  meine  Niedrigkeit, 

Doch  Armut  tut  dem  Adel  nichts  zu  Leid. 

Du  spottest,  daC  mir  Krone  fehlt  und  Wappen, 

Und  fahrst  doch  selber  nur  mit  Schusters  Rappen. 


I stretched  out  in  bed  my  weary  limbs, 

when  you  appeared  to  me,  my  love. 

Straight  up  I jump,  slip  on  my  shoes  again 
and  wander  through  the  town  with  my  lute. 

I sing  and  play  and  make  the  street  resound; 
so  many  women  listen — I’m  quickly  by. 

So  many  girls  are  moved  by  what  I sing, 
while  song  and  sound  are  borne  off  on  the  wind. 

You  tell  me  that  I am  no  Princess, 

but  you  are  not  of  Spain's  royal  blood. 

No,  my  dear,  you  get  up  at  the  sunrise 
and  go  to  the  fields,  not  ride  in  a State  coach. 

You  mock  me  for  my  poverty, 
but  poverty  is  no  shame. 

You  mock  me  because  I have  no  crown  nor  crest, 
but  you  yourself  only  ride  on  shank's  pony. 


Partlll 


Wohl  kenn'  ich  Euren  Stand,  der  nicht  gering. 

Ihr  brauchtet  nicht  so  tief  herabzusteigen, 

Zu  lieben  solch  ein  arm  und  niedrig  Ding, 

Da  sich  vor  Euch  die  Allerschonsten  neigen. 

Die  schonsten  Manner  leicht  besiegtet  Ihr, 

Drum  weiB  ich  wohl,  Ihr  treibt  nur  Spiel  mit  mir. 

Ihr  spottet  mein,  man  hat  mich  wamen  wollen, 

Doch  ach,  Ihr  seid  so  schon!  Wer  kann  Euch  grollen? 


Lass  sie  nur  gehn,  die  so  die  Stolze  spielt, 

Das  Wunderkrautlein  aus  dem  Blumenfeld. 

Man  sieht,  wohin  ihr  blankes  Auge  zielt, 

Da  Tag  um  Tag  ein  Andrer  ihr  gefallt. 

Sie  treibt  es  grade  wie  Toscana's  Fluss, 

Dem  jedes  Berggewasser  folgen  muss. 

Sie  treibt  es  wie  der  Amo,  will  mir  sheinen: 

Bald  hat  sie  viel  Bewerber,  bald,  nicht  einen. 

Wie  soil  ich  frohlich  sein  und  lachen  gar, 

Da  du  mir  immer  ziimest  unverhohlen? 

Du  kommst  nur  einmal  alle  hundert  Jahr, 

Und  dann,  als  hatte  man  dir's  anbefohlen. 

Was  kommst  du,  wenn's  die  Deinen  ungem  sehn? 
Gieb  frei  mein  Herz,  dann  magst  du  weiter  gehn. 
Daheim  mit  deinen  Leuten  leb1  in  Frieden, 

Denn  was  der  Himmel  will,  geschieht  hinieden. 

Halt  Frieden  mit  den  Deinigen  zu  Haus, 

Denn  was  der  Himmel  will,  das  bleibt  nicht  aus. 

Was  soil  der  Zorn,  mein  Schatz,  der  dich  erhitzt? 

Ich  bin  mir  keiner  Siinde  ja  bewusst. 

Ach,  lieber  nimm  ein  Messer  wohlgespitzt 
Und  tritt  zu  mir  durchbohre  mir  die  Brust. 

Und  taugt  ein  Messer  nicht,  so  nimm  ein  Schwert, 
Dass  meines  Blutes  Quellgen  Himmel  fahrt. 

Und  taugt  ein  Schwert  nicht,  nimm  des  Dolches  Stahl 
Und  wasch'  in  meinem  Blut  all  meine  Qual. 


I full  well  your  station  is  no  mean  one; 

you  need  not  have  stooped  so  low 

to  love  one  so  humble  and  poor, 

for  the  fairest  of  the  fair  bow  down  before  you. 

You  conquer  so  easily  the  most  handsome  men, 

so  I know  you  only  trifle  with  me. 

You  mock  me-they  tried  to  warn  me. 

But  you  are  so  lovely!  Who  could  be  angry 
with  you. 

She  who  plays  the  haughty  one,  let  her  go. 

The  magic  herb  of  the  flowery  field. 

It’s  clear  what  her  bright  eyes  are  after. 

As  day  after  day  another  man  falls  prey  to  her. 
She  carries  on  just  like  Tuscany’s  river, 

Which  all  mountain  streams  must  follow. 

And  like  the  Amo,  I’m  inclined  to  think 
Now  wooed  by  many,  now  by  none. 

How  can  I be  happy,  how  can  I laugh. 

When  you  are  openly  angry  with  me? 

You  visit  me  once  in  a hundred  years, 

And  then,  it’s  as  though  you  had  been  ordered  to 
come. 

Why  do  you  come  if  you  family  doesn’t  approve? 
Set  my  heart  free,  and  then  go  on  your  way. 

Live  at  home  with  your  family  in  peace. 

For  what  Heaven  wills  happens  on  Earth. 

Live  in  peace  with  you  family  at  home, 

For  what  Heaven  wills  shall  never  fail  to  be. 

Why  this  rage,  my  love,  that  fires  you  so? 

I am  not  aware  of  having  done  anything  wrong. 
Ah!  Take  a knife  instead 
And  plunge  it  into  my  heart. 

If  a knife  won’t  do,  take  a sword, 

So  that  my  blood  spurts  heavenward. 

And,  if  a sword  won’t  do,  take  the  dagger’s  steel, 
And  wash  all  my  torment  in  my  blood. 


Sterb'  ich,  so  hOUt  in  Blumen  meine  Glieder; 

Ich  wiinsche  nicht,  dass  ihr  ein  Grab  mir  grabt. 
Geniiber  jenen  Mauem  legt  mich  nieder, 

Wo  ihr  so  manchmal  mich  gesehen  habt. 

Dort  legt  mich  hin  in  Regen  oder  Wind; 

Gem  sterb'  ich  ist's  um  dich,  geliebtes  Kind. 

Dort  legt  mich  hin  in  Sonnenschein  und  Regen; 

Ich  sterbe  lieblich,  sterb'  ich  deinetwegen. 

Und  steht  Ihr  fruh  am  Morgen  auf  vom  Bette, 

Scheucht  Ihr  vom  Himmel  alle  Wolken  fort, 

Die  Sonne  lockt  Ihr  auf  die  Berge  dort, 

Und  Engelein  erscheinen  um  die  Wette 
Und  bringen  Schuh  und  Kleider  Euch  sofort. 

Dann,  wenn  Ihr  ausgeht  in  die  heil'ge  Mette, 

So  zieht  Ihr  alle  Menschen  mit  Euch  fort, 

Und  wenn  Ihr  naht  der  benedeiten  Statte, 

So  ziindet  Euer  Blick  die  Lampen  an. 

Weihwasser  nehmt  Ihr,  macht  des  Kreuzes  Zeichen 
Und  netzet  Eure  weiBe  Stim  sodann 
Und  neiget  Euch  und  beugt  die  Knie  ingleichen  - 
O wie  holdselig  steht  Euch  alles  an! 

Wie  hold  und  selig  hat  Euch  Gott  begabt, 

Die  Ihr  der  Schonheit  Kron  empfangen  habt! 

Wie  hold  und  selig  wandelt  Ihr  im  Leben; 

Der  Schonheit  Palme  ward  an  Euch  gegeben. 

Benedeit  die  sel'ger  Mutter, 

Die  so  lieblich  dich  geboren, 

So  an  Schonheit  auserkoren, 

Meine  Sehnsucht  fliegt  dir  zu! 

Du  so  lieblich  von  Gebarden, 

Du  die  Holdeste  der  Erden, 

Du  mein  Kleinod,  meine  Wonne, 

SiiBe,  benedeit  bist  du! 

Wenn  ich  aus  der  Feme  schmachte 
Und  betrachte  deine  Schbne, 

Siehe  wie  ich  beb  und  stohne, 

DaB  ich  kaum  es  bergen  kann! 

Und  in  meiner  Brust  gewaltsam 
Fuhl  ich  Flammen  sich  emporen. 

Die  den  Frieden  mir  zerstoren, 

Ach,  der  Wahnsinn  faBt  mich  an! 

Wenn  du,  mein  Liebster,  steigst  zum  Himmel  auf, 

Trag'  ich  mein  Herz  dir  in  der  Hand  entgegen. 

So  liebevoll  umarmst  du  mich  darauf, 

Dann  woll'n  wir  uns  dem  Herm  zu  FiiBen  legen. 

Und  sieht  der  Herrgott  uns're  Liebesschmerzen, 

Macht  er  Ein  Herz  aus  zwei  verliebten  Herzen, 

Zu  Einem  Herzen  fiigt  er  zwei  zusammen, 

Im  Paradies,  umglanzt  von  Himmelsflammen. 

Wie  viele  Zeit  verlor  ich,  dich  zu  lieben! 

Hatt  ich  doch  Gott  geliebt  in  all  der  Zeit, 

Ein  Platz  im  Paradies  war  mir  verschrieben, 

Ein  Heilger  saBe  dann  an  meiner  Seit. 

Und  weil  ich  dich  geliebt,  schon  frisch  Gesicht, 
Verscherzt  ich  mir  des  Paradieses  Licht, 

Und  weil  ich  dich  geliebt,  schon  Veigelein, 

Komm  ich  nun  nicht  ins  Paradies  hinein. 


If  I should  die,  cover  my  limbs  in  flowers; 

I do  not  wish  that  you  should  dig  a grave. 

Lay  me  down  by  yonder  walls, 

Where  so  often  we  have  met. 

There  lay  me  down,  in  rain  or  wind; 

Gladly  I die,  if  it  is  for  you,  dear  child. 

There  lay  me  down  in  sunshine  and  in  rain; 

1 die  sweetly,  if  I die  for  you. 

And  when  you  rise  early  from  your  bed, 

you  chase  away  all  the  clouds  from  the  sky; 
you  lure  the  sun  to  the  mountains, 
and  cherubs  vie  with  each  other 
to  bring  your  shoes  and  clothes. 

Then  when  you  go  to  Mass, 
all  men  are  drawn  to  follow  you, 
and  when  you  approach  the  sanctuary 
they  very  lamps  are  kindled  by  your  glance. 

You  take  holy  water  and  moisten 
your  white  brow,  and  you  cross  yourself, 
as  you  bow  your  head  and  kneel. 

With  what  sweetness  it  all  becomes  you! 

What  grace  and  blessings  had  God  bestowed  you- 
you,  who  received  beauty's  crown! 

You  go  through  life  so  graciously  blessed- 
you  to  whom  beauty's  life  was  given! 

A blessing  on  the  happy  mother 

who  bore  you  so  sweet, 

so  elect  in  beauty- 

my  yearning  wings  its  way  to  you! 

You  so  gracious  of  gesture, 
you  the  fairest  on  earth, 

You  my  jewel,  my  delight, 
sweet  one,  blessed  are  you! 

When  I from  afar  languish 
and  contemplate  your  beauty, 
how  I tremble  and  groan, 
so  that  1 can  hardly  hide  it! 

And  in  my  breast  I feel 
violent  flames  that 
destroy  my  peace, 
ah,  madness  seizes  me! 

When  you,  my  love,  ascend  to  Heaven, 

I’ll  come  to  you,  my  heart  in  hand 
Lovingly  you  will  embrace  me  then, 

Then  let  us  fall  at  the  Lord’s  feet. 

And  when  the  lord  God  beholds  our  love’s 
torment. 

He’ll  make  one  heart  of  two  enamoured  hearts. 
Two  hearts  he’ll  fashion  into  one. 

Lighted  in  Paradise  by  heavenly  fire. 

How  much  time  I lost  in  loving  you! 

Had  I but  adored  God  in  all  that  time, 

A place  in  Paradise  would  now  be  mine, 

A saint  would  then  be  seated  at  my  side. 

And  because  I loved  you,  face  fresh  and  fair, 

1 forfeited  the  light  of  Paradise 
And  because  I loved  you,  fair  violet, 

I now  shall  never  enter  Paradise. 


PartIV 


Wenn  du  mich  mit  den  Augen  streifst  und  lachst, 

Sie  senkst,  und  neigst  das  Kinn  zum  Busen  dann, 
Bitt'  ich,  daB  du  mir  erst  ein  Zeichen  machst, 

Damit  ich  doch  mein  Herz  auch  band'gen  kann, 

DaB  ich  mein  Herz  mag  band'gen,  zahm  und  stil, 
Wenn  es  vor  groBer  Liebe  springen  will, 

DaB  ich  mein  Herz  mag  halten  in  der  Brust, 

Wenn  es  ausbrechen  will  vor  groBer  Lust. 

Gesegnet  sei  das  Grtin  und  wer  es  tragt! 

Ein  griines  KJeid  will  ich  mir  machen  lassen. 

Ein  griines  Kleid  tragt  auch  die  Friihlingsaue, 

Griin  kleidet  sich  der  Liebling  meiner  Augen. 

In  Griin  sich  kleiden  ist  der  Jager  Brauch, 

Ein  griines  Kleid  tragt  mein  Geliebter  auch; 

Das  Griin  steht  alien  Dingen  lieblich  an, 

Aus  Griin  wachst  jede  schone  Frucht  heran. 

O war  dein  Haus  durchsichtig  wie  ein  Glas, 

Mein  Holder,  wenn  ich  mich  voriiberstehle! 

Dann  sah  ich  drinnen  dich  ohn  Unterlass, 

Wie  blickt  ich  dann  nach  dir  mit  ganzer  Seele! 

Wie  viele  Blicke  schickte  mir  dein  Herz, 

Mehr  also  da  Tropfen  hat  der  Fluss  im  Marz! 

Wie  viele  Blicke  schickt  ich  dir  entgegen, 

Mehr  als  da  Tropfen  niederspriihn  im  Regen! 

Heut  nacht  erhob  ich  mich  urn  Mitternacht, 

Da  war  mein  Herz  mir  heimlich  fortgeschlichen. 

Ich  frug:  Herz,  wohin  stiirmst  du  so  mit  Macht? 

Es  sprach:  Nur  Euch  zu  sehn,  sei  es  entwichen. 

Nun  sieh,  wie  muss  es  um  mein  Lieben  stehn; 

Mein  Herz  entweicht  der  Brust,  um  dich  zu  sehn! 

Nicht  langer  kann  ich  singen,  denn  der  Wind 

Weht  stark  und  macht  dem  Atem  was  zu  schaffen. 
Auf  furcht  ich,  daB  die  Zeit  umsonst  verrinnt. 

Ja  war  ich  sicher,  ging  ich  jetzt  nicht  schlafen. 

Ja  wiiBt  ich  was,  wtird  ich  nicht  heimspazieren 
Und  einsam  diese  schone  Zeit  verlieren. 

Schweig  einmal  still,  du  garstger  Schwatzer  dort! 

Zum  Ekel  ist  mir  dein  verwiinschtes  Singen. 

Und  triebst  du  es  bis  morgen  friih  so  fort, 

Doch  wiirde  dir  kein  schmuckes  Lied  gelingen. 
Schweig  einmal  still  und  lege  dich  aufs  Ohr! 

Das  Standchen  eines  Esels  zog  ich  vor. 

O wdBtest  du,  wie  viel  ich  deinetwegen, 

Du  falsche  Renegatin,  litt  zur  Nacht, 

Indes  du  im  verschloBnen  Haus  gelegen 
Und  ich  die  Zeit  im  Freien  zugebracht. 

Als  Rosenwasser  diente  mir  der  Regen, 

Der  Blitz  hat  Liebesbotschaft  mir  gebracht; 

Ich  habe  Wiirfel  mit  dem  Sturm  gespielt, 

Als  unter  deinem  Dach  ich  Wache  hielt. 

Mein  Bett  war  unter  deinem  Dach  bereitet, 

Der  Himmel  lag  als  Decke  drauf  gebreitet. 

Die  Schwelle  deiner  Tiir,  das  war  mein  Kissen  - 
Ich  Armster,  ach,  was  hab  ich  ausstehn  miissen! 


When  you  caress  me  with  a glance  and  laugh, 

lower  your  eyes,  and  bow  your  head, 

I beg  you  for  a warning  sign, 

that  I may  subdue  my  heart, 

and  keep  it  tame  and  still, 

when  it  would  leap  for  love  so  great; 

that  I may  keep  my  heart  within  my  breast, 

when  it  would  burst  forth  for  sheer  joy! 

Blessed  be  green  and  all  that  green  do  wear! 

A green  dress  will  I have  made. 

A green  dress  too  the  springtime  meadow  wears, 
in  green  dresses  the  darling  of  my  eyes. 

In  green  is  the  hunters’  way  to  dress, 
a green  suit  too  my  lover  wears; 
green  all  things  sweetly  favours, 

Out  of  green  grows  every  lovely  fruit. 

Oh,  were  your  house  transparent  as  a glass. 
My  love,  whenever  I steal  past! 

Then,  without  cease,  I could  see  you  within, 

And  how  I’d  gaze  at  you  with  all  my  soul! 

How  many  looks  your  heart  would  send  me. 
More  than  the  river  in  March  has  drops! 

How  many  looks  I would  return, 

more  than  the  drops  that  shower  down  in  rain! 

Last  night  I rose  at  midnight. 

My  heart  had  slipped  away. 

I asked:  heart,  where  do  you  hasten  so? 

Only  to  see  you  had  it  escaped,  it  said. 

See  now  how  my  love  must  be: 
my  heart  slips  from  my  body  to  see  you! 

No  longer  can  I sing,  for  the  wind 

is  strong  and  takes  my  breath  away. 

I fear,  too  that  I waste  my  time. 

I would  not  go  off  and  sleep; 

if  I had  but  one  sign,  I would  not  go  home 

and  waste  this  lovely  night  alone. 

0 you  beastly  ranter,  do  be  quiet! 

1 find  your  cursed  singing  revolting. 

Even  if  you  kept  it  up  ‘til  morning, 
you’d  still  not  manage  a decent  song 
Do  be  quiet  and  get  to  bed! 

I’d  rather  hear  a donkey’s  serenade. 

Oh,  if  you  knew  how  much,  on  your  account, 

false  renegade.  I've  suffered  at  night, 
while  you  lay  in  your  locked  house 
and  I passed  the  time  outside. 

For  rosewater  the  rain  served  me, 
the  lightning  brought  me  tidings  of  love; 

I played  dice  with  the  storm, 
as  under  your  eaves  I kept  watch. 

My  bed  was  made  under  your  eaves, 
the  sky  lay  spread  like  a blanket  above, 
the  threshold  of  your  door,  that  was  my  pillow, 
and  bring  death  to  him  who  decided  to  betray  me 


Verschling  der  Abgrund  meines  Liebsten  Hiitte,  Let  the  abyss  engulf  my  lover’s  house, 


An  ihrer  Stelle  schaum  ein  See  zur  Stunde. 
Bleikugeln  soil  der  Hirrvmel  driiber  schtitten, 
Und  ein  Schlange  hause  dort  im  Grunde. 

Drin  hause  eine  Schlange  gift'ger  Art, 

Die  ihn  vergifte,  der  mir  untreu  ward. 

Drin  hause  ein  Schlange,  giftgeschwollen, 
Und  bring  ihm  Tod,  der  mich  verraten  wollen! 

Ich  hab  in  Penna  einen  Liebsten  wohnen. 

In  der  Maremmeneb'ne  einen  andem, 

Einen  im  schonen  Hafen  von  Ancona, 

Zum  vierten  muB  ich  nach  Viterbo  wandem; 
Ein  andrer  wohnt  in  Casentino  dort, 

Der  nachste  lebt  mit  mir  am  selben  Ort, 

Und  wieder  einen  hab  ich  in  Magione, 

Vier  in  La  Fratta,  zehn  in  Castiglione. 


and  let  a lake  foam  there  this  very  hour. 
Lead  balls  shall  heaven  rain  upon  it, 
and  a serpent  dwell  there  at  the  bottom. 
A poisonous  serpent  there  let  dwell, 
to  poison  him  who  was  untrue  to  me; 
a venom-swollen  serpent  there  let  dwell, 
and  kill  him  who  trial  to  betray  me! 

I have  one  lover  living  in  Penna, 

and  another  in  the  plain  of  Maremma, 
one  in  the  lovely  port  of  Ancona, 
for  the  forth  I must  go  to  Viterbo; 
another  lives  there,  in  Casentino, 
the  next,  where  I live, 
and  I’ve  yet  another  in  Magione, 
four  in  La  Fratta,  ten  in  Castiglione. 


— Paul  Johann  Ludwig  Heyse 
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Prelude  Concert 
Thursday,  August  16,  2001 
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Theatre 


Octet  in  F Major,  D.  803 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
(1797-1828) 


Adagio — Allegro 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Anaante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Andante  molto — Allegro 


Ixi  Chen,  clarinet 
Kathy  Kvitek,  bassoon 
Fritz  Foss,  horn 
Sarah  Pratt,  violin 
Jocelyn  C.  Adelman,  violin 
Michael  T.  Vannoni,  viola 
Guy  Fishman,  cello 
Joseph  H.  Conyers,  double  bass 


This  program  was  prepared  by 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Faculty  Member  Norman  Fischer. 
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Chamber  Music  Recital 
Thursday,  August  1 6,  200 1 
8:30  p.m. 

Theatre 


Lyric  Suite  ALBAN  BERG 

(1885-1935) 

Allegretto  gioviale 
Andante  amoroso 
Allegro  misterioso 
Adagio  appassionato 
Presto  delirando 
Largo  desolato 


Marc  Rovetti,  violin 
Nelly  Kim,  violin 
Jonathan  Vinocour,  viola 
Carolina  Singer,  cello 


String  Quartet  No.  3,  Op.  30  ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 

(1874-1951) 

Moderato 

Adagio 

Intermezzo:  Allegro  moderato 
Rondo:  Molto  moderato 

Elizabeth  Mahler,  violin 
Hana  H.  Kim,  violin 
Mark  Berger,  viola 
Ru-Pei  Yeh,  cello 


INTERMISSION 


Suite,  Op.  29 


ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG 
(1874-1951) 


Ouverture 

Tanzchritte 

Thema  mit  Variationen 
Gigue 


Ludovic  Morlot,  conductor 
Patrick  Hanudel,  B-flat  and  A clarinets 
Gregory  Williams,  E-flat  clarinet 
Louis  DeMartino,  bass  clarinet 
Solomiya  Ivakhiv,  violin 
Anna  Szasz,  viola 
Mara  Kronick,  cello 
Michelle  Schumann,  piano 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Norman  Fischer,  Bonnie  Hampton,  Andrew  Jennings, 

Ursula  Oppens,  and  Peter  Serkin. 
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Vocal  Recital 
Friday,  August  17,  2001  at  1:30  p.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 

Ned  Rorem  (b.1923) 

Evidence  of  Things  Not  Seen 

**The  work  will  be  performed  without  intermission** 

* *Please  hold  your  applause  until  the  end  of  each  group  of  songs  * * 


” Tanglewood 

MUSIC  CENTER 


Part  One:  Beginnings 

James  Bourne,  pianist 


From  Whence  Cometh  Song?  Tracy  Rhodus,  soprano 
Theodore  Roethke  Lynne  McMurtry,  mezzo-soprano 

Glenn  Alamilla,  tenor 
Dann  Mitton,  baritone 


The  Open  Road 
Walt  Whitman 


Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Eudora  Brown,  mezzo-soprano 
Andrew  Lepri  Meyer,  tenor 
D.  Renard  Young,  baritone 


O Where  Are  You  Going? 
W.  H.  Auden 


Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Erika  Rauer,  mezzo-soprano 
William  Ferguson,  tenor 
Mark  Chaundy,  baritone 


The  Rainbow 
William  Wordsworth 


Valerie  MacCarthy,  soprano 
Jason  Henry  Ferrante,  tenor 
Alan  Corbishley,  baritone 


How  Do  I Love  Thee?  Lynne  McMurtry,  mezzo-soprano 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


Life  in  a Love 
Robert  Browning 


Shannon  Melody  Unger,  mezzo-soprano 
Daniel  Hoy,  baritone 


Their  Lonely  Betters  Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 

W.  H.  Auden 


His  Beauty  Sparkles 
Paul  Goodman 


Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Glenn  Alamilla,  tenor 


Boy  with  a Baseball  Glove 
Paul  Goodman 


Randall  Umstead,  tenor 


A Glimpse 
Walt  Whitman 


I Am  He 
Walt  Whitman 


Love  Cannot  Fill 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 


The  More  Loving  One 
W.  H.  Auden 


Hymn  for  Morning 
Thomas  Ken 


I Saw  a Mass 
John  Woolman 


The  Comfort  of  Friends 
William  Penn 


A Dead  Statesman 
Rudyard  Kipling 

The  Candid  Man 
Stephen  Crane 


Comment  on  War 
Langston  Hughes 

A Learned  Man 
Stephen  Crane 


Daniel  Hoy,  baritone 


Jason  Henry  Ferrante,  tenor 


Shannon  Melody  Unger,  mezzo-soprano 


Alan  Corbishley,  baritone 


Tutti 


Part  Two:  Middles 

Caleb  Harris,  pianist 

Eudora  Brown,  mezzo-soprano 


Lynne  McMurtry,  mezzo-soprano 


William  Ferguson,  tenor 


Tracy  Rhodus,  soprano 
Shannon  Melody  Unger,  mezzo-soprano 
Jason  Henry  Ferrante,  tenor 
Alan  Corbishley,  baritone 


Valerie  MacCarthy,  soprano 
Erika  Rauer,  mezzo-soprano 


Shannon  Mercer,  soprano 
Lynne  McMurtry,  mezzo-soprano 
Glenn  Alamilla,  tenor 


Dear,  Though  the  Night 
W.  H.  Auden 

D.  Renard  Young,  baritone 

Requiescat 
Oscar  Wilde 

Tracy  Rhodus,  soprano 
Eudora  Brown,  mezzo-soprano 
D.  Renard  Young,  baritone 

Is  My  Team  Ploughing? 
Alfred  Edward  Housman 

Randall  Umstead,  tenor 
Dann  Mitton,  baritone 

As  I Walked  Out  One  Evening 
W.  H.  Auden 

Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Eudora  Brown,  mezzo-soprano 
Andrew  Lepri  Meyer,  tenor 
Daniel  Hoy,  baritone 

The  Sick  Wife 
Jane  Kenyon 

Erika  Rauer,  mezzo-soprano 

Now  Is  the  Dreadful  Midnight 
Paul  Goodman 

Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 

Hymn  for  Evening 
Thomas  Ken 

Tutti 

Part  Three:  Ends 

Michael  Schuetze,  pianist 

He  Thinks  Upon  His  Death  Dann  Mitton,  baritone 


Julien  Green 

On  an  Echoing  Road 
Colette 

Valerie  MacCarthy,  soprano 
Erika  Rauer,  mezzo-soprano 

A Terrible  Disaster 
Paul  Goodman 

Andrew  Lepri  Meyer,  tenor 

Come  In 
Robert  Frost 

Tracy  Rhodus,  soprano 

The  Old  Men  Admiring 
Themselves  in  the  Water 
William  Butler  Yeats 

Martha  Angeline  Guth,  soprano 
Eudora  Brown,  mezzo-soprano 
Daniel  Hoy,  baritone 

End  of  the  Day 
Charles  Baudelaire 

Lynne  McMurtry,  mezzo-soprano 
Randall  Umstead,  tenor 

Faith 

Mark  Doty 

Mark  Chaundy,  baritone 

Even  Now 
Paul  Monette 

Glen  Alamilla,  tenor 

Evidence  of  Things  Not  Seen 
William  Penn 

Tutti 

This  program  was  prepared  by  Tangle  wood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Kayo  Iwama,  Karl  Paulnack,  and  Alan  Smith. 
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TEXTS  FOR  EVIDENCE  OF  THINGS  NOT  SEEN 


Part  One:  Beginnings 

1.  From  Whence  Cometh  Song? 

From  whence  cometh  song? — 

From  the  tear,  far  away, 

From  the  hound  giving  tongue, 

From  the  quarry’s  weak  cry. 

From  whence,  love? 

From  the  dirt  in  the  street. 

From  the  bolt  stuck  in  the  groove, 

From  the  cur  at  my  feet. 

Whence,  death? 

From  dire  hell’s  mouth, 

From  the  ghost  without  breath, 

The  wind  shifting  south. 

— Theodore  Roethke  (1908-1963) 


2.  The  Open  Road 

Afoot  and  light-hearted,  I take  the  open  road, 

Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 

The  long  brown  path  before  me,  leading  wherever  I choose. 

Henceforth  I ask  not  good  fortune — I myself  am  good  fortune. 

—Walt  Whitman  (1819-1892) 


3.  O Where  Are  You  Going?  (from  “Five  Songs”) 


“O  where  are  you  going?”  said  reader  to  rider, 

“That  valley  is  fatal  when  furnaces  burn. 

Yonder’s  the  midden  whose  odors  will  madden, 

That  gap  is  the  grave  where  the  tall  return.” 

“O  do  you  imagine,  said  fearer  to  farer, 

“That  dusk  will  delay  on  your  path  to  the  pass, 

Your  diligent  looking  discover  the  lacking, 

Your  footsteps  feel  from  granite  to  grass?” 

“O  what  was  that  bird,”  said  horror  to  hearer, 

“Did  you  see  that  shape  in  the  twisted  trees? 

Behind  you  swifdy  the  figure  comes  sofdy, 

The  spot  on  your  skin  is  a shocking  disease.” 

“Out  of  the  house” — said  rider  to  reader, 

“Yours  never  will” — said  farer  to  fearer, 

“They’re  looking  for  you” — said  hearer  to  horror, 

As  he  left  them  there,  as  he  left  them  there. 

— W.  H.  Auden  (1907-1973) 


4.  The  Rainbow 


My  heart  leaps  up  when  I behold 
A rambow  in  the  sky; 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 

So  it  is  now  I am  a man; 

So  be  it  when  I shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die! 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 

And  I could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  in  natural  piety. 


— William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850) 


5.  How  Do  I Love  Thee? 


How  do  I love  thee?  Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I love  thee  to  the  depths  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  the  Grace. 

I love  thee  to  the  level  of  everyday’s 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 

I love  thee  freely  as  men  strive  for  Right; 

I love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 

I love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood’s  faith. 

I love  thee  with  a love  I seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  samts. — I love  thee  with  the  breath. 

Smiles,  tear,  of  all  my  life! — and,  if  God  choose, 

I shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 


— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1806-1861) 


6.  Life  in  a Love 


Escape  me? 

Never — 

Beloved. 

While  I am  I,  and  you  are  you. 

So  long  as  the  world  contains  us  both, 

Me  the  loving  and  you  the  loth, 

While  the  one  eludes,  must  the  other  pursue. 

My  life  is  a fault  at  last,  I fear— 

It  seems  too  much  like  a fate,  indeed! 

Though  I do  my  best  I shall  scarce  succeed — 

But  what  if  I fail  of  purpose  here? 

It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain, 

To  dry  one’s  eyes  and  laugh  at  a fall. 

And  baffled,  get  up  to  begin  again, — 

So  the  chase  takes  up  one’s  life,  that’s  all. 

While,  look  but  once  from  your  farthest  bound, 

At  me  so  deep  in  the  dusk  and  dark. 

No  sooner  the  old  hope  drops  to  the  ground 
Than  a new  one,  straight  to  the  self-same  mark, 

I shape  me — 

Ever 

Removed! 

— Robert  Browning  (1812-1889) 


7.  Their  Lonely  Betters 


As  I listened  from  a beach-chair  in  the  shade 
To  all  the  noise  that  my  garden  made, 

It  seemed  to  me  only  proper  that  words 
Should  be  withheld  from  vegetables  and  birds. 

A robin  with  no  Christian  name  ran  through 
The  Robin-Anthem  which  was  all  it  knew, 

All  rustling  flowers  for  some  third  party  waited 
To  say  which  pairs,  if  any,  should  get  mated. 

None  of  them  was  capable  of  lying, 

There  was  not  one  which  knew  that  it  was  dying! 
Or  could  have  with  a rhythm  or  a rhyme 
Assumed  responsibility  for  time. 

Let  them  leave  language  to  their  lonely  betters 
Who  count  some  days  and  long  for  certain  letters; 
We,  too,  make  noises  when  we  laugh  or  weep: 
Words  are  for  those  with  promises  to  keep. 


—IF.  H.  Auden 


8.  His  Beauty  Sparkles 


His  Beauty  Sparkles,  his  big  eyes  blaze, 

His  moist  teeth  gleam,  and  his  wide  smile 
Turns  up  a lamp  that  was  aglow, 

His  laughing- wrinkles  crackle  like  a campfire, 

The  flush  across  his  neck 
is  like  that  slowly  burning  ruby 
I drowned  in  swimming  for  tomorrow 
West  into  the  blushing  sun. 

— Paul  Goodman  (1911-1972) 

9.  Boy  with  a Baseball  Glove 

See  now  the  beauty  with  the  glove 
and  hands  on’s  hips  and  head  held  high 
arrest  me,  to  be  in  love 
when  on  an  easy  way  was  I. 

In  Eire  would  the  same 
be  standing  with  a fish 

and  canvas  clothes  and  legs  astride  upon  the  landing 
and  make  the  Irish  poet  pause. 

Each  time  to  pleasure  had  with  ease 
since  won,  I go  without  a care, 
a Messenger  from  overseas  appears 
and  arrests  me  there. 


— Paul  Goodman 


10.  A Glimp  se 


One  flitting  glimpse,  caught  through  an  mterstice, 

Of  a crowd  of  workmen  and  drivers  m a bar-room  around  the 
stove  late  of  a wmter  night,  and  I unremarked  in  a corner. 

Of  a youth  who  loves  me  and  whom  I love,  silendy  approaching, 
and  seating  himself  near,  that  he  may  hold  me  by  the  hand, 

A long  while  amid  the  noises  of  coming  and  going,  of  drinking  and 
oath  and  smutty  jest; 

That  we  two,  content,  happy,  m just  being  together,  speaking  litde, 
perhaps  not  a word. 

—Walt  Whitman 


1 1.  I Am  He 


I am  he  that  aches  with  love; 

Does  the  earth  gravitate?  does  not  all  matter,  aching,  attract 
all  matter? 

So  the  body  of  me  to  all  I meet  or  know. 

— Walt  Whitman 


12.  Love  Cannot  Fill 


Love  cannot  fill  the  thickened  lung  with  breath, 
Nor  clean  the  blood,  nor  set  the  fractured  bone; 
Yet  many  a man  is  making  friends  with  death 
Even  as  I speak,  for  lack  of  love  alone. 


— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  (1892-1950) 


13.  The  More  Loving  One 


Looking  up  at  the  stars,  I know  quite  well 
That,  for  all  they  care,  I can  go  to  hell, 

But  on  earth  indifference  is  the  least 
We  have  to  dread  from  Man  or  beast. 

How  should  we  like  it  were  stars  to  burn 
With  a passion  for  us  we  could  not  return? 

If  equal  affections  cannot  be, 

Let  the  more  loving  one  be  me. 

Admirer  as  I think  I am 
Of  stars  that  do  not  give  a damn, 

I cannot,  now  I see  them,  say 
I missed  one  terribly  all  day. 

Were  all  the  stars  to  disappear  or  die, 

I should  learn  to  look  at  an  empty  sky 
And  feel  its  total  dark  sublime 
Though  this  might  take  me  a little  time. 

— W.  H.  Auden 


1 4.  Hymn  for  Morning 

Wake  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run; 

Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and  joyful  rise 
To  pay  thy  morning  sacrifice. 

Redeem  thy  misspent  moments  past 
And  live  this  day  as  if  the  last; 
Improve  thy  talent  with  due  care; 

For  the  great  day  thyself  prepare. 

Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere, 

Thy  conscience  as  the  noon  day  clear; 
Think  how  all-seeing  God  the  ways 
And  all  thy  secret  thoughts  surveys. 


Wake,  and  lift  up  thyself,  my  heart, 

And  with  the  angels  bear  thy  part, 

Who  all  night  long  unwearied  sing 
High  praises  to  the  eternal  King. 

Amen.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 

—Thomas  Ken  (1637-1711) 


Part  Two:  Middles 

15.  I Saw  a Mass  (from  “Journal”) 

...I  saw  a mass  of  matter  of  a dull  gloomy  color.. .and  was 
informed  that  this  mass  was  human  beings  in  as  great  misery  as 
they  could  be,  and  live,  and  that  I was  mixed  in  with  them,  and 
henceforth  I might  not  consider  myself  as  a distinct  or  separate  being. 

—John  Woolman  (1720-1772) 


16.  The  Comfort  of  Friends 


O the  rapes,  fires,  murders,  and  rivers  of  blood  that  lie  at  thedoors 
of  professed  Christians!  If  this  be  godly,  what’s  devilish?  If  this  be 
Christian,  what  paganism?  What’s  anti-Chnstian  but  to  make  God  a party 
to  their  wickedness? 

Time  past  is  none  of  thine?  ‘Tis  not  what  thou  wast  but  what 
thou  art.  God  will  be  daily  looked  into.  Did’st  thou  eat  yesterday?  That 
feedeth  thee  not  today. 

They  that  love  beyond  the  World,  cannot  be  separated  by  it. 

Death  cannot  kill  what  never  dies.  Nor  can  spirits  ever  be  divided  that 
love  and  live  in  the  same  Divine  Principle;  the  Root  and  Record  of  their 
Friendship. 

This  is  the  Comfort  of  Friends,  that  though  they  may  be  said  to 
Die,  yet  their  Friendship  and  Society  are,  in  the  best  Sense,  ever  present, 
because  Immortal. 


William  Penn  (1644-1718) 


17.  A Dead  Statesman 


I could  not  dig:  I dared  not  rob: 

Therefore  I lied  to  please  the  mob. 

Now  all  my  lies  are  proved  untrue 
And  I must  face  the  men  I slew. 

What  tale  shall  serve  me  here  among 
Mine  angry  and  defrauded  young? 

— Rudyard  Kipling  (1865-1936) 

18.  The  Candid  Man 


Forth  went  the  candid  man 
And  spoke  freely  to  the  wind — 

When  he  looked  about  him  he  was  in  a far  strange  country. 

Forth  went  the  candid  man 
and  spoke  freely  to  the  stars — 

Yellow  light  tore  sight  from  his  eyes. 

“My  good  fool,”  said  a learned  bystander, 

“Your  operations  are  mad.” 

“You  are  too  candid,”  cried  the  candid  man. 

And  when  his  stick  left  the  head  of  the  learned  bystander 
It  was  two  sticks. 

— Stephen  Crane  (1871-1 900) 


19.  Comment  on  War 


Let  us  kill  off  youth 
For  the  sake  of  truth. 

We  who  are  old  know  what  truth  is — 
Truth  is  a bundle  of  vicious  lies 
Tied  together  and  sterilized — 

A war-maker’s  bait  for  unwise  youth 
To  kill  each  other 
For  the  sake  of 
Truth. 


— JL angst  on  Hughes  (1902-1967) 


20.  A Learned  Man 
A learned  man  came  to  me  once. 

He  said,  “I  know  the  way — come.” 

And  I was  overjoyed  at  this. 

Together  we  hastened. 

Soon,  too  soon  were  we 
Where  my  eyes  were  useless, 

And  I knew  not  the  ways  of  my  feet. 

I clung  to  the  hand  of  my  friend: 

But  at  last  he  cried,  “I  am  lost.” 

— Stephen  Crane 


21.  Dear.  Though  the  Night 

Dear  though  the  night  is  gone 
Its  dream  still  haunts  today, 
That  brought  us  to  a room, 
Cavernous,  lofty  as 
A railway  terminus, 

And  crowded  m that  room 
Were  beds,  and  we  m one 
In  a far  corner  lay. 

Our  whisper  woke  no  clocks, 
We  kissed  and  I was  glad 
At  everything  you  did, 
Indifferent  to  those 
Who  sat  with  hostile  eyes 
In  pairs  on  every  bed, 

Arms  round  each  other’s  necks, 
Inert  and  vaguely  sad. 
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O but  what  worm  of  guilt 
Or  what  malignant  doubt 
Am  I the  victim  of, 

That  you  then,  unabashed, 
Did  what  I never  wished, 
Confessed  another  love; 
And  I,  submissive,  felt 
Unwanted  and  went  out. 


— W.  H.  Auden 


22.  Requiescat 

Tread  lightly,  she  is  near 
under  the  snow, 
Speak  gendy,  she  can  hear 
The  daisies  grow. 

All  her  bright  golden  hair 
Tarnished  with  rust 
She  that  was  young  and  fair 
Fallen  to  dust. 

Lily-white,  white  as  snow, 

She  hardly  knew 
She  was  a woman,  so 

Sweedy  she  grew. 

Coffin-board,  heavy  stone, 
Lie  on  her  breast, 

I vex  my  heart  alone 
She  is  at  rest. 

Peace,  Peace,  she  cannot  hear 
Lyre  or  sonnet, 

All  my  life’s  buried  here. 

Heap  earth  upon  it. 


Oscar  Wilde  (1854-1900) 


23.  Is  My  Team  Ploughing? 


“Is  my  team  ploughing 

That  I was  used  to  drive 

And  hear  the  harness  jingle 

When  I was  man  alive?” 

Ay,  the  horses  trample, 

The  harness  jingle  now; 

No  change  though  you  lie  under 

The  land  you  used  to  plough. 

“Is  my  girl  happy, 

That  I found  hard  to  leave, 

And  has  she  tired  of  weepmg 

As  she  lies  down  at  eve?” 

Ay,  she  lies  down  lightiy, 

She  lies  down  not  to  weep: 

Your  girl  is  well  contented. 

Be  still  my  lad  and  sleep. 

“Is  my  friend  hearty, 

Now  I am  thin  and  pme, 

And  has  he  found  to  sleep  in 

A better  bed  than  mine?” 

Yes,  lad,  I lie  easy, 

I lie  as  lads  would  choose; 

I cheer  a dead  man’s  sweetheart, 
Never  ask  me  whose. 


— Alfred  Edward  Housman  (1859-1936) 


O but  what  worm  of  guilt 
Or  what  malignant  doubt 
Am  I the  victim  of, 

That  you  then,  unabashed. 
Did  what  I never  wished, 
Confessed  another  love; 
And  I,  submissive,  felt 
Unwanted  and  went  out. 


— W.  H.  Auden 


22.  Requiescat 

Tread  lighdy,  she  is  near 
under  the  snow, 
Speak  gendy,  she  can  hear 
The  daisies  grow. 

All  her  bright  golden  hair 
Tarnished  with  rust 
She  that  was  young  and  fair 
Fallen  to  dust. 

Lily-white,  white  as  snow, 

She  hardly  knew 
She  was  a woman,  so 

Sweedy  she  grew. 

Coffin-board,  heavy  stone, 
Lie  on  her  breast, 

I vex  my  heart  alone 
She  is  at  rest. 

Peace,  Peace,  she  cannot  hear 
Lyre  or  sonnet, 

All  my  life’s  buried  here, 

Heap  earth  upon  it. 


— Oscar  Wilde  (1854-1 900) 


23.  Is  My  Team  Ploughing? 


“Is  my  team  ploughing 

That  I was  used  to  drive 

And  hear  the  harness  jingle 

When  I was  man  alive?” 

Ay,  the  horses  trample, 

The  harness  jingle  now; 

No  change  though  you  he  under 

The  land  you  used  to  plough. 

“Is  my  girl  happy, 

That  I found  hard  to  leave, 

And  has  she  tired  of  weeping 

As  she  lies  down  at  eve?” 

Ay,  she  lies  down  lightiy, 

She  lies  down  not  to  weep: 

Your  girl  is  well  contented. 

Be  stall  my  lad  and  sleep. 

“Is  my  friend  hearty, 

Now  I am  thin  and  pme, 

And  has  he  found  to  sleep  in 

A better  bed  than  mine?” 

Yes,  lad,  I he  easy, 

I he  as  lads  would  choose; 

I cheer  a dead  man’s  sweetheart, 
Never  ask  me  whose. 


— Alfred  Edward  Housman  (1859-1936) 


24.  As  I Walked  Out  One  Evening 


As  I walked  out  one  evening 

Walking  down  Bristol  Street, 

The  crowds  upon  the  pavement 

Were  fields  of  harvest  wheat. 

And  down  by  the  brimming  river 
I heard  a lover  sing 

Under  an  arch  of  the  railway: 

“Love  has  no  ending. 

“I’ll  love  you,  dear.  I’ll  love  you 

Till  China  and  Africa  meet 

And  the  river  jumps  over  the  mountain 
And  the  salmon  smg  in  the  street. 

“The  years  shall  run  like  rabbits 
For  in  my  arms  I hold 

The  Flower  of  the  Ages 

And  the  first  love  of  the  world.” 

But  all  the  clocks  in  the  city 

Began  to  whirr  and  chime: 

“O  let  not  Time  deceive  you, 

You  cannot  conquer  Time. 

“In  headaches  and  in  worry 

Vaguely  life  leaks  away 

And  Time  will  have  his  fancy 
To-morrow  or  today. 

“O  plunge  your  hands  in  water 

Plunge  them  in  up  to  the  wrist; 

Stare,  stare  at  the  basin 

And  wonder  what  you’ve  missed. 


“The  glacier  knocks  in  the  cupboard, 

The  desert  sighs  in  the  bed, 

And  the  crack  in  the  teacup  opens 

A lane  to  the  land  of  the  dead. 

“O  stand,  stand  in  the  window 

As  the  tears  scald  and  start; 

You  shall  love  your  crooked  neighbour 
With  your  crooked  heart.” 

It  was  late,  late  in  the  evening, 

The  lovers  they  were  gone; 

The  clocks  had  ceased  their  chiming 
And  the  deep  river  ran  on. 

— W.  H.  Auden 


25.  The  Sick  Wife 


The  sick  wife  stayed  in  the  car 
while  he  bought  a few  groceries. 

Not  yet  fifty, 

she  had  learned  what  it’s  like 
not  to  be  able  to  button  a button. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  day — 

and  so  only  mothers  with  small  children 

or  retire  couples 

stepped  through  the  muddy  parking  lot. 

Dry  cleaning  swung  and  gleamed  on  hangers 
in  the  cars  of  the  prosperous. 

How  easily  they  moved — 

with  such  freedom, 

even  the  old  and  relatively  infirm. 

The  windows  began  to  steam  up. 

The  cars  on  either  side  of  her 
pulled  away  so  briskly 
that  it  made  her  sick  at  heart. 


— -Jane  Kenyon  (1947-1995) 


26.  Now  Is  the  Dreadful  Midnight 

Now  is  the  dreadful  midnight  you 
have  to  do  what  you  want  to  do 

not  by  your  will  which  is  afraid 
but  by  my  hand  upon  you  laid. 

My  hand  withheld  almost  too  long 
moves  by  lust,  its  grip  is  strong 

and  callous,  it  has  turned  to  fire 
the  arpeggios  of  a lyre 

and  we  love  carelessly 

who  gravely  love  Saint  Harmony. 

Resist  not,  nor  can  you  resist,  the  cries 
that  in  your  bowels  rise 

while  I to  song  shall  modify 
and  neither  of  us  will  ever  die. 

— Paul  Goodman 

27.  Hymn  for  Evening 

All  praise  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night 
For  the  blessings  of  the  light; 

Keep  me,  O keep  me,  King  of  kings, 

Beneath  thine  own  almighty  wings. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  the  dear  Son, 

The  ill  that  I have  done; 

That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  thee, 

I,  ere  I sleep,  at  peace  must  be. 


May  my  soul  on  thee  repose 
And  with  sleep  mine  eyelids  close; 
Sleep  shall  me  more  vigorous  make 
To  serve  my  God  when  I awake. 
Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 


— Thomas  Ken 


Part  Three:  Ends 

28.  He  Thinks  Upon  His  Death  (from  “L’Autre  Sommeil”) 

[Pour  la  premiere  fois,  je  pensais  a mort  comme  a une  chose  reele  et 
certaine.  L’air  tiede  agite  par  la  brise,  le  soleil,  l’ombre  des  feuilles  sur  mes 
mains,  il  me  semblait  que  tout  ne  parlait  que  de  cela,  mais  que  jusqu’  a 
cette  minute  je  ne  l’avais  pas  compris.  Un  jour  viendrait  ou  mon  coeur 
battrait  une  fois  encore,  puis  s’arreterait  de  souffrir.  Pour  d’autres  que 
moi  le  vent  passerait  murmurant  dans  les  arbres,  pour  d’autres  jeunes 
hommes  au  cceur  lourd,  mais  j’ecoutais  aujourd’hui  sans  terreur  ne  regret 
cette  voix  inquiete  de  m’mtruire  et  qui  me  predisait  dans  la  lumiere  d’un 
jour  d’ete  la  fin  de  toute  vie.] 

For  the  first  time  I thought  of  my  own  death  as  a sure  and  real  thing. 

The  warm  air  moved  by  the  breeze,  the  shadow  of  leaves  on  my  hands,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  things  spoke  only  of  that,  but  until  this  moment  I 
had  not  understood.  A day  would  come  when  my  heart  would  beat  one 
last  time,  then  would  cease  its  suffering.  For  others  the  wind  would  pass 
murmuring  through  the  trees,  for  other  young  men  with  heavy  hearts;  but 
today  I listened  with  neither  terror  nor  regret  for  this  troubled  voice  to 
instruct  me,  and  which  foresaw  in  the  light  of  a summer  day  the  end  of  all 
life. 


— J alien  Green  (b.  1900) 


29.  On  an  Echoing  Road  (from  “L’Etoile  Verper”) 


[Sur  une  route  sonore  s’accorde,  puis  se  desaccorde  pour  s’accorder 
encore,  le  trot  de  deux  chevaux  atteles  en  paire,  guides  par  la  meme  main. 
Plume  et  aiguille,  habitude  de  travail  et  sage  envie  d’y  mettre  fin  lient 
amide,  se  seoarent,  se  reconcilient...Mes  lents  corsaires,  tachez  a aller  de 
compagnie:  je  vois  d’ici  le  bout  de  la  route.] 

On  an  echoing  road,  trotting  m unison,  now  out  of  step,  now  as  one 
again,  are  horses  saddled  together,  guided  by  a single  hand.  The  needle 
and  the  pen,  the  habit  of  work  and  the  sly  urge  to  quit  the  habit,  make 
friends  with  each  other,  then  separate,  then  reconcile  again.  ...O  my  slow 
steeds,  pull  now  together:  from  here  I can  see  the  end  of  the  road. 

Colette  (1873-1954) 


30.  A Terrible  Disaster 


A terrible  disaster  befell  me 
long  ago,  no  newsy  story, 

I was  in  love,  my  love  was  not  requited, 

I missed  the  easy  boat  of  happiness 

smce  when  many  a thing  is  possible 
to  those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  love 
has  been  impossible  to  me  who  lack 
conviction  the  world  is  ordered  for  the  best. 

A disastrous  and  terrible  simple  fate 

I share  in  common  with  many  other  folk 

and  maybe  we  had  all  been  better  off 

if  we  had  died  then  when  our  hearts  were  broken. 


— Paul  Goodman 


31.  Come  In 


As  I came  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 

Thrush  music — hark! 

Now  it  was  dusk  outside, 

Inside  it  was  dark. 

Too  dark  m the  woods  for  a bird 

By  sleight  of  wing 

To  better  its  perch  for  the  night, 

Though  it  could  stall  sing. 

The  last  of  the  light  of  the  sun 
That  had  died  in  the  west 
Stall  lived  for  one  song  more 
In  a thrush’s  breast.” 

Far  in  the  pillared  dark 
Thrush  music  went — 

Almost  like  a call  to  come  in 
To  the  dark  and  lament. 

But  no,  I was  out  for  the  stars: 

I would  not  come  in. 

I meant  not  even  if  asked, 

And  I hadn’t  been. 

—Robert  Frost  (1874-1963) 

32.  The  Old  Men  Admiring  Themselves  m the  Water 

I heard  the  old,  old  men  say, 

“Everything  alters. 

And  one  by  one  we  drop  away.” 

They  had  hands  like  claws,  and  their  knees 
Were  twisted  like  the  old  thorn-trees 
By  the  waters. 

I heard  the  old,  old  men  say, 

“All  that’s  beautiful  drifts  away, 

Like  the  waters.” 


— William  Butler  Yeats  (1865-1939) 


33.  End  of  the  Day  [La  Fin  de  la  Joumee] 


[Sous  une  lumiere  blafarde 
Court,  danse  et  se  tord  sans  raison 
La  Vie,  impudente  et  criarde. 

Aussi,  sitot  qu’a  l’horizon 
La  nuit  voluptueuse  monte, 

Apaisant  tout,  meme  la  honte, 

Le  Poete  se  dit:  “Enfin! 

Mon  esprit,  comme  mes  vertebres, 
Invoque  ardemment  le  repos; 

Le  cceur  plein  de  songes  funebres, 

Je  vais  me  coucher  sur  le  dos 
Et  me  rouler  dans  vos  ndaux, 

O rafraichissantes  tenebres!”] 

In  fading  light 

Life  dances,  twists,  and  crazily  rushes, 
impudent  and  shrill,  while 
Night  rises, 

appeasing  all,  even  hunger, 
hiding  all,  even  shame, 

The  Poet  whispers  to  himself: 

Finally! 

while  body  and  soul 

long  desperately  for  rest, 

my  heat  seethes  with  deathly  dreams. 

Let  me  lie  on  my  back 

and  enshroud  myself  in  your  curtams, 

O nourishing  darkness! 


— Charles  Baudelaire  (1 821  -1 867) 


34.  Faith  (from  “Atlantis”) 


“I’ve  been  having  these 

awful  dreams,  each  a little  different, 

though  the  core’s  the  same — 

we’re  walking  in  a field, 

Wally  and  Arden  and  I,  a stretch  of  grass 
with  a highway  running  beside  it, 

or  a path  in  the  woods  that  opens 
onto  a road.  Everything’s  fine, 
then  the  dog  sprints  ahead  of  us, 

excited;  we’re  calling  but 

he’s  racing  down  a scent  and  doesn’t  hear  us, 

and  that’s  when  he  goes 

onto  the  highway.  I don’t  want  to  describe  it. 
Sometimes  it’s  brutal  and  over, 
and  others  he’s  stuck  and  takes  off 

so  we  don’t  know  where  he  is 
or  how  bad.  This  wakes  me 
every  night  now,  and  I stay  awake; 

I’m  afraid  if  I sleep  I’ll  go  back 
into  the  dream.  It’s  been  six  months 
almost  exacdy,  since  the  doctor  wrote 

not  even  a real  work 
but  an  acronym,  a vacant 
four-letter  cypher 

that  draws  meaning  into  itself, 
reconstitutes  the  world. 

We  tried  to  say  it  was  just 
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a word;  we  tried  to  admit 

it  had  power  and  thus  to  nullify  it 

by  means  of  our  own  acknowledgement. 

I know  the  current  wisdom: 

bright  hope,  the  power  of  wishing  you’re  well. 

He’s  just  so  tired,  though  nothing 

shows  at  any  tests.  Nothing, 

the  doctor  say,  detectable; 

the  doctor  doesn’t  hear  what  I do, 

that  trickling,  steadily  rising  nothing 
that  makes  him  sleep  all  day, 
vanish  into  fever’s  trances  afternoons, 

and  I swear  sometimes 

when  I put  my  head  to  his  chest 

I can  hear  the  virus  humming 

like  a refrigerator. 

Which  is  what  makes  me  think 
you  can  take  your  positive  attitude 

and  go  straight  to  hell. 

We  don’t  have  a future, 
we  have  a dog.  Who  is  he? 

Soul  without  a speech, 

sheer,  tireless  faith, 

he  is  that-which-goes-forward, 

black  muzzle,  black  paws 
scouting  what’s  ahead; 
he  is  where  we’ll  be  hit  first 

he’s  the  part  of  us 
that’s  going  to  get  it. 

I’m  hardly  awake  on  our  morning  walk 


— always  just  me  and  Arden  now — 
and  sometimes  I am  still 
in  the  thrall  of  the  dream, 

which  is  why,  when  he  took  a step  onto  Commercial 
before  I’d  looked  both  ways, 

I screamed  his  name  and  grabbed  his  collar. 

And  there  I was  on  my  knees, 
both  arms  around  his  neck 
and  nothing  coming, 

and  when  I looked  into  that  bewildered  face 
I realized  I didn’t  know  what  it  was  I was  shouting  at, 
I didn’t  know  who  I was  trying  to  protect.” 


— Mark  Doty  (b.  1953) 


35.  Even  Now 


...even  now  the  night  jasmine  is  pouring 

its  white  delirium  in  the  dark  and  I 

will  not  have  it  if  you  can’t  I shut  all 

windows  still  it  seeps  in  with  the  gaudy 

oaths  of  spring  Oh  help  be  somewhere  near 

so  I can  endure  this  drunk  intrusion 

of  promise  where  is  the  walled  place  where  we 

can  walk  untouched  or  must  I be  content 

with  a wedding  I almost  didn’t  witness 

the  evidence  all  but  lost  no  oath  no  ring 

but  the  truth  sealed  to  hold  against  the  fate  of  [one] 

...who  fears  his  women 

and  men  too  full  of  laughter  far  brother 

if  you  should  pass  beneath  our  cypresses 

you  who  are  a praying  man  your  god  can 

go  to  hell  but  smce  you  are  so  inclined 

pray  that  my  friend  and  I be  still  together 

just  like  this  at  the  Mount  of  Olives  blessed 

by  the  last  of  an  ancient  race  who  loved 

youth  and  laughter  and  beautiful  tilings  so  much 

they  couldn’t  stop  singing  and  we  were  the  song. 

— Paul  Monette  ( 1 945- 1 995) 


36.  Evidence  of  Thmgs  not  Seen 

...Faith  lights  us,  even  through  the  grave,  being  the  Evidence  of  Things 
not  Seen.  And  this  is  the  Comfort  of  the  Good,  that  the  Grave  cannot 
hold  them,  and  that  they  live  as  soon  as  they  die.  For  Death  is  no  more 
than  the  Turning  of  us  over  from  time  to  Eternity.  Death  then,  being  the 
Way  and  Condition  of  Life,  we  cannot  love  to  live,  if  we  cannot  bear  to 
die... 


— William  Penn 
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"A  last  song,  and  a very  last,  and  yet  another. . . " 


from  La  chanson  d'Eve  (van  Lerberghe)  GABRJEL-URBAIN  FAURE 

(1845-1924) 

Paradis 
Prima  verba 
Roses  ardentes 
Comrae  Dieu  rayonne 
L’aube  blanche 
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V chetyryokh  styenakh 

Myenya  ty  v tolpye 

Okonchen  prazdny,  shumny  dyen’ 

Skuchay 
Nad  ryekoy 
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from  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen 


GUSTAV  MAHLER 
(1860-1911) 


Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht 
Ging  heut'  Morgen  iiber's  Feld 
Ich  hab'  ein  gluhend  Messer 

Shannon  Melody  Unger,  mezzo-soprano 
David  Santos,  piano 


Banalites  (Apollinaire)  FRANCIS  POULENC 

(1899-1963) 

Chanson  d’Orkenis 
Hotel 

Fagnes  de  Wallonie 
Voyage  a Paris 
Sanglots 


Mark  Chaundy,  baritone 
David  Santos,  piano 


from  Lieder  und  Gesange,  opus  40  ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

(1810-1856) 

Marzveilchen  (Hans  Chr.  Andersen) 

Muttertraum  (Andersen) 

Der  Soldat  (Andersen) 

Der  Spielmann  (Andersen) 

Verratene  Liebe  (A.  von  Chamisso) 

Randall  Umstead,  tenor 
Michael  Schuetze,  piano 


Chansons  de  Bilitis  (Louys)  CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

(1862-1918) 

La  flute  de  Pan 
La  chevelure 
Le  tombeau  des  naiads 


Amanda  Crider,  mezzo-soprano 
David  Santos,  piano 


from  Four  Hymns  for  tenor,  viola,  and  piano 


R.  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
(1872-1958) 


Who  is  this  fair  one? 

Lord!  Come  away! 

Hugo  A.  Vera,  tenor 
Mark  Berger,  viola 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 

Chansons  gaillardes  (17th  c.  anon.)  FRANCIS  POULENC 

(1899-1963) 

La  maitresse  volage 
Chanson  a boire 
Madrigal 

Invocation  aux  Parques 
Couplets  bachiques 
L’offrande 
La  belle  jeunesse 
Serenade 


Alan  Corbishley,  baritone 
Kinza  Tyrrell,  piano 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Dermis  Helmrich,  Kenneth  Griffiths,  Kayo  Iwama,  Karl  Paulnack, 
Lucy  Shelton,  and  Alan  Smith. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances 


Tu  Tanglewood 

MUSIC  CENTER 


Chamber  Music  Recital 
Sunday,  August  19,  2001  at  10:00  a.m. 
Florence  Gould  Auditorium 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall 


String  Quartet  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.  131  LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  e molto  espressivo 

Allegro  molto  vivace 

Allegro  moderato — Adagio 

Andante  ma  non  troppo  e molto  cantabile 

Presto 

Adagio  quasi  un  poco  andante 
Allegro 


Anne  Huter,  violin 
Liza  Zurlinden,  violin 
Michael  Angelo  Larco,  viola 
Susan  Yun,  cello 


Piano  Quartet  No.  2 in  G minor,  Op.  45  GABRIEL  FAURE 

(1845-1924) 

Allegro  molto  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Allegro  molto 


Grace  Oh,  violin 
Li  Li,  viola 
Erin  Breene,  cello 
Michael  Sheppard,  piano 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Emanuel  Ajc,  Norman  Fischer,  and  Bonnie  Hampton. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 


TU  Tanglewood 

U MUSICCENTER 


Prelude  Concert 
Sunday,  August  19,  2001 
1:00  p.m. 

Theatre 


String  Quartet  in  A minor,  Op.  132 

Assai  sostenuto — Allegro 
Allegro  ma  non  tan  to 
Molto  adagio — Andante 

Heiliger  Dankgesang  eines  Genesenen  an  die  Gottheit,  in  der  lydischen 
Tonart 

[Holy  song  of  thanks  from  a convalescent  to  the  Godhead,  in  the 
lydian  mode] 

Alla  Marcia,  assai  vivace — Allegro  appassionato 

Caroline  Pliszka,  violin 
Lisa  Liu,  violin 
I-Chun  Chiang,  viola 
Tomoko  Fujita,  cello 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
(1770-1827) 


Fantasy  in  F minor.  Op.  103  (D.  940)  FRANZ  SCHUBERT 

(1797-1828) 

Su-Yen  Jeon,  piano 
David  Warn,  piano 


This  program  was  prepared  by  Tanglewood  Music  Center  faculty  members 
Emanuel  Ax  and  Andrew  Jennings. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Audio/video  recording  and  flash  photography  are  not  permitted  during  Tanglewood  performances. 
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Tanglewood 


Sunday,  August  19,  at  2:30 
To  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERTO  ABBADO  conducting 


Tanglew®xi 
Music 
Center 


BERNSTEIN  The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Symphony  No.  2 

for  piano  and  orchestra 
(after  W.H.  Auden’s  poem) 

Parti 

The  Prologue  (Lento  moderato) 

The  Seven  Ages  (Variations  1-7) 

The  Seven  Stages  (Variations  8-14) 

Part  II 

The  Dirge  (Largo) 

The  Masque  (Extremely  fast) 

The  Epilogue  (Adagio — Andante — Con  moto) 

GIANLUCA  CASCIOLA,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ  Symphonie fantastique,  Episode  from  the  life 

of  an  artist,  Opus  14 

Reveries,  passions.  Largo — Allegro  agitato 
e appassionato  assai — Religiosamente 
A ball.  Valse:  Allegro  non  troppo 
Scene  in  the  country.  Adagio 
March  to  the  scaffold.  Allegretto  non  troppo 
Dream  of  a witches'  sabbath.  Larghetto — Allegro 

This  concert  is  made  possible  by  generous  endowments,  established 
in  perpetuity,  by  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider,  and 
an  anonymous  donor. 

This  concert  is  being  recorded  for  delayed  broadcast  on  National  Public  Radio. 

Baldwin  piano 

In  consideration  of  the  performers  and  those  around  you,  cellular  phones,  pagers, 
and  watch  alarms  should  be  switched  off  during  the  concert. 

Please  do  not  take  pictures  during  the  concert.  Flashbulbs,  in  particular,  are  distracting 
to  the  musicians  and  other  audience  members. 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

YOUNG  ARTISTS  WIND  ENSEMBLE 

Imp. 

— A FRANK  L.  BATTISTI,  conductor 

Frederick  Harris,  Jr.,  assistant  conductor 

Thursday,  July  19,  2001 
[0-00 -l-bo)  4:00p.m. 

/i  koM_  © ~~CL  cLP> 

PROGRAM 


I i | Wiener  Philharmoniker  Fanfare  (1934)  f Richard  Strauss 
— V 1 (1864-1949) 


VL\  Fugue  in  C (1896)  — \ H : ^ 

(. arr . James  Sinclair)  ^ 


Charles  Ives 
(1874-1954) 


George  Washington  Bridge  (1950)  f ' ££>-  William  Schuman 

(1910-1992) 

Fredenck  Harris,  Jr.,  conductor 


pT|  Second  Suite  in  F Major,  Op.  28  No.  2 (191 1) 
March 

Song  Without  Words,  “I’ll  Love  My  Love 
Song  of  the  Blacksmith 
Fantasia  on  “Dargason” 


Gustav  Holst 
(1874-1934) 


T%\  Two  Grainger  Works  ~ 4.^  - Cf?) 

Colonial  Song  (1918) 

Handel  in  the  Strand  (1912) 

{arr.  Richard  F.  Goldman) 

These  works  will  be  played  without  pause. 


Percy  Grainger 
(1882-1961) 


Four  Scottish  Dances,  Op.  59  (1957) 

' — J {arr.  J.  Pavnter)  , 

(qpm  - t 


{arr.  J.  Paynter) 
Pesante 
Vivace 
Allegretto 
Con  brio 


Malcolm  Arnold 
(b.  1921) 


—BALDWIN  PIANO— 


-VO  Of 

M'h  +ffVLt  0 BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

- \Z  cLB  YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 

( M -E  ■ ) Lan  Shui-  conductor 

^ AMY  LlEBERMAN  ROBERTS,  assistant  conductor 


o 


Saturday,  July  21,  2001 
2:30  p.m. 


PROGRAM 


01 


Al 


(D 


Russian  Easter  Overture,  Op.  36 

fq:35  - 

Fountains  of  Rome  (1916) 


& 

m 

g* 


Nicolai  Rimsky-Korsakov 
(1844-1908 


Ottorino  Respighi 
(1879-1936; 


The  Giulia  Valley  at  Dawn 
The  Triton  Fountain  in  the  Morning 
The  Trevi  Fountain  at  Midday 
The  Villa  Medici  Fountain  at  Sunset 

f-z v-tth  - y*- 50^ 


— Intermission — 


Symphony  No.  7 in  D Minor 

Allegro  maestoso 
Poco  Adagio 
Scherzo:  Vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 


Antonin  Dvorak 
(1841-1904; 


{A Vd)U- 


—BALDWIN  PIANO— 


Robert  Shaw 
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BALDWIN  PIANO 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 
YOUNG  ARTISTS  WIND  ENSEMBLE 


1)4 T 
G^°\ 

0 
( utt.) 

0 


FRANK  L.  BATTISTI,  conductor 

Frederick  Harris,  Jr.,  assistant  conductor 


Thursday,  August  2,  2001 
7:30  p.m. 

PROGRAM 


Wiener  Philharmoniker  Fanfare  (1934) 

0/0  j>.s<i  -S',  is] 


Richard  Strauss 
(1864-1949) 


Divertimento  for  Band  (1951)  Vincent  Persichetti 

(1915-1987) 

Prologue 

Song  0O-  J.0'.  01  i 

Dance  L 

Burlesque 
Soliloquy 
March 

Frederick  Harris,  Jr.,  conductor 


0 

0 


& 


Inconnurvana  (2001) 


C *3 I Z 0 ' OC^orid  Premiere 


Rafael  A.  Hernandez 
(b.  1975) 


Blue  Dawn  into  White  Heat  (1996) 

l ''  1 - ' Frederick  Harris,  Jr.,  conductor 

— Intermission — 


Gunther  Schuller 
(b.  1925) 


Adagio  (1965) 


Music  for  Prague  1968 


Joaquin  Rodrigo 
(1902-1999) 


] 1:  oo ; ( . XQ  " 5 J J 


Introduction  and  Fanfare 
Aria 

Interlude 
Toccata  and  Chorale 

In  honor  of  Husa’s  80*  birthday. 


Karel  Husa 
(b.  1921) 


-BALDWIN  PIANO— 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 


David  hoose,  conductor  ? 

AMY  LlEBERMAN  ROBERTS,  assistant  conductor 


Saturday,  August  18,  2001 
2:30  p.m. 

PROGRAM 


Introduction  and  Isolde’s  Transfiguration 
from  Tristan  and  Isolde 


Richard  Wagner 
(1813-1883) 


Symphonic  Dances,  Op.  45  (1940) 


I.  Non  allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto  (Tempo  di  valse) 

III.  Lento  assai — Allegro  vivace 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
(1873-1943) 


There  will  be  no  intermission 


—BALDWIN  PIANO— 


Returning  each  summer  to  theTanglewood  Music  Center  is,  for  me,  like  coming 
home.  I was  a student  at  the  Center  in  1960,  and  have  always  found  this  place  to 
be  a source  of  musical  renewal  and  inspiration,  combining  the  best  of  the  past 
with  the  excitement  of  the  new. 

In  the  year  2001,  the  programs  will  be  highlighted  by  an  orchestral  experience  of 
unparalleled  excellence  under  conductors  James  Conlon,  Robert  Spano,  and  myself, 
including  collaborations  and  exchanges  between  the  Boston  Symphony  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra;  periods  of  intense  study  in  chamber  music, 
including  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet  Seminar;  and  a very  special  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  under  the  leadership  of  composer/conductor  Oliver  Knussen. 

This  year,  I will  conduct  two  fully 
staged  performances  of  Ravel’s  “L’Heure 
Espahol,”  with  stage  direction  by 
David  Kneuss  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  Robert  Spano  will  conduct  two 
performances  of  Ravel’s  "L’Enfant  et  les 
Sortileges.” The  vocal  program  will  also 
continue  its  distinguished  tradition 
of  art  song  study  and  its  unique  and 
innovative  exploration  of  contemporary 
vocal  literature. 

I am  proud  of  Tanglewood’s  commitment  to  excellence,  to  the  development  of  the 
multi-faceted  musician,  and  to  fostering  the  flow  of  knowledge  between  the 
great  musicians  of  our  time  and  aspiring  young  artists.  I look  forward  to  working 
closely  again  with  the  Music  Center  Fellows. 

Sincerely, 

Seij- 

Seiji  Ozav 

Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


Established  in  1940  under  the  leadership  of  former  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Music  Director  Serge  Koussevitzky,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  (TMC)  provides 
a broad  range  of  intensive  experiences  for  emerging  professional  musicians 
of  exceptional  ability.  Participants  enjoy  a unique  environment  in  which  to  work 
with  outstanding  artists,  in  daily  contact  with  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 


Tanglewood,  the  summer  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  located 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  western  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  the  BSO’s  three 
concerts  each  weekend,  Tanglewood  also  features  evening  chamber  music  recitals 
by  outstanding  soloists  and  ensembles,  and  other  special  events  throughout 
the  summer.  The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  presents  more  than  forty  additional 
concerts  throughout  the  eight-week  season,  including  orchestra,  opera,  chamber 
music,  and  a world  renowned  new  music  festival. 


Select  TMC  string  players  are  invited  to  play  in  BSO  performances  through  special 
auditions.  TMC  wind,  brass,  percussion  and  harp  players  are  invited  to  observe 
BSO  rehearsals  onstage  within  the  sections. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra’s  Academy  for  Advanced  Musical  Study 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mark  Volpe,  Manager  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ellen  Highstein,  Director,  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


Alumni  of  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  play  vital  roles  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
nation  and  the  world.  The  TMC  maintains  its  commitment  to  the  future  as  one  of 
the  world’s  most  important  centers  for  the  performers  and  composers  of  tomorrow. 
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TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  FACULTY 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Members  of  each  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  including  both  principal  and 
section  players,  participate  in  the  regular  activities  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center,  leading  master  classes,  sectional  rehearsals,  repertoire  classes,  and 
chamber  music  coaching.  Mentors  from  the  BSO  will  be  involved  in  the  oversight 
of  activities  for  each  section  in  the  TMC  orchestra. 

Additional  Artist  Faculty  to  include: 


CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Ronald  Copes,  violin ' 

Norman  Fischer,  cello  ** 

Bonnie  Hampton,  cello 
Andrew  Jennings,  violin  ** 

Joel  Krosnick,  cello * 

Robert  Mann,  violin,  conductor  * 
Ursula  Oppens .piano 
Samuel  Rhodes,  viola  * 

Joel  Smirnoff,  violin  ** 

Head  of  String  Studies 

Barry  Tuckwell,  horn 


VOCAL/OPERA 

Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano 
Alyssa  Dodson,  movement  coach 
Kenneth  Griffiths,  vocal  music  coach 
Dennis  Helmrich,  vocal  music  coach 
Kayo  Iwama,  vocal  music  coach 
David  Kneuss,  opera  stage  director 
Karl  Paulnack,  vocal  music  coach 
Lucy  Shelton,  soprano 
Alan  Smith,  vocal  music  coach 
Vocal  Music  Coordinator 

Pierre  Vallet,  language  coach 
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* Participating  in  the  Juilliard  Strinj 
Quartet  Seminar 

**  Participating  in  both  the  Juilliard 
String  Quartet  Seminar  and 
ongoing  Chamber  Music  activitie 


Emanuel  Ax 


Barry  Tuckwell 


James  Conlon 


COMPOSITION/CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Oliver  Knussen 

Director,  2001  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music 

Stefan  Asbury 

Conductor  and  Associate  Director 
for  New  Music  Activities 
Composer-in-Residence,  FCM 
TBA 


CONDUCTINC/TMC  CONDUCTORS 

Seiji  Ozawa 
Andre  Previn 
Robert  Spano 

Director  of  Conducting  Studies 
Roger  Voisin,  solfege 
Ford  Lallerstedt,  score  reading 
Vystas  Baksys,  pianist 


Composition  Faculty 

Louis  Andriessen 
Michael  Gandolfi 
Osvaldo  Golijov 
John  Williams,  guest  lecturer 


Guests 

Roberto  Abbado 


James  Conlon 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Eric  Booth,  Education  Project 
Craig  Smith,  Bach  Cantata  Project 


Reflects  faculty  and  program  information  as  of  12/1/00.  Other  faculty  members, 
master  teachers,  artists-in-residence,  and  guests  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 


FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 


The  Fellowship  Program  is  for  experienced  musicians  who  have  completed  most 
or  all  of  their  formal  training.  While  there  is  no  strict  upper  age  limit,  preference  is 
normally  shown  to  those  30  and  under. The  sole  criterion  for  admission  is  musical 
excellence. The  Fellowship  is  not  a cash  prize,  but  rather  an  award  that  underwrites 
costs  for  recipients  to  be  in  residence  at  Tanglewood  for  eight  weeks  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  other  artists  of  international 
renown. The  program  is  open  to  instrumentalists,  including  pianists,  singers  and 
vocal  pianists,  composers,  and  conductors. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

Instrumental  Fellows  participate  in  an  intense  program  including 
orchestra,  chamber  music,  contemporary  music,  and  repertoire  and 
master  classes  held  throughout  the  summer.  Faculty  includes  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well  as  the  eminent  resident 
guest  faculty  of  the  TMC  (see  pp.  2 & 3). 

In  2001  the  TMC  Orchestra  will  work  with  conductors  including 
Seiji  Ozawa,  James  Conlon,  and  Robert  Spano.  Repertoire  will 
include  Mahler’s  Symphony  No.  3 and  Ravel’s  operas  “L’Enfant  et 
les  Sortileges"and  “L'Heure  Espanol.” 

PIANISTS  in  the  TMC  Fellowship  Program  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  an  exceptionally  broad  range  of  musical  experiences, 
including  standard  and  new  chamber  music,  playing  with  the  TMC 
Orchestra,  playing  organ  or  harpsichord  in  Bach  cantatas,  and  working 
with  singers,  among  other  projects.  Pianists  will  participate  in  master 
classes  on  solo  and  sonata  literature  throughout  the  summer  with 
members  of  the  TMC  piano  faculty  and  with  guest  artists  to  be 
announced.  Guests  who  presented  master  classes  in  2000  were 
Daniel  Barenboim  and  Garrick  Ohlsson. 

COMPOSITION 

The  composition  class  will  include  both  Fellowship  composers  and  composition 
class  members.  Fellowship  composers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  have  their 
music  performed  on  TMC  concerts  during  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  or 
during  other  major  TMC  performances;  composition  class  members  will  either 
have  their  music  performed  on  TMC  chamber  music  concerts  or  at  specially  scheduled 
composers’ forums.The  entire  composition  class  will  participate  in  seminars  and 
lectures  with  resident  and  guest  composers  (see  p.  3). 

Special  composition  projects  in  2001  will  include  a collaboration  with  the 
renowned  dance  festival  Jacob’s  Pillow  located  in  Beckett,  Massachusetts. 
Designated  TMC  Composition  Fellows  will  have  the  opportunity  to  compose 
music  for  dance  by  young  choreographers,  working  with  composer  Louis 
Andriessen  and  choreographer  Beppie  Blanker! 
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CONDUCTING 

The  conducting  class,  which  includes  Fellowship  conductors  and  conducting  class 
members,  provides  advanced,  in-depth  study  in  a program  headed  by  Robert 
Spano,  with  additional  coaching  with  Seiji  Ozawa,  Andre  Previn,  Roberto  Abbado, 
and  other  distinguished  artists  present  at  Tanglewood.  Conducting  Fellows  will 
have  opportunities  to  perform  with  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra  and 
conduct  ensemble  performances  during  the  season.  Conducting  Fellows  and  class 
members  will  work  with  string  quintet  and  piano,  participate  in  solfege  and  score 
reading  classes,  and  attend  Boston  Symphony  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestra  rehearsals. 


yllis  Curtin 


VOCAL 

Singers  and  vocal  pianists  participate  in  coaching  and 
classes  given  by  a distinguished  voice  faculty,  leading  to 
regularly  scheduled  performances. The  program  includes 
Phyllis  Curtin’s  master  classes,  classes  in  repertoire  and 
language,  and  an  intensive  study  of  art  song,  chamber 
music,  contemporary  music,  and  opera. 

The  2001  vocal  program  will  feature  a fully-staged  production 
of  Ravel’s  "L’Heure  Espanol”  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  with 
stage  direction  by  David  Kneuss  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
and  a concert  semi-staged  version  of  “L'Enfant  et  les 
Sortileges”  with  conductor  Robert  Spano. There  will  be 
performances  of  Bach  cantatas,  other  projects  involving 
collaborations  between  the  instrumental  and  vocal  programs, 
and  master  classes  with  distinguished  visiting  artists. 


AUDITORS 

A limited  number  of  auditors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  all 
rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  Orchestras,  recitals  given  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
and  special  guest  artists,  plus  other  designated  master  classes  and 
rehearsals  that  occur  during  the  season.  Auditors  will  create  their  own 
schedule,  dependent  upon  which  classes  are  open  to  auditors  and  their 
individual  interests,  but  they  are  not  involved  as  active  participants 
in  any  of  the  programs.  Weeklong  sessions  are  available  to  auditors 
July  2 through  August  19.  The  fee  for  auditing  is  $350  per  week,  which 
includes  admission  to  all  concerts  at  Tanglewood,  excluding  popular 
artist  performances.  Dormitory  accommodation  and  daily  transportation 
are  not  available  to  auditors. 


'mJi 


ibert  Spano 


Andre  Previn 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  IN  2001 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  2001 

Tanglewood’s  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  presents  a concentrated 
series  of  events  that  explore  the  exciting  diversity  of  today's  music.  The  2001 
Festival  will  take  place  August  9-14,  and  will  feature  programs  including  instrumental 
and  vocal  chamber  music  and  orchestral  works.  Works  by  Tanglewood  alumni, 
commissioned  by  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  will  be  included  along  with  other 
recent  works  and  masterpieces  of  the  century.  The  Director  of  the  2001  Festival 
will  be  British  composer  and  conductor  Oliver  Knussen.  The  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music  Composer-in-Residence  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 


THE  JUILLIARD  STRING 
QUARTET  SEMINAR 

The  Juilliard  String  Quartet  will  lead  an 
intensive  seminar  in  the  string  quartet 
literature.  Quartets  formed  by  the 
Seminar  faculty  will  work  exclusively 
on  assigned  quartets  during  this 
period,  culminating  in  two  days  of 
concerts  in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.  Preparation 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
members  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet 
and  other  faculty  members. 


EDUCATION  SEMINAR 

A selected  group  of  Tanglewood 
Fellows  will  be  able  to  participate  in 
a pre-season  seminar  in  creating 
children’s  and  family  concerts,  under 
the  direction  of  Eric  Booth  of  The 
Juilliard  School.  Seminar  participants 
will  design  and  create  concerts  for 
children  that  will  be  presented  to  the 
public  during  the  summer.  Participation 
will  be  limited  to  up  to  twelve  Fellows, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  interest  and 
experience.  Room  and  board  for  the 
duration  of  the  seminar  will  be  provided. 


TMC  applicants  should  indicate 
interest  in  this  program  at  the  time 
of  application;  conductors  and 
composers  are  particularly  encouraged 
to  participate. 


THE  BACH  CANTATA  PROJECT 

Craig  Smith,  founder  and  conductor 
of  the  Emmanuel  Music  Ensemble  of 
Boston’s  Emmanuel  Church,  will  direct 
a weeklong  pre-season  institute  in 
Bach  cantata  performance.  Invited  TMC 
fellows  will  participate  in  a program 
combining  study  of  selected  arias  and 
instrumental  music  from  the  cantatas 
with  seminars  and  masterclasses, 
culminating  in  performances  under 
the  direction  of  Craig  Smith.  Room 
and  board  for  the  seminar  will  be 
provided  to  participating  Fellows. 

TMC  applicants  in  voice,  flute,  oboe, 
bassoon,  violin,  cello,  double  bass  and 
keyboard  should  indicate  interest  in 
this  program  at  the  time  of  application. 
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FEES 


Tuition,  room,  and  board  for  the  eight 
weeks  of  residency  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  are  provided  at  no 
charge  to  participants;  the  costs  are 
underwritten  by  private  donation. 
Expenses  covered  include  housing, 
breakfast  and  dinner  daily,  and  bus 
transportation  between  the  dormitories 
and  the  Tanglewood  grounds. 
Dormitory  facilities  consist  primarily 
of  double-room  accommodation. 
Participants  are  responsible  for  the 
costs  of  lunches  and  transportation  to 
and  from  Lenox,  Massachusetts  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  theTMC  season. 


All  applicants  must  send  a non-refund- 
able  $55  Application  Fee  with  their 
application  materials.  Those  invited 
to  attend  must  pay  a $75  Registration 
Fee  upon  notice  of  their  acceptance 
and  participants  who  choose  to  live 
in  the  dormitory  must  pay  a $60 
Dormitory  Fee. 

There  is  no  additional  financial  aid 
available  from  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Center. 

All  TMC  participants  (except  auditors) 
are  required  to  be  in  attendance  for  the 
full  duration  of  the  festival,  arriving  on 
Sunday,  June  24  and  departing  on 
Monday,  August  20.  Late  arrivals  are  not 
permitted.  Participants  must  be  available 
for  study  and  performance  everyday. 


Tanglewood  Music  Center  - 2001  Application 


Current  teacher  Teacher’s  telephone  number  ( ) Teachers  affiliation 

List  other  schools  attended;  include  dates  & degrees  received:  List  other  principal  teachers  & dates  of  study: 


APPLICATION  & AUDITION  REQUIREMENTS 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Instrumentalists  should  send: 

• completed  application  form 

• $55  application  fee 

• current  resume 

• letter  of  recommendation 

• repertoire  list  listing  recent  solo, 
chamber,  and  orchestral  works 
studied  and/or  performed 

If  auditioning  by  tape,  include  a clearly 
labeled  audiocassette  tape,  CD,  or  DAT 
that  includes  all  the  required  audition 
pieces.  The  TMC  office  must  receive 
all  tapes  before  January  25, 2001. 
(Please  note:  pianists  may  not  submit 
DAT  tapes.) 

If  auditioning  in  person,  call  the  TMC 
office  at  (617)  638-9230  to  schedule  an 
audition  time.  The  TMC  office  must 
receive  materials  no  later  than  one 
week  before  the  audition. 


COMPOSITION 

Composers  should  send: 

• completed  application  form 

• $55  application  fee 

• current  resume 

• letter  of  recommendation 

• two  or  three  recent  scores 

• one  audiocassette  tape,  CD  or 
DAT  of  at  least  one  of  these  scores 

Compositions  submitted  may  be  for 
any  performing  forces;  however,  at 
least  one  work  should  be  for  small 
(up  to  six  players)  chamber  ensemble, 
suitable  for  performance  at  the  Music 
Center.  Composers  who  wish  to  have 
these  materials  returned  must  enclose 
a self-addressed  envelope,  stamped 
with  the  correct  postage,  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  materials.  The  TMC 
office  must  receive  all  materials  before 
January  25, 2001. 


CONDUCTING 

Conducting  applicants  should  send: 

• completed  application  form 

• $55  application  fee 

• current  resume 

• two  letters  of  recommendation 

• list  of  repertoire  conducted  in  public 
(including  ensemble,  location,  and  date) 

• list  of  repertoire  studied 

• one  VHS  videotape 

The  videotape  should  be  up  to  30  minutes  in  length  and  be  representative 
of  the  applicant’s  best  conducting.  Specific  repertoire  is  not  required  for 
the  tape,  but  should  include  at  least  two  contrasting  selections. The 
videotape  need  not  be  with  a full  orchestra;  applicants  may  conduct  an 
ensemble  of  two  pianos,  piano  with  strings,  or  a wind  quintet,  for 
example,  and  can  be  a performance  or  a rehearsal.  The  tape  should 
focus  on  the  conductor,  not  the  ensemble.  Videotapes  must  be  recorded 
at  standard  speed;  not  long-play  or  extended-play.  Only  VHS  tapes 
will  be  accepted.  Tapes  must  be  clearly  labeled  with  applicant’s  name, 
repertoire,  ensemble,  location,  and  date.  Applicants  who  wish  to  have 
the  videotape  returned  must  enclose  a self-addressed  envelope, 
stamped  with  the  correct  postage. The  TMC  office  must  receive  all 
materials  before  January  5, 2001. 

Selected  applicants  will  be  invited  to  audition  in  person  in  Boston  on 
February  17-18, 2001.  Repertoire  and  other  details  will  be  given  at  the 
time  of  the  invitation.  The  TMC  cannot  provide  for  the  travel  expenses 
of  the  live  audition. 
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The  following  repertoire  requirements 
pertain  to  both  LIVE  and  TAPED  auditions. 
Tapes  must  contain  all  materials,  in  the 
order  listed  below. Tapes  must  be  clearly 
labeled  with  your  name  and  complete  list 
of  contents.  All  pieces  should  be  played 
unaccompanied,  ‘rhl’  refers  to  a rehearsal 
letter  or  number;  'mm'  refers  to  specific 
measure  numbers; 'mvt’  refers  to  specific 
movements.  If  you  have  difficulty  finding 
the  repertoire,  please  call  the  TMC  office. 
Applicants  may  also  be  asked  to  sight-read. 

VIOLIN 

1)  a movement  from  a concerto 

2)  a movement  of  Bach 

3)  excerpts  (all  first  violin) 

Bartok-  String  Quartet  No.  5,  mvt  III: 
Scherzo  (Alla  Bulgarese)  mm  24-  49 

Beethoven  - String  Quartet  in  B-Flat, 
Op.  130,  mvt  I;  exposition 
(beginning  to  first  ending) 

Mendelssohn  - A Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Scherzo:  8 before  rhl  A to  7 
after  rhl  D 

Mozart  - Symphony  No.  39  in  E-Flat, 
mvt  II:  mm  1 to  53  (no  repeat); 
mvt  IV:  exposition 

Brahms  - Symphony  No.  2,  mvt  I: 
rhl  E to  the  first  ending;  mvt  III: 
beginning  to  rhl  B 

VIOLA 

1)  a movement  from  a concerto 

2)  a movement  of  Bach 

3)  excerpts: 

Brahms  - Symphony  No.  3,  mvt  I: 
mm  77  to  100  and  mm  187-201; 
mvt  IV:  mm  1-18 

Brahms  - String  Quartet  in  B-Flat, 

Op.  67  mvt  III  (Agitato)  mm  1-37 

Mendelssohn  - A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Scherzo:  8 before  rhl  A 
to  rhl  D 

CELLO 

1)  a movement  from  a concerto 

2)  a movement  of  Bach 

3)  excerpts: 

Bartok  - String  Quartet  No.  1,  cadenza 
preceding  mvt  III:  and  rhl  20  to  rhl  22 


Brahms  - Symphony  No.  3,  mvt.  I: 
mm  77  to  100  (rhl  E to  rhl  G); 
mm  187  to  201  (rhl  L to  rhl  M)  and 
mvt  III  beginning  to  mm  16 

Mendelssohn  - A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Scherzo:  mm  70  to  93 
(rhl  C to  rhl  D);  mm  207  to  234 
(rhl  N to  rhl  O) 

DOUBLE  BASS 

1)  a movement  from  a concerto 

2)  a movement  of  Bach 

3)  excerpts: 

Beethoven  - Symphony  No.  7,  mvt  I: 
mm  184  to  217 

Beethoven  - Symphony  No.  9,  last 
mvt  (recitative):  mm  8 to  next 
double  bar;  next  Tempo  I (3/4)  to 
next  double  bar 

Mozart  - Symphony  No.  35,  mvt  IV 
(Presto):  mm  1 to  37;  mm  134  to  140 

Schubert  - Trout  Quintet,  mvt  1: 2 
before  rhl  I play  6 bars;  mvt  IV: 
Variation  III  without  pause  to 
Variation  IV  rhl  P 

Strauss  - Don  Juan,  rhl  F to  4 before 
rhl  G;  mm  337  to  361  (7  after  rhl  0 
to  4 before  rhl  O) 

FLUTE 

1)  a Mozart  concerto  - first  movement 
exposition 

2)  20th-century  solo  (for  taped  audition, 
record  approximately  5 minutes) 

3)  excerpts  (all  first  flute  except  as  noted): 

Bartok  - Concerto  for  Orchestra,  mvt  I: 
beginning  to  no.  35;  mvt  II:  no. 60 
to  no.87;  Intermezzo  Interrotto, 
mm  139  to  144 

Beethoven  - Leonore  Overture  No.  3, 
mm  328  to  360  (29  after  rhl  E to  18 
before  rhl  F);  Introduction:  complete 

Brahms  - Symphony  No.  4,  mvt  IV: 
mm  93  to  105 

Hindemith-  Symphonic  Metamorphosis, 
mvt.  Ill,  Andantino:  7 after  rhl  B to  end 

Mahler-  Das  Leid  von  der  Erde,  last 
mvt,  Der  Abschied,  rhl  3 to  rhl  4, 
rhl  22  to  rhl  23 

Ravel  - Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Suite  #2, 
3rd  measure  of  rhl  176  to  rhl  179; 
rhl  155  to  rhl  156, 1st  and  2nd  flute 
parts 

Strauss-  Till  Eulenspiegel,  rhl  6 to 
rhl  8,  rhl  33  to  rhl  35 
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OBOE 

1)  a Mozart  concerto  - first  movement 
exposition 

2)  20th-century  solo 

3)  excerpts  (all  first  oboe) 

Beethoven  - Symphony  No.  3,  mvt  II 
(Adagio  assai):  mm  8 to  16,  mm  36 
to  40;  Scherzo:  mm  7 to  28 
Ravel  - Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin, 
beginning  through  rhl  2 
Brahms  - Haydn  Variations,  Variation  III 
Rossini  - Overture  to  La  Scala  di  Seta, 
slow  and  fast  solos 
Schumann  - Symphony  No.  2,  mvt  III 
(Adagio):  mm  8 to  19 
Debussy  - La  Mer,  mvt  II:  rhl  17  to  18; 
rhl  mvt  III:  7 after  rhl  54  to  9 
after  rhl  55 

Stravinsky  - Puicinelta  Suite,  mvt  II: 
complete 

Bartok  - Concerto  for  Orchestra,  mvt 
IV  (Intermezzo):  opening  solo; 
mm  32  to  40,  mm  61  to  69 
Barber  - Summer  Music 

CLARINET 

1)  a Mozart  concerto  - first  movement 

2)  excerpts  (all  first  clarinet) 

Ravel  - Daphnis  and  Chloe  Suite  2 (1st 
and  2nd  clarinet  parts):  beginning 
to  3 bars  after  mm  157,  and  mm 
212  to  the  end 

Beethoven  - Symphony  No.  8,  mvt  III: 
Trio  (no  repeat) 

Mendelssohn  - A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Scherzo  (for  tape,  record 
only  mm  1 to  48;  mm  99  to  115) 
Beethoven  - Symphony  No.  6,  mvt  I: 
mm  418-421  and  2 before  rhl  K to 
mm  492 

Brahms  - Symphony  No.  3,  mvt  I:  mm 
36  to  46;  mvt  II  opening  to  mm  22 
Shostakovich  - Symphony  No.  9,  mvt 
II:  first  32  bars;  mvt  III:  first  17  bars 
Rachmaninoff  - Symphony  No.  2, 
mvt.  Ill 

Nielsen  - Woodwind  Quintet,  mvt  II: 
first  16  bars 

3)  20th-century  solo  composed  after  1970 
(for  taped  audition,  record  approximately 
2 minutes) 


BASS  CLARINET 

1)  a Mozart  concerto  - first  movement 

2)  excerpts 

Khachaturian  - Piano  Concerto, 
mvt  II:  rhl  220  to  end  of  solo 
Grofe  - The  Grand  Canyon  Suite, 

"On  the  Trail,"  rhl  2 to  rhl  3 
Strauss  - Don  Quixote,  rhl  14  to  rhl  15; 
3 after  rhl  16  to  double  bar;  rhl  72 
to  rhl  74 

Stravinsky  - The  Rite  of  Spring,  rhl  5 
to  7 before  rhl  7;  rhl  48  to  rhl  49; 

3 after  rhl  140  to  rhl  142 
Grofe  - The  Grand  Canyon  Suite, 

“On  the  Trail,”  Presto  to  5 afte 
rhl  13 

Ravel  - Daphnis  and  Chloe  Suite  No. 

2,  rhl  167  (3  bars);  3 before  rhl  170 
(1  bar);  3 before  rhl  213  to  rhl  214 
William  Schuman  - Symphony  No.  3, 
Toccata,  3 before  rhl  160  to  4 after 
rhl  200 

3)  20th-century  solo 

BASSOON 

1)  a Mozart  concerto  - mvt  I 

2)  excerpts  (all  first  bassoon) 

Beethoven  - Symphony  No.  4,  mvt  IV 
solo 

Mozart  - Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Overture, 
mm  101  to  123,  mm  139  to  171 
Ravel  - Bolero,  solo 
Rimsky-Korsakov  - Scheherazade, 
mvt  II  opening  solo  and  cadenzas 
Stravinsky  - The  Rite  of  Spring, 
opening  solo 

Tchaikovsky  - Symphony  No.  6, 
first  12  bars  of  mvt  I 
Tchaikovsky  - Symphony  No.  4, 
last  31  bars  of  mvt  II 
Beethoven  - Symphony  No.  9: 

movement  II,  bars  177-248;  mvt  IV 
bars  116-140 

Nielsen  - Woodwind  Quintet, 
bassoon  solo  variation 

3)  a 20th-century  solo 
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HORN 

1)  Mozart  2nd  or  4th  concerto  - first 

movement  exposition 

2)  Persichetti  - Parable 

3)  excerpts  (all  first  horn  unless  otherwise 

noted): 

Brahms  - Symphony  No.  1,  mvt  II  and 
mvt  IV  solos 

Brahms  - Symphony  No.  2,  mvt  I:  mm 
454  to  477;  mvt  II:  mm  17  to  27 
Mahler  - Symphony  No.  5,  mvt  I: 
opening  (first  page)  and  II.  Scherzo 
(3rd  mvt):  corno  obligato 
Shostakovich  - Symphony  No.  5,  mvt  I: 
low  horn  tutti  and  first  horn  solo 
(Piu  mosso) 

Strauss  - Don  Quixote  fourth  horn, 
variation  7 and  8 

Strauss  - Ein  Heldenleben,  opening 
Strauss  - Till  Eulenspiegel,  opening 
calls;  third  horn  call  in  D 
Stravinsky  - The  Fairy’s  Kiss, 

Divertimento,  mvt  II:  3 after  rhl  67 
to  3 before  rhl  69 

A. Thomas  - Overture  to  Mignon,  solo 
Wagner  - Cotterdammerung,  short 
call  from  the  Rhine  Journey 

TRUMPET 

1)  a solo  of  your  choice 

2)  excerpts  (all  first  trumpet): 

Debussy  - Fetes,  Orchestral  Studies 
International  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  18, 
Example  3 

Mahler  - Symphony  No.  3,  posthorn 
solo  (i  before  rhl  14  to  3 after  rhl 
15);  Choral  mvt.  6,mm  251  to  267 
Mahler  - Symphony  No.  5,  opening 
Strauss  - Don  Juan,  5 after  rhl  F to  5 
before  rhl  G 

Stravinsky  - Petrouchka,  Ballerina’s 
Dance  Waltz 

Stravinsky  - The  Firebird,  Katschei's 
Dance,  4 before  rhl  2 to  rhl  3,  rhl  8 
through  2 after  rhl  11 

TENOR  TROMBONE 

1)  solo  of  your  choice 

2)  excerpts: 

Mozart  - Requiem, Tuba  Mirum  solo 
Strauss  - Ein  Heldenleben,  rhl  57  to 
rhl  58;  rhl  62  to  6 after  rhl  65; 
rhl  69  to  rhl  74  (first  trombone) 
Ravel  - Bolero,  solo 
Rossini  - William  Tell  Overture, 
storm  scene 


Saint-Saens-  Symphony  No.  3 

(Organ),  mvt.  I,  rhl  O to  2 after  rhl  S 

Wagner  - Die  Walkure,  Ride  of  the 
Walkure,  Act  3,  B major  section 

BASS  TROMBONE 

1)  a solo  of  your  choice 

2)  excerpts: 

Strauss  - Till  Eulenspiegel,  rhl  18  to 
rhl  20;  rhl  36  to  rhl  38 

Strauss  - Ein  Heldenleben,  rhl  51  to 
rhl  57;  3 before  rhl  64  to  rhl  65; 
rhl  71  to  rhl  74 

Haydn  - The  Creation,  No.  26 

“Achieved  is  the  Glorious  Work," 
mm  1 to  25 

Berlioz  - The  Damnation  of  Faust, 
Hungarian  March,  6 before  rhl  4 
to  2 after  rhl  5 

Wagner  - Dos  Rheingold,  Scene  2, 
mm  36  to  55  ("Valhalla  Motive," 
4th  trombone  part) 

Wagner  - Das  Rheingold,  Scene  4, 
final  15  measures  of  the  opera 
(“Entrance  of  the  gods  to 
Valhalla,”  4th  trombone  part) 

TUBA 

1)  a solo  of  your  choice 

2)  excerpts: 

Berlioz  - Corsaire  Overture,  rhl  B 
(first  9 bars) 

Mahler  - Symphony  No.  2,  mvt  V: 
rhl  10  to  rhl  11 

Prokofiev  - Symphony  No.  5,  mvt  I: 
rhl  3 to  3 after  rhl  4 

Strauss  - Ein  Heldenleben,  1 after 
rhl  62  to  2 after  rhl  65 

Wagner  - Die  Meistersinger,  Prelude 
to  Act  I 

Wagner  - Die  Walkure,  Ride  of  the 
Walkure,  Act  3,  B major  section 

PERCUSSION 

All  percussionists  must  prepare  four 
solos,  one  for  timpani,  one  for  snare 
(either  #9  from  12  Etudes  by  J.  Deleduse 
or  #1, 3, 5 from  Kreisleriana  Book  1 by 
J.  Deleduse),  and  two  for  mallet 
instruments  (a  two  mallet  solo  of  choice 
and  a four  mallet  solo  from  the  20th 
century  repertoire),  plus  all  of  the 
required  orchestra  excerpts  listed  below: 


Timpani 

Bartok  - Music  for  Strings,  Percussion 
and  Celeste,  mvt  II:  rhl  300  to  rhl  340 
Bartok  - Concerto  for  Orchestra,  mvt  IV: 
rhl  42  to  rhl  51 

Beethoven  - Symphony  No.  9,  mvt  I: 
mm  513  (18  before  rhl  S)  to  end  of 
mvt;  mvt  II  Scherzo:  mm.  248  (rhl  F) 
to  276  (count  bars  rest) 

Britten  - Four  Sea  Interludes,  mvt  IV 
(Storm):  opening  through  rhl  3 
Stravinsky  - The  Rite  of  Spring, 
mm  186  to  end 

Tchaikovsky  - Symphony  No.  4,  mvt  I: 
mm  333  to  352  (2  before  rhl  T to  3 
before  rhl  U) 

Wagner  - Cotterddmmerung,  Funeral 
Music:  Opening  to  rhl  B 

Xylophone 

Bartok  - Music  for  Strings,  Percussion 
and  Celeste,  last  mvt:  7 before  rhl  180 
to  3 after  Vivacissimo  (at  quarter 
note  before  3/2  play  double  notes) 
Gershwin  - Porgy  and  Bess  Overture, 
Opening 

Schuman  - Symphony  No.  3,  mvt  IV: 
mm  227  to  247  (in  octaves) 

Stravinsky  - Petrouchka,  (Original  1911), 

4 before  rhl  126  to  2 after  rhl  128 
(from  Goldenberg  book) 

Bells 

Debussy  - La  Mer,  mvt  II:  rhl  16  to  rhl  19 
Dukas  - The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice,  4 
after  rhl  17  through  4 after  rhl  19; 
rhl  22  to  rhl  24 
Mozart  - Magic  Flute 
Respighi  - Pines  of  Rome,  beginning 
through  8 after  rhl  4;  rhl  7 through  16 
after  rhl  9 

Snare  Drum 

one  pp  roll  ca.  10“;  one  ff  roll  ca.  10”, 
one  roll  pp<ff>pp 

Prokofiev  - Lt.  Kije  Suite,  1st  part,  rhl  1 
to  rhl  2 

Prokofiev  - Symphony  No.  5,  mm  37  to  46 
Ravel  - Alborado  del  grazioso,  rhl  26  to 
rhl  27  (Tamb.  Militaire  part);  rhl  33  to 
end  (Tamb.  Militaire  part  - stems  down) 
Ravel  - Rapsodie  espagnole,  mvt  II:  mm 
10  to  12;  mvt  III:  mm  8 to  9;  mvt  IV: 
mm  20  to  26,  mm  30  to  end 


Rimsky-Korsakov  - Scheherazade,  mvt 
III:  rhl  D to  rhl  E,  rhl  G to  rhl  I;  mvt  IV: 
rhl  O to  rhl  U 

W.  Schuman  - Symphony  No.  3, Toccata: 
mm  143  through  165 
Suppe  - Overture  to  Pique  Dame,  13 
after  rhl  6 to  rhl  9;  rhl  17  to  rhl  19 
(Payson  Book  Edition)  or  4 before  rhl 
C to  13  before  rhl  D;  and  rhl  H to  end 

Tambourine 

Britten  - Four  Sea  Interludes,  mvt  IV: 
rhl  10  to  rhl  11 

HARP 

1)  a solo  of  your  choice 

2)  20th  century  solo 

3)  excerpts: 

Berlioz-  Symphony  fantastique, 

1st  harp,  mvt  II 
Ravel  - Tzigane,  cadenza 
Stravinsky-  Symphony  in  Three 
Movements,  mvts  II  and  III 

PIANO 

Pianists  applying  to  the  TMC  should  be 
those  with  enthusiasm  for  participating 
in  all  TMC  activities,  including  working  in 
both  small  and  large  ensembles,  including 
orchestra  and  new  music. 

In  addition  to  the  application  form  and 
fee,  all  pianists  must  submit  a resume, 
letter  of  recommendation,  a list  of  solo 
and  ensemble  works  studied  and/or 
performed  in  the  last  2-3  years,  and  an 
audio  tape  or  CD  (no  DAT),  which  should 
include  the  following: 

1)  a Sonata  movement  of  your  choice; 

2)  20th  Century  solo 

3)  a work  from  a solo  or  chamber  music 
performance  recorded  live  within  the 
past  year. 

All  materials  should  be  submitted  by 
January  25, 2001.  Finalists  will  be  invited 
to  live  auditions  in  New  York  in  late 
January  or  early  February.  In  extraordinary 
circumstances  an  applicant  might  be 
accepted  to  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
submitted  materials  alone.  The  TMC 
cannot  provide  for  the  travel  expenses 
of  the  live  audition. 
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VOICE  / VOCAL  PIANIST 

PERCUSSION 

Amsterdam 

November  15 

Boston 

March  16, 17 

Boston 

December  2, 3,4 

Chicago 

March  12 

Cincinnati 

November  30 

New  York  City 

March  14,15 

Houston 

November  29 

Los  Angeles 

November  28 

HARP 

New  York  City 

December  5, 6 

Boston 

March  2 

Toronto 

December  1 

New  York  City 

March  4 

STRINGS 

PIANO 

Boston 

March  2,3 

Tape  Deadline 

January  25 

Chicago 

February  15 

New  York  City 

(by  invitation  following 

Cleveland 

February  14 

tape  audition  round) 

Houston 

February  13 

Miami 

February  25 

CONDUCTING 

New  York  City 

February  16, 17 

Tape  and  Materials 

Rochester 

February  18 

Deadline 

January  5 

San  Francisco 

February  12 

COMPOSITION 

WOODWINDS 

Scores  and  Tape 

Boston 

February  25, 26 

Deadline 

January  25 

Chicago 

February  21 

Dallas 

February  22 

EUROPEAN  INSTRUMENTAL 

Los  Angeles 

February  23 

AUDITIONS 

Miami 

March  4 

Please  contact  the  TMC  office  for 

New  York  City 

February  19, 20 

more  information. 

Rochester 

February  18 

Strings,  Wind, 

January  20-21 

BRASS 

Brass,  and  Harp 

Boston 

February  25, 26 

Percussion 

TBD 

Chicago 

February  24 

Dallas 

February  23 

Los  Angeles 

February  22 

Miami 

March  4 

New  York  City 

February  18, 19 

Information  subject  to  change. 

Rochester 

February  20 

Photos:  Stu  Rosner,  Walter  H.  Scott 

Design  by  Doris  Chung 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 


Adult  Music  Seminars 

Provide  weekend  and  full-week  classes 
concentrating  on  the  music  currently 
being  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Participants  may 
attend  both  closed  rehearsals  and  public 
performances  of  the  BSO. 


For  complete  information,  please  contact: 
Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
855  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02215 
Telephone:  (617)  353-3386  or 
1-800-643-4796 
http://web.bu.edu/SFA/ 
e-mail:  tanglewd@bu.edu 


The  Young  Artists  Programs 

(ages  15-18)  are  in  Orchestra  and  Chamber 
Music,  Voice,  Composition,  Piano,  and 
Wind  Ensemble. 


Workshops  and  seminars 

(age  15  and  over)  include  the  Harp 
Seminar,  and  two-week  instrument  and 
string  quartet  workshops. 


Two-week  programs 

June  24  - July  2, 2001 


Six-week  programs 

July  8 - August  18, 2001 


Also  offered  at  Tanglewood  for  younger 
artists  are  the  programs  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute. 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra’s  Academy  for 
Advanced  Musical  Study 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


C GRAM 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Center  (TMC),  located  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of 
western  Massachusetts,  has  for  over  60  years  provided  opportunities 
for  advanced  study  and  professional  level  experience  to  a select  group 
of  gifted,  emerging  musicians.  Singers  and  vocal  pianists  in  the  TMC 
program  participate  in  a unique,  multi-faceted  program  of  opera, 
art  song,  new  music,  chamber  music,  and  special  projects. 


The  TMC  program  includes  master  classes  by 
S|?  Phyllis  Curtin  and  special  guests  of  the  Music 
' Center  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  Guest  artists 

who  worked  with  TMC  Vocal  Fellows  in  2000 
included  Barbara  Bonney,  Margo  Garrett, 
Thomas  Quasthoff,  and  Pierre  Vallet.  The  core 
of  the  vocal  program  includes  opera,  coaching 
in  art  song  literature  by  the  TMC’s  outstanding 
artist-faculty  and  participation  in  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  one  of  the  country’s  most 
important  new  music  festivals.  In  addition  to 
the  performance  of  Bach  Cantatas  during  the 
summer,  a pre-season  Bach  Aria  seminar  offers 
more  intense  study,  under  the  direction  of  Craig 
Smith.  A full  roster  of  guest  faculty  and  outline  of  special  projects  for 
2001  will  be  available  in  December  from  the  TMC  office. 


The  TMC  Opera  Program  in  2001  will  feature  a fully  staged  production 
of  Ravel’s  "L’Heure  Espanol”  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  a performance 
of  “L’Enfant  et  les  Sortileges"  conducted  by  Robert  Spano.  All  roles  will 
be  performed  by  TMC  Vocal  Fellows  with  the  TMC  Orchestra.  “L’Heure 
Espanol”  will  be  double  cast.  There  will  be  two  performances  and  two 
open  rehearsals,  held  between  July  20-23, in  the  Tanglewood  Theatre. 

Students  of  the  Music  Center  receive  fellowships  covering  the  full  costs 
of  tuition,  room,  and  two  meals  daily.  Additional  financial  aid  is  not 
available  from  the  TMC. 


Applicants  must  send  a non-refundable  $55  Application  Fee  with  their  application 
materials.  A $75  Registration  Fee  is  due  upon  notice  of  acceptance  into  the  TMC 
program  and  participants  must  also  pay  a $60  housing  fee. 

All  TMC  participants  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  for  the  full  duration  of  the 
festival,  from  Monday,  June  25,  through  Monday,  August  20.  Students  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  opera  and  pre-season  Bach  Seminar  will  be  required  to  arrive 
earlier.  Late  arrivals  and  absences  are  not  permitted.  All  participants  must  be 
available  for  study  and  performance  every  day. 


TMC  RESIDENT  FACULTY 


Phyllis  Curtin  Soprano 

Harry  and  Nancy  Lurie  Marks  Artist  in  Residence 

Kenneth  Griffiths  University  of  Cincinnati  College  Conservatory  of  Music 

Dennis  Helmrich  Manhattan  School  of  Music 


Kayo  Iwama  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 


“...performance  was 
extraordinary  in  the 
delicacy,  refinement, 
robustness,  and 
momentum  of  its 
individual  parts  and 
interrelationships. . . 
the  listener  could  savor 


details  in  a way  that 
isn’t  possible  on  even 
the  best  modern 
recordings.” 


— Richard  Dye /;  The  Boston  Globe 
Falstaff. * TMC  2000 


Karl  Paulnack 
Lucy  Shelton 
Alan  Smith 


University  of  Minnesota 


Soprano 


TMC  Vocal  Program  Coordinator 
University  of  Southern  California 


Tangle  wood  Music  Center  - 2001  Application 
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List  other  schools  attended;  include  dates  & degrees  received:  List  other  principal  teachers  & dates  of  study: 


List  any  professional  ensembles  with  which  you  have  pertormea: 
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Mail  all  materials  to:  Tanglewood  Music  Center,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115 


Please  telephone  (617)  638-9230 
to  schedule  an  audition. 


Amsterdam 

November  15 

Boston 

December  2,  3,  & 4 

Cincinnati 

November  30 

Houston 

November  29 

Los  Angeles 

November  28 

New  York  City 

December  5 & 6 

Toronto 

December  1 


After  scheduling  an  audition, 
Singers  and  Vocal  Pianists 
should  send: 

• application  form 

• $55  application  fee 

• current  resume 

• letter  of  recommendation 
from  a professional  musician 
other  than  one’s  current 
teacher 

complete  vocal  repertoire  list 
(indicating  with  an  asterick 
those  works  performed  in 
public) 

head  shot 


The  TMC  office  must  receive 
application  materials  no  later  than 
one  week  before  the  audition. 

Applicants  to  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center  vocal  program  must 
be  at  least  18  years  old. 

Singers  and  Vocal  Pianists  must 
audition  in  person;  no  tapes  will 
be  accepted.  All  applicants  should 
be  aware  of  the  considerable 
emphasis  on  contemporary 
music  at  Tanglewood. 

To  audition  for  the  Fellowship 
Program,  SINGERS  should  present 
a total  of  four  selections  (art  songs 
in  three  languages,  one  of  which 
must  be  in  English,  and  one  aria). 

A 20th-century  work  is  recommended 
as  one  of  the  selections. 

Singers  who  would  like  to  be 
considered  for  a role  in  Ravel’s 
“L’Heure  Espahol"  or"L’Enfant  et 
les  Sortileges”  may  present  an 
aria  from  another  opera  which  as 
nearly  as  possible  approximates 
the  vocal  and  histrionic  demands 
of  the  contemplated  role.  In  the 
case  of  the  role  of  Concepcion  the 
excerpt,  rehearsal  number  83  up 
to  rehearsal  number  89  while  not 
required,  would  be  desirable. 
Singers  chosen  by  the  auditions 
committee  as  possible  artists  for 
the  roles  in  ‘‘L’Heure  Espanol”  may 
be  asked  to  sing  again  for  Maestro 
Ozawa  and  will  be  required  to  sing 
an  excerpt  from  the  opera  at  the 
second  audition. 
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Travel  expenses  will  be  reimbursed 
for  second  auditions. 

Singers  may  also  be  asked  to  sight- 
sing. An  accompanist  is  provided 
at  the  audition,  although  singers 
may  bring  their  own  if  they  wish. 

In  the  auditions  for  VOCAL 
PIANISTS  the  faculty  will  be 
looking  for  exceptional  pianistic 
ability  and  for  evidence  of  serious 
interest  in  playing  for  singers  as 
demonstrated  by  familiarity  with 
the  vocal  repertoire  (indicated 
by  the  submitted  repertoire  list) 
and  good  sight-reading  skills. 
Repertoire  lists  and  resumes 
should  clearly  indicate  any 
operatic  repertoire  and  experience. 
While  no  compulsory  verbal 
language  component  will  be 
administered,  pianists  expressing 
an  interest  in  particular  languages 
may  read  and/or  translate  for  the 
audition  committee. 


Vocal  Pianists  must  prepare  one 
item  from  each  of  the  following 
two  categories: 

Category  I 

Choose  one  from  this  group,  to  be 
played  in  the  original  key  with  a 
singer  who  will  be  provided: 

Faure:  Green,  Op.  58,  N0.3 
Brahms:  Unbewegte  laue  Luft, 
Op.  57,  No.  8 

Barber:  A Green  Lowland  of 
Pianos,  Op.  45,  No.  2 

Category  II 

A solo  piano  piece  of  your  choice, 
such  as  a movement  from  a 
sonata. 

Vocal  Pianists  may  also  be  asked 
to  sight-read.  Whenever  possible, 
pianists  should  arrange  to 
accompany  the  audition  of  singers 
who  are  also  applying  to  the  TMC. 
While  pianists  accepted  to  the 
vocal  program  will  concentrate  on 
vocal  repertoire  for  most  of  the 
summer,  there  will  also  be  limited 
opportunities  for  the  study  of 
instrumental  repertoire. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Tanglewood 


SEIJI  OZAWA  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

BERNARD  HAITINK  PRINCIPAL  GUEST  CONDUCTOR 


Escape  to  Tanglewood, 

the  summer  home  of 


the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  where 

the  power  of  music 

soars  to  new  heights  amidst 


the  natural  splend 

of  rolling  lawns  and  colorful  gardens 


Stretching  over  500  acres  of  lush  green  hills  in 
the  heart  of  the  Berkshires,  Tanglewood  offers 
an  experience  like  no  other. The  summer's 
premier  music  festival  brings  the  orchestra 
together  with  world-class  performers, 
conductors,  composers,  and  aspiring  musicians 
in  a vibrant  mix  of  musical  styles  and  forms 
spanning  nearly  five  centuries.  Come  revel 
in  the  intimacy  of  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  or  bask  in 
the  genial  air  of  community  on  Tanglewood’s 
vast  lawn  beneath  a canopy  of  stars.  Come 
for  the  music  and  leave  with  memories  that 
linger  long  after  summer  has  faded. 


AN  INCOMPARABLE 
PARTNERSHIP 

For  more  than  a quarter- 
century,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  led 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
with  vision,  clarity,  and  inspira- 
tion, keeping  it  grounded  in  the 
most  powerful  and  fundamental 
ideals  of  music-making,  yet 
helping  it  soar  with  unsurpassed 
virtuosity.  Under  Maestro 
Ozawa's  guidance,  the  orchestra 
has  flourished  as  a finely  tuned, 
responsive  instrument  capable 
of  great  interpretive  depth, 
masterful  control,  and  breath- 
takingly  vivid  details.  Join  us 
for  Maestro  Ozawa’s  last  full 
season  at  Tanglewood. 


SPECIAL  TRIBUTE 
TO  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Legendary  conductor  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  who  founded 
Tanglewood  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  was  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  the  composers  of 
his  day.  During  his  25  years  as 
music  director  of  the  BSO,  he 
gave  the  world  premiere  of  144 
new  works  and  brought  another 
76  to  musical  life  in  their 
American  premieres.  In  this 
50th-anniversary  year  of  his 
death, Tanglewood  honors 
Koussevitzky ’s  enduring  spirit 
and  musical  legacy  with  a 
season-long  tribute  of  program- 
ming, from  commissioned 
works  to  classical  favorites. 


Of  special  note  are  performances 
of  two  Koussevitzky  commis- 
sions, Leonard  Bernstein’s 
Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of 
Anxiety  (August  19)  and 
excerpts  from  Benjamin 
Britten’s  opera  Peter  Grimes 
(July  15),  as  well  as  Stravinsky’s 
luminous  Symphony  of  Psalms 
(August  18),  commissioned  by 
Koussevitzky  for  the  BSO’s  50th 
anniversary,  and  Appalachian 
Spring  (August  10)  by  Aaron 
Copland,  who  headed  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
faculty  at  Koussevitzky’s  invita- 
tion for  many  years. 


Andre  Previn 

7/31.  8/5,  8/10,  8/19 


Matthias  Goerne 

7/11.7/15 


Bernard  Haitink 

8/12,8/17,8/18 


STELLAR  GUEST  ARTISTS 

Each  Tanglewood  guest  artist 
brings  a breath  of  fresh  air  that 
energizes  every  aspect  of 
music-making  at  the  festival, 
and  this  season  offers  a stellar 
line-up  of  some  of  the  most 
beloved  artists  of  our  time. 
Violinist  Itzhak  Perlman  (July  7), 
cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  (July  14),  and 
legendary  pianist  Van  Cliburn 
(August  10)  are  just  three  of  the 
distinguished  artists  returning 
to  Tanglewood  this  summer. 
Ma’s  visit  is  extended  to  July  19, 
when  he  joins  pianist  Emanuel 
Ax,  mezzo-soprano  Denyce 
Graves,  violinist  Pamela  Frank, 
and  clarinetist  William  Hudgins 
for  the  world  premiere  of 
Richard  Danielpour’s  Portraits, 
based  on  text  by  Maya  Angelou. 

A number  of  performers  are 
making  highly  anticipated 
Tanglewood  debuts,  including 
one  of  today’s  most 


important  Lieder  singers, 
Matthias  Goerne.  A student  of 
Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau, 
Goerne  is  considered  by  many 
to  have  inherited  the  mantle 
of  the  legendary  baritone’s 
legacy.  Goerne  and  young  cello 
virtuoso  Han-Na  Chang  will  be 
featured  with  James  Conlon 
and  the  BSO  on  July  15.  Goerne 
also  performs  Schubert’s  Die 
schone  Mullerin  in  recital  on 
July  11. 

On  August  19,  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  new  genera- 
tion of  pianists,  Gianluca 
Cascioli,  makes  his  Tanglewood 
debut  in  the  Leonard  Bernstein 
Memorial  Concert.  With  his 
probing  intellect,  spontaneity, 
and  finesse,  the  Italian  pianist 
reflects  Bernstein’s  long  tradi- 
tion of  promoting  exciting 
young  talent. 


Music  fills  the  air 


e soul  and 


rejuvenatir 
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SERKIN  HONORS 
SCHOENBERG 

In  a special  series  of  commemo- 
rative concerts  in  Ozawa  Hall, 
pianist  Peter  Serkin  and  guests 
honor  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Arnold  Schoenberg’s  death. 
Serkin  brings  his  distinctive 
talent  and  insight  to  the 
innovative  musical  language 
of  Schoenberg  in  concerts 
including  all  the  composer’s 
influential  chamber  music  with 
piano  (July  2,  July  5 and  July  8). 
In  addition,  the  renowned 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  will 
include  Schoenberg's  String 
Trio,  Op.  45,  as  part  of  their 
Tanglewood  concert  on  July  1. 


Yo-Yo  Ma 

7/14,  7/19 


Peter  Serkin 

7/2,  7/5,  7/8,  7/21,  8/24 


Dame  Kiri  Te  Kanawa 

8/5 


OPERA  LOVERS’  DREAM 

On  June  22  and  23,  the  interna- 
tionally-acclaimed Boston  Early 
Music  Festival  returns  for  its 
third  and  most  extravagant 
Tanglewood  presentation  to 
date,  with  an  elaborate,  fully- 
staged  production  in  the 
Baroque  style  of  Lully’s  Thesee. 
On  July  24  and  25,  Fellows  of 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
bring  their  exuberance  and 
freshness  to  a double  bill  of 
Ravel  operas.  Robert  Spano 
leads  a concert  performance  of 
the  charming  fantasy  L’Enfant 
et  les  sortileges,  and  Seiji  Ozawa 
conducts  a fully-staged  produc- 
tion of  the  comic  L'Heure  espag- 
noie.  On  August  4,  soprano 
Deborah  Voigt  and  tenor 
Siegfried  Jerusalem  reveal  new 
aspects  of  their  artistry  as  they 
sing  for  the  first  time  the  roles 
of  Salome  and  Herod  in  Richard 
Strauss’  Salome. 


VOCAL  WEEKEND 

The  week  of  August  1 at 
Tanglewood  is  a feast  for  vocal 
aficionados,  beginning  with 
two  concerts  featuring  the 
distinguished  soprano  Dawn 
Upshaw.  On  August  1,  the 
soprano  appears  in  Peter 
Sellars’ staged  production  of 
Bach’s  dramatic  Cantata  No. 
199,  Mein  Herze  schwimmt  im 
Blut.  On  August  3,  she  will  per- 
form Britten’s  Les  Illuminations. 
In  addition  to  Salome,  the 
weekend  also  features  a rare 
Tanglewood  appearance  on 
August  5 by  Dame  Kiri  Te 
Kanawa,  her  first  in  16  years,  in 
two  Mozart  concert  arias  and 
a selection  of  Strauss  songs. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

brings  the  passion  of 

inspired  music-makin 

to  repertoire 

encompassing  nearly  500  years. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  WEEK 

Tanglewood’s  Fourth  of  July 
activities  begin  with  a July  3 
performance  by  the  incompara- 
ble James  Taylor.  On  July  4, 
the  festive  Independence  Day 
celebration  begins  at  3pm, 
with  a lively  array  of  family- 
oriented  entertainment,  from 
storytellers  to  jugglers.  The 
stars  shine  brightly  when  Taylor 
returns  for  a second  perform- 
ance which  concludes  with  a 
finale  of  brilliant  fireworks. 

On  July  6,  join  us  for  the  BSO’s 
Opening  Night  Performance 
at  Tanglewood,  when  cellist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  the  fore- 
most interpreter  of  Richard 
Strauss’  Don  Quixote,  brings  his 
illustrious  talent  to  the  compos- 
er’s musical  portrayal  of  the 
hapless  Cervantes  hero. 


TANCLEWOOD  ON 
PARADE  - JULY  31 

One  of  Tanglewood’s  most 
enduring  and  popular  tradi- 
tions, Tanglewood  on  Parade 
is  a full  day  of  family  fun 
featuring  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  Boston  Pops,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Orchestras.  Seiji  Ozawa,  Keith 
Lockhart,  John  Williams,  and 
Andre  Previn  lead  the  orches- 
tras in  a program  ranging 
from  Verdi's  Overture  to  La 
forza  del  destino  to  excerpts 
from  John  Williams’  recent  film 
score  for  the  eagerly  anticipated 
Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's 
Stone.  The  day’s  festivities 
conclude  with  the  traditional 
performance  of  Tchaikovsky’s 
rousing  7 812  Overture,  complete 
with  cannon  fire  and  a spectac- 
ular fireworks  display. 


THE  SPARKLE  OF 
THE  POPS 

The  Boston  Pops  brings  its 
signature  mix  of  light  classics, 
symphonic  jazz,  and  Americana 
to  Tanglewood  for  two  perform- 
ances this  season.  On  July  17, 
Pops  Laureate  Conductor  John 
Williams  leads  the  orchestra 
in  a “Film  Night”  program  of 
his  own  music  and  the  music 
of  Harry  Warren,  whose  delight- 
ful melodies  gave  musical 
pizzazz  to  the  lavish  dance 
extravaganzas  in  the  films 
of  Busby  Berkeley.  Special  in- 
Shed  and  outdoor  screens  will 
add  a visual  dimension  to 
the  musical  performance.  On 
August  20,  Pops  Conductor 
Keith  Lockhart  leads  the  orches- 
tra and  the  talented  group 
Mariachi  Cobre  in  a program 
featuring  selections  from  the 
Pops'  lively  The  Latin  Album. 


FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

From  August  9 to  14,  new 
sounds  fill  the  air  as  the  BSO, 
Fellows  of  the  Tanglewood 
Music  Center,  and  an  impressive 
slate  of  guest  artists  bring  to 
life  the  music  of  our  time. 

Under  the  direction  of  Oliver 
Knussen,  the  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music  will  fea- 
ture six  days  of  new  music 
events,  mixing  works  that  have 
become  20th-century  classics 
with  a variety  of  pieces  that 
lead  us  boldly  into  the  new 
millennium.  The  Fromm  Concert 
on  August  9 features  a special 
performance  by  Collage  New 
Music  performing  John 
Harbison’s  Motetti  di  Montale. 


“a  prairie  home 
companion” 


Once  again,  the  cold,  clear 
waters,  and  intriguing  characters 
of  Lake  Wobegon  come  to 
Tanglewood  as  the  festival  wel- 
comes back  Garrison  Keillor  and 
guests  for  another  live  broadcast 
of  "A  Prairie  Home  Companion” 
(June  30).  Come  experience  why 
nearly  three  million  listeners 
tune  in  to  Minnesota  Public 
Radio’s  popular  program  each 
week,  as  the  inimitable  Keillor 
presents  his  unique  blend  of 
music,  comedy,  and  the  gently 
skewered  news  of  "the  little 
town  that  time  forgot  and  the 
decades  cannot  improve.” 


Distinctive  musical  streams 


join  together  to  create  fresh  perspectives  that 

renew  and  energize 

the  art  of  making  and 


appreciating  music. 


_ 


Dawn  Upshaw 

8/i,  8/3,  8/8 


VISITING  ORCHESTRAS 

On  July  8,  acclaimed  conductor 
Mariss  Jansons  makes  a rare 
appearance  at  Tanglewood 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  a program  of 
Mozart,  Strauss,  and  Tchaikovsky, 
of  which  Jansons  is  an  admired 
interpreter.  The  season’s  final 
weekend  is  highlighted  by  the 
visit  of  two  other  guest  orches- 
tras. August  24, Tanglewood 
welcomes  the  Orchestra  of  St. 
Luke’s  with  Donald  Runnicles 
for  an  all-Mozart  program. 

And  for  the  traditional  season- 
ending concert  August  26, 

Zubin  Mehta  and  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  bring  their 
dramatic  interpretive  style  to 
the  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
beloved  Ninth  Symphony,  with 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 


FAVORITE  CONDUCTORS 

For  nearly  three  decades, 
Bernard  Haitink  has  been  a 
treasured  addition  to  the  BSO’s 
circle  of  musical  collaborators. 
His  relationship  with  the 
orchestra,  characterized  by 
intensely  focused  and  powerful 
music-making,  is  celebrated 
in  three  concerts  on  August  12, 
17  and  18. 

Following  his  tremendous  suc- 
cess with  the  BSO  last  summer, 
conductor  Rafael  Fruhbeck  de 
Burgos  brings  his  electrifying 
sense  of  spontaneity  to 
Mendelssohn’s  A Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  music  and  Carl 
Orff’s  Carmina  Burana  (July  13). 
The  season  also  brings  peren- 
nial favorites  including  James 
Conlon  (July  15  and  22), 

Sir  Andrew  Davis  (July  20), 
and  Andre  Previn  (August  5 
and  10),  as  well  as  several 
conductors  who  have  begun 


to  establish  strong  Tanglewood 
ties  over  recent  seasons,  such 
as  Roberto  Abbado  (August  11 
and  19)  and  Robert  Spano 
(July  28).  David  Robertson,  who 
captivated  BSO  audiences  with 
his  energy  and  adventurous 
spirit  during  his  Symphony  Hall 
debut  in  March,  leads  the  BSO 
at  Tanglewood  for  the  first  time 
on  August  3 with  a program 
of  Ravel,  Britten,  Mahler,  and 
Mozart,  featuring  Dawn 
Upshaw  as  soloist. 


Pamela  Frank 


JUNE  22  — JULY  5 


JUNE  22  FRIDAY  AND  JUNE  23  SATURDAY  See  Theatre  prices 
Boston  Early  Music  Festival  Production 


7pm 

Theatre 

Paul  O’Dette  and  Stephen  Stubbs,  LULLY  Thesee  (fully- staged  production 

artistic  co-directors  in  the  Baroque  style) 

Gilbert  Blin,  stage  director 
Lucy  Graham,  choreographer 
Robin  Linklater,  set  and  costume  designer 
Anna  Watkins,  costume  supervisor 
Howard  Crook,  tenor  (Thesee) 

Laura  Pudwell,  mezzo-soprano  (Medee) 

Bernard  Deletre,  bass  (Aegee) 

Ellen  Hargis,  soprano  (Aegle) 

Suzie  LeBlanc,  soprano  (Cleone) 

Ann  Monoyios,  soprano  (Dorine  and  Venus) 

Kendra  Colton,  soprano  (Prestresse  and  Minerve) 

Olivier  Laquerre,  bass  (Areas) 

BEMF/Lully  Opera  Orchestra 
Handel  & Haydn  Society  Chorus 
Baroque  Dancers 

JUNE  24  SUNDAY 

2:30pm  BEMF/Lully  Opera  Orchestra  RAMEAU  La  Guirlande,  ou  Les  Fleurs  enchantees 


Ozawa  Hall 

Kendra  Colton  and  (ballet  score) 

Ann  Monoyios,  sopranos  CLERAMBAULT  La  Muse  de  I'opera 

Howard  Crook,  tenor 

JUNE  29  FRIDAY 

8:30pm  Juilliard  String  Quartet  BEETHOVEN  Quartet  No.  6 in  B-flat,  Op.  18,  No.  6 


Ozawa  Hall 

BARTOK  Quartet  No.  6 

MENDELSSOHN  Quartet  No.  5 in  E-flat,  Op.  44,  No.  3 

TANCLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  JUNE  24  - JULY  1 


Established  in  1940  by  former  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Music  Director  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center  (TMC)  provides  a broad  range  of  intensive 
experiences  for  emerging  professional  musicians  of  exceptional  ability.  Participants 
enjoy  a unique  environment  in  which  to  work  with  outstanding  artists,  in  daily  contact 
with  the  life  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Also  presented  throughout  the  summer  are  performances  by  students  of  the  Boston 
University  Tanglewood  Institute  (BUTI),  whose  educational  programs  are  geared 
primarily  toward  gifted  musicians  of  high  school  age. 

TMC  / BUTI  tickets  are  only  available  one  hour  before  concert  time. 

TMC  Orchestra  concerts  (in  Ozawa  Hall)  $20 

Other  TMC  concerts  and  recitals  (in  Ozawa  Hall)  $10 
BUTI  Orchestra  concerts  $10 

All  other  BUTI  concerts  Free  admission 

Friends  of  Tanglewood  at  the  $100  level  or  higher  will  receive  free  admission  to 
TMC  Ozawa  Hall  concerts  by  presenting  their  membership  cards.  Advance  ticket 
ordering  information  will  be  mailed  to  Friends  of  Tanglewood. 

Select  TMC  events  are  available  for  advance  purchase,  including: 

July  24  & 25:  RAVEL  L’Enfant  et  les  sortileges/L’Heure  espagnole 

July  31 : Tanglewood  on  Parade 

August  9:  The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

August  19:  The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

JUNE  30  SATURDAY 


See  A Prairie  Home  Companion  prices 


5:45pm  A Prairie  Home  Companion  at  Tanglewood 

Shed  with  Garrison  Keillor 

Live  broadcast 

Sponsored  by  Lands’ End 

JULY  1 SUNDAY 


2:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Juilliard  String  Quartet 

MOZART  Quartet  No.  22  in  B-flat,  K.589 
SCHOENBERG  String  Trio,  Op.  45 
BEETHOVEN  Quartet  No.  12  in  E-flat,  Op.  127 

JULY  2 MONDAY 

8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 
Tara  Helen  O'Connor,  flute 
David  Shifrin,  clarinet 
Pamela  Frank  and 
Ida  Kavafian,  violins 
Steven  Tenenbom,  viola 
Fred  Sherry,  cello 

SCHOENBERG  Ode  to  Napoleon 
HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV:2g 
SCHOENBERG  Phantasy  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  47 
HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E,  Hob.  XV:28 
SCHOENBERG  (arr.  WEBERN) 

Chamber  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  9 

JULY  3 TUESDAY 

See  James  Taylor  prices 

7pm 

Shed 

James  Taylor 

Grounds  open  at  5pm 

JULY  4 WEDNESDAY 

See  James  Taylor  prices 

7pm 

Shed 

Independence  Day  Festivities 

James  Taylor 

Family  entertainment  throughout  the  day  (grounds  open  at  3pm); 
fireworks  to  follow  the  concert. 

JULY  5 THURSDAY 

8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 
Mary  Nessinger,  mezzo-soprano 
Tara  Helen  O’Connor,  flute 
Marianne  Gythfeldt, 

Mike  Lowenstern,  and 
David  Shifrin,  clarinets 
Ida  Kavafian,  violin 
Steven  Tenenbom,  viola 
Fred  Sherry,  cello 

SCHOENBERG  Pierrot  Lunaire 
SCHOENBERG  Suite  for  winds,  strings,  and  piano, 
Op.  29 

JUNE  24  SUNDAY 

8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Program  of  BACH  Arias 

JULY  1 SUNDAY 

10am 
Chamber 
Music  Hall 
6pm 

Chamber  Music 
Opening  Exercises 

Ozawa  Hall 
8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 


The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Fund  Concert 
Tanglewood  Music  MOZART  Symphony  No.  40 

Center  Orchestra  BARTOK  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  Robert  Mann, 
conductors 


JULY  6 FRIDAY 


See  special  prices 


6pm 

Ozawa  Hall 


8:30pm 

Shed 


Prelude  Concert 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Opening  Night  Performance 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8 

Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor  STRAUSS  Don  Quixote 

Mstislav  Rostropovich,  cello 
Steven  Ansell,  viola 


Sponsored  by  NEC 


JULY  7 SATURDAY  See  special  prices 

9:30am  Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Shed 

10:30am  Open  Rehearsal,  Saturday  program 

Shed 


8:30pm 

Shed 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos, 
conductor 

Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 


MOZART  Serenade  No.  6 in  D,  K.239, 
Serenata  notturna 
MOZART  Violin  Concerto  No.  5 
STRAUSS  Eln  Heldenleben 


JULY  8 SUNDAY 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  35,  Haffner 
STRAUSS  Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  5 

SCHOENBERG  Piano  Pieces,  Opp.  n,  19,  and 
SCHOENBERG  Suite,  Op.25 
HAYDN  Andante  and  Variations  in  F minor. 
Hob.  XVI  1:6 

SCHOENBERG  Two  Piano  Pieces,  Op.  33 
BEETHOVEN  Sonata  No.  26  in  E-flat,  Op.  81, 
Les  Adieux 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  JULY  ^ - JULY  22 


JULY  7 

liam  Youth  Concert 

Ozawa  Hall  (free  admission) 

JULY  8 

10am  Chamber  Music 

Ozawa  Hall 

JULY  9 M( 

2:30pm  Chamber  Music 

Chamber  Music  Hall 


2:30pm  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed  Mariss  Jansons,  conductor 


8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 


Peter  Serkin,  piano 


JULY  9 ND  JULY  TO  TUES 

5 & 8:30pm  String  Quartet  Marathon 
Ozawa  Hall 

JULY  15  SUNDAY 


10am 
Ozawa  Hall 


Chamber  Music 


JULY  12  THURSDAY 

8:30pm  Chanticleer 

Ozawa  Hall  The  popular  vocal  ensemble  will  perform  music  venerating  the  Virgin  Mary,  including 

Gregorian  chant  and  works  by  MONTEVERDI  and  VICTORIA.  The  program  will  also  feature 
BRENT  MICHAEL  DAVID's  Night  Chant,  and  music  from  Cuba. 


JULY  13  FRIDAY 

6pm  Prelude  Concert 

Ozawa  Hall  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


8:30pm 

Shed 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  MENDELSSOHN  Incidental  music  to 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

conductor  ORFF  Carmlna  Burana 

Gwendolyn  Bradley,  soprano 
Gordon  Gietz,  tenor 
Thomas  Mohr,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
PALS  Children’s  Chorus, 

Johanna  Hill  Simpson,  artistic  director 


JULY  14  SATURDAY  See  special  prices 


9:30am 

Shed 

10:30am 

Shed 

Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

8:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 

CORIGLIANO  Symphony  No.  2 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

JULY  15  SUNDAY 

2:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
James  Conlon,  conductor 
Matthias  Goerne,  baritone 
Han-Na  Chang,  cello 

BRITTEN  Four  Sea  Interludes  and 
Passacaglia  from  Peter  Crimes 
MAHLER  Ruckert-Lleder 
SAINT-SAENS  Cello  Concerto  No.  1 
RAVEL  Rapsodle  espagnole 

JULY  1 6 MONDAY 

8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

The  Daniel  and  Shirlee  Freed  Endowed  Concert 
Tanglewood  Music  MAHLER  Symphony  No.  3 

Center  Orchestra 

Women  of  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
PALS  Children's  Chorus, 

Johanna  Hill  Simpson,  artistic  director 
James  Conlon,  conductor 

JULY  22  SUNDAY 

10am 
Ozawa  Hall 
8pm 
Theatre 

Chamber  Music 

Open  Dress  Rehearsal;  see  July  24  & 25  concert  listing ; 
Dress  Rehearsal  prices  apply 

Emanuel  Ax 


JULY  17  - JULY  27 


JULY  17  TUESDAY 


See  Pops  prices 


8:30pm* 

Shed 


Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
John  Williams,  conductor 


Program  to  include  music  of  JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  a 
tribute  to  HARRY  WARREN,  composer  of  the  music 
for  Busby  Berkeley’s  films 


JULY  l8  WEDNESDAY 


8:30pm  Mitsuko  Uchida,  piano 

Ozawa  Hall 


SCHUBERT  Sonata  in  E flat,  D.568; 

Sonata  in  A,  D.664 
WEBERN  Variations,  Op.  27 
SCHUBERT  Moments  muslcaux,  D.780 


JULY  19  THURSDAY 


See  special  prices 


8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 


Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 
Emanuel  Ax,  piano 
Denyce  Craves,  mezzo-soprano 
Pamela  Frank,  violin 
William  Hudgins,  clarinet 


BRAHMS  Cello  Sonata  No.  i in  E minor,  Op.  30 
DANIELPOUR  Portraits,  for  mezzo-soprano,  clarinet, 
violin,  cello,  and  piano  (world  premiere) 
MENDELSSOHN  Piano  Trio  No.  2 in  C minor,  Op.  66 


JULY  20  FI 


>AY 


6pm 

Ozawa  Hall 


Prelude  Concert 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


8:30pm* 

Shed 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Sir  Andrew  Davis,  conductor 
Emanuel  Ax,  piano 


BEETHOVEN  Egmont  Overture 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
DELIUS  The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Carden 
STRAVINSKY  Symphony  in  Three  Movements 


JULY  21  SATURDAY 

Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 
Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 


9:30am 

Shed 

10:30am 

Shed 


8:30pm* 

Shed 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Peter  Serkin,  piano 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor 


VERDI  Four  Sacred  Pieces 
BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 


* These  concerts  will  be  projected  to  sections  of  the  lawn  on  video  screens. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  JULY  23  - AUGUST  5 


JULY  23  MONDAY 


2:30pm 

Theatre 


Open  Dress  Rehearsal;  see  July  24  & 25  concert  listing; 
Dress  Rehearsal  prices  apply 


JULY  24  TUESDAY  AND  JULY  25  WEDNESDAY 


8pm 

Theatre 


See  July  24  & 25  concert  listing; 
Theatre  prices  apply. 


JULY  28  SATURDAY 


2:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 


Composer-Choreographer  Lab 
TMC  and  Jacob's  Pillow 
Collaboration 


Program  to  include  works  of  Louis  Andriessen 
with  choreography  by  Beppie  Blankert 


JULY  22  SUNDAY 


2:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
James  Conlon,  conductor 
Frank  Peter  Zimmermann,  violin 

BRAHMS  Violin  Concerto 
WAGNER  Overture  to  RienzT,  Venusberg  Music 
from  Tannhduser-,  Preludes  to  Acts  1 and  III 
of  Lohengrin 

JULY  23  MONDAY 

8:30pm  Yefim  Bronfman,  piano 

Ozawa  Hall 

BERG  Sonata,  Op.  1 

SALONEN  Dlchotomle 

PROKOFIEV  Sonata  No.  7 

BRAHMS  Sonata  No.  3 in  F minor,  Op.  5 

JULY  24  TUESDAY  AND  JULY  25  WEDNESDAY 

8pm 

Theatre 

See 

Theatre 

prices 

Tanglewood  Music  Center 
Vocal  Fellows  and  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
(L’Heure  espagnole) 

Robert  Spano,  conductor 
(L’Enfant) 

David  Kneuss,  director 
(L’Heure  espagnole) 

John  Michael  Deegan  and 
Sarah  C.  Conly,  design 

RAVEL  L’Enfant  et  les  sortileges 
(concert  performance) 
RAVEL  L'Heure  espagnole 
(fully-staged  production) 

JULY  26  THURSDAY 

8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Emerson  String  Quartet 
Yefim  Bronfman,  piano 

HAYDN  Quartet  in  F minor,  Op.  20,  No.  5 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Quartet  No.  12  in  D flat,  Op.  133 
SCHUMANN  Piano  Quintet  in  E-flat,  Op.  44 

JULY  27 

FRIDAY 

6pm 

Ozawa  Hall 

Prelude  Concert 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

8:30pm* 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Hugh  Wolff,  conductor 
Joshua  Bell,  violin 

SHENG  “From  the  Mountain"  and  “From  the  Savage 
Land" from  Postcards 

BERNSTEIN  Serenade  for  violin,  strings,  harp,  and 
percussion,  after  Plato’s  Symposium 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  6,  Pastoral 

JULY  29  SUNDAY 

loam  & 
8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Chamber  Music 

JULY  30  ION  DAY 

8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Berkshire  Night 

TMC  Fellows 

Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 

An  evening  of  music  for  winds,  brass,  and  percussion 
by  Haydn,  Stravinsky,  Varese,  Kurt  Weill,  and  the 
famous  arrangements  by  Gil  Evans  for  "Miles  Ahead” 

JULY  31  TUESDAY 

2:30pm 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

See  July  37  concert  listing; 
Tanglewood  on  Parade  prices  apply. 

An  afternoon  filled  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
chamber  music  by  the  TMC,  along  with  various 
family  activities 

AUGUST  5 SUNDAY 

10am 

Chamber  Music 

Ozawa  Hall 


JULY  28  - AUGUST  4 


JULY  28  SATURDAY 

9:30am  Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Shed 

10:30am  Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

Shed 


Robert  Spano 


8:30pm*  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  HARBISON  The  Most  Often  Used  Chords 

Shed  Robert  Spano,  conductor  TCHAIKOVSKY  Serenade  for  Strings 

Katarina  Karneus,  mezzo-soprano  STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  (complete  ballet  score) 

John  Mark  Ainsley,  tenor 
David  Pittsinger,  bass-baritone 

JULY  29  SUNDAY 

The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevltzky  Memorial  Concert 
2:30pm  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 

Shed  Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor  SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  5 

Yefim  Bronfman,  piano 

Sponsored  by  Country  Curtains  and  The  Red  Lion  Inn 


JULY  31  TUESDAY 


See  Tanglewood  on  Parade  prices 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 


8:30pm* 

Shed 

2pm 

Grounds  open 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Keith  Lockhart, 
John  Williams,  and 
Andre  Previn,  conductors 


VERDI  Overture  to  Laforza  del  destino 
BRITTEN  Sinfonia  da  Requiem 
BRUBECK  Concerto  for  Pops  Orchestra 
WILLIAMS  Music  from  Harry  Potter  and  the 
Sorcerer’s  Stone 
TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture 


Co-sponsored  by  Filene’s  and  CE  Plastics 

* These  concerts  will  be  projected  to  sections  of  the  lawn  on  video  screens. 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  2001  FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  AUGUST  9 - 14 


Made  possible  by  the  generous  support  of  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider,  with 
additional  support  through  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Helen  F. 
Whitaker  Fund,  and  The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music 
Oliver  Knussen,  director;  Charles  Wuorinen,  composer-in-residence 

Additional  Festival  events,  including  Prelude  Concerts,  discussions,  and  special  events, 
will  be  announced  early  in  the  summer. 

AUGUST  9 THURSDAY 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 
8:30pm  Collage  New  Music 

Ozawa  Hall  Program  to  include  the  four  complete  books  of  the  Motteti  di  Montale  of  John  Harbison 
See  August  9 concert  listing ; regular  prices  apply. 

The  Fromm  Concert  is  made  possible  through  the  generous  support 
of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation. 


AUGUST  10  FRIDAY 


2:30pm 

Theatre 


Chamber  Music 
Stefan  Asbury,  conductor 


AUGUST  11  SATURDAY 

2:30pm  Chamber  Music 

Ozawa  Hall 


Music  of  WUORINEN,  HESKETH,  NORGARD, 
DeRAAFand  SCHULLER 


Music  of  ANDERSON,  LEVINSON,  WUORINEN, 
BENADON, and  KIRCHNER 


AUGUST  1 WE! 


8:30pm  Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano 

Ozawa  Hall  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Lydian  String  Quartet 
Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Peggy  Pearson,  oboe 
Arthur  Haas,  organ 

Staging  of  Bach  Cantata  by  Peter  Sellars 
Costume  by  Dunya  Ramicova 


MESSIAEN  Songs  with  piano 
BACH  Cantata  No.  199,  Mein  Herze  schwlmmt 
im  Blut 


AUGUST  3 FRIDAY 


6pm 

Ozawa  Hall 

8:30pm 

Shed 


Prelude  Concert 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
David  Robertson,  conductor 
Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano 


RAVEL  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 
BRITTEN  Les  Illuminations,  for  soprano  and  strings 
MAHLER  (arr.  BRITTEN)  What  the  Wild  Flowers 
Tell  Me  (Minuet  from  Symphony  No.  3) 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  41  .Jupiter 


AUGUST  4 SATURDA 


9:30am  Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Shed 

10:30am  Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

Shed 

The  George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert 

8:30pm  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  STRAUSS  Salome 

Shed  Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor  (concert  performance  with  supertitles) 

Deborah  Voigt,  soprano  (Salome) 

Jane  Henschel,  mezzo-soprano  (Herodias) 

Katarina  Karneus,  mezzo-soprano  (Page) 

Siegfried  Jerusalem,  tenor  (Herod) 

Christopher  Ventris,  tenor  (Narraboth) 

Falk  Struckmann,  baritone  (Jochanaan) 

David  Cangelosi,  Richard  Clement, 

Mark  Schowalter,  and 
Steven  Goldstein,  tenors  (Jews) 

Alfred  Walker,  bass-baritone  (Soldier) 

Michael  Devlin,  bass-baritone  (Cappadocian) 

Reinhard  Hagen,  bass  (1st  Nazarene) 

Mark  Risinger,  bass  (Jew) 

Raymond  Aceto,  bass  (Soldier) 

AUGUST  12  SUNDAY 

10am  Chamber  Music  Music  of  SCHULLER,  WUORINEN,  HENZE, 

Ozawa  Hall  Stefan  Asbury,  conductor  andZUIDAM 

AUGUST  13  MONDAY 

7pm  Chamber  Music  Music  of  NORGARD  and  LINDBERG 

Theatre 

8:30pm  Chamber  Music  KONDO  Hagoromo,  a chamber  opera 

Ozawa  Hall  Paul  Zukofsky,  conductor  (U.S.  premiere) 

AUGUST  14  TUESDAY 

The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert,  Endowed  in  Perpetuity 
8:30pm  TMC  Orchestra  Music  of  TURNAGE, THOMAS,  LINDBERG, 

Ozawa  Hall  Oliver  Knussen,  conductor  and  WUORINEN 


See  special  prices 


AUGUST  $ 

See  special  prices 

2:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  PREVIN  Diversions 

Andre  Previn,  conductor  MOZART  Concert  aria,  K. 582, "Chi  sa,  chi  sa,  qual  sia” 

Dame  Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  soprano  MOZART  Concert  aria,  K.583,"Vado,  ma  dove?" 

STRAUSS  Songs  with  orchestra 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  88 

AUGUST  8 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Dawn  Upshaw  and  Friends  Folk  Songs 

Songs  of  heart  and  home  written  and  arranged  by 
BARTOK,  BERIO,  IVES,  and  others. 

AUGUST  9 THURSDAY 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tangtewood 


8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

2007  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

Collage  New  Music  HARBISON  Motteti  di  Montale  (complete) 

David  Hoose,  conductor  SCHULLER  A Bouquet  for  Collage 

Janice  Felty  and  Margaret 
Lattimore,  mezzo-sopranos 

AUGUST  lO  FRIDAY  See  special  prices 


6pm 

Ozawa  Hall 

Prelude  Concert 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

8:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  COPLAND  Appalachian  Spring 

Andre  Previn,  conductor  GRIEG  Piano  Concerto 

Van  Cliburn,  piano  DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 

AUGUST  11  SATURDA\ 


9:30am 

Shed 

10:30am 

Shed 

Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

8:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  WUORINEN  Machaut  Mon  Chou 

Roberto  Abbado,  conductor  MOZART  Flute  Concerto  in  G 

Jacques  Zoon, flute  MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 

AUGUST  12  SUNDAY 


2:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  SMETANA  "From  Bohemia's  Meadows  and  Forests” 

Bernard  Haitink,  conductor  from  Ma  Vlast 

MARTI NU  Fantaisies  symphoniques  (Symphony  No.  6) 
BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  2 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER  AUGUST  l6  - AUGUST  ig 


AUGUST  l6  URSDAY 

8:30pm  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Chamber  Music 

Theatre 

AUGUSTig  UN  DAY 

10am  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Chamber  Music 


Ozawa  Hall 

2:30pm 

Shed 

See  August  19  concert  listing ; regular  prices  apply. 

BEETHOVEN  String  Trio  in  C,  Op.  9,  No.i 
KIRCHNER  Music  for  Twelve 
STRAVINSKY  Suite  from  L’Histoire  du  soldat 


AUGUST  17  FRIDAY 

Prelude  Concert 

6pm  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Ozawa  Hall  John  Oliver,  conductor 

8:30pm  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  DEBUSSY  Prelude  to  The  Afternoon  of  a Faun 

Shed  Bernard  Haitink,  conductor  MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 

Richard  Goode,  piano  DVORAK  Symphony  No.  8 

AUGUST  l8  SATURDAY 


9:30am 

Shed 

10:30am 

Shed 

Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Open  Rehearsal,  Saturday  program 

8:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Bernard  Haitink,  conductor 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor 

STRAVINSKY  Symphony  of  Psalms 
RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete) 

AUGUST  19  SUNDAY 

The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

Made  possible  by  generous  endowments,  established  in  perpetuity,  by 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider,  and  an  anonymous  donor 

2:30pm 

Shed 

Tanglewood  Music 
Center  Orchestra 
Roberto  Abbado,  conductor 
Gianluca  Cascioli,  piano 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of  Anxiety 
BERLIOZ  Symphonie fantastique 

8:30pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

Andre  Previn,  piano 
David  Finck,  double  bass 

A jazz  evening  with  Andre  Previn  and  David  Finck 

See  Special  Prices 

AUGUST  20  MONDAY 

See  Pops  prices 

8:30pm 

Shed 

George  and  Roberta  Berry  Supporting  Organization  Concert 

Boston  Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  Program  to  include  selections  from  the  Pops'  Latin 
Keith  Lockhart,  conductor  repertoire  featuring  a special  appearance  by  the 

Mexican  group  Mariachi  Cobre* 

'Mariachi  Cobre  presented  by  Epcot ® at  the  WALT  DISNEY 
WORLD ® Resort 

AUGUST  24  FRIDAY 

6pm 

Ozawa  Hall 

Prelude  Concert 

The  Concord  Trio  including 
members  of  the  TMC  Faculty 

8:30pm 

Shed 

Orchestra  of  St.  Luke’s 
Donald  Runnicles,  conductor 
Peter  Serkin,  piano 

ALL-MOZART  PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  25 

Piano  Concerto  No.  19  in  F,  K.459 

Symphony  No.  39 


AUGUST  25  SATURDAY 

8:30pm 

Shed 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Zubin  Mehta,  conductor 
Vadim  Repin,  violin 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 

AUGUST  26  SUNDAY 

See  special  prices 

230pm 

Shed 

Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Zubin  Mehta,  conductor 
Carol  Vaness,  soprano 
Jill  Grove,  mezzo-soprano 
Robert  Gambill,  tenor 
John  Relyea,  bass-baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 

Tanglewood  Jazz  Festival 

AUGUST  31 

FRIDAY 

See  Jazz  prices 

8pm 

Ozawa  Hall 

Chuck  Mangione  and  New  York  Voices 

SEPTEMBER  1 SATURDAY 

130pm 
Ozawa  Hall 

The  John  Pizzarelli  Trio 
Jane  Monheit 

See  Jazz  prices 

7pm 

Shed 

Nancy  Wilson  with 
The  Big  Band  Diva 
David  Sanborn 
Joe  Sample 

See  Jazz  Festival  Shed  prices 

SEPTEMBER  2 SUNDAY 

1:30pm 

Sonny  Rollins 

See  Jazz  prices 

Ozawa  Hall 

7pm  George  Benson  See  Jazz  Festival  Shed  prices 

Shed  Poncho  Sanchez 

Nicholas  Peyton  and  the  Louis 

Armstrong  Centennial  Celebration  Band 


Video  screens  are  sponsored  by 
American  Express  Company 


Baldwin 

62  years  of  providing  pianos 
for  the  BSO  at  Tanglewood 


Please  note:  Intermissions  for 
Sunday-afternoon  concerts  in 
the  Shed  will  be  extended  from 
20  to  25  minutes. 


TMC  EVENT  SPONSORS 


July  1 The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial 
Fund  Concert 

July  16  The  Daniel  and  Shirlee  Freed 
Endowed  Concert 

Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  Made  possible  by 
the  generous  support  of  Dr.  Raymond  and 
Hannah  H.  Schneider,  with  additional  support 
through  grants  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  and 
The  Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music 


August  9 Supported  by  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation 

August  14  The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert, 
endowed  in  perpetuity 

August  19  The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 
made  possible  by  generous  endowments, 
established  in  perpetuity,  by  Dr.  Raymond  and 
Hannah  H.  Schneider,  and  an  anonymous  donor 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  TICKETS 


BY  TELEPHONE 


LAWN  TICKET  POLICY 


Call  the  BSO's  SymphonyCharge  to  charge  tickets: 

Boston  (617)  266-1200 

Other  Areas  (888)  266-1200 


Or.  call  TicketMaster: 


Boston 
Western  MA 
New  York  City 
Other  Areas 


(617)  931-2000 
(4iB)  733-2500 
(212)  307-7171 
(800)  347-0808 


Tickets  ordered  through  SymphonyCharge  are 
subject  to  a $3.25  per  ticket  handling  fee.  Tickets 
ordered  through  TicketMaster  are  subject  to  all 
TicketMaster  handling  fees. 


ONLINE 

Visit  the  BSO  website  at  www.bso.org  to  order 
your  tickets  online.  Orders  are  subject  to  a $3.25 
per  ticket  handling  fee. 


Lawn  tickets  for  regularly  priced  Music  Shed  and 
Ozawa  Hall  concerts  are  not  valid  for  specially 
priced  concerts.  Lawn  tickets  are  undated  for 
all  Tanglewood  concerts  except  July  3 and  4,  Jazz 
Weekend,  Popular  Artists,  and  Tanglewood  on 
Parade.  For  groups  of  adults  or  children,  including 
tours  and  camps,  please  call  the  Group  Sales  Office 
at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255 

PRELUDE  CONCERT  TICKETS 

Your  ticket  for  Friday-evening  BSO  concerts  also 
admits  you  to  the  6pm  Prelude  Concert  in  Seiji 
Ozawa  Hall.  Seating  for  Prelude  Concerts  is  avail- 
able on  a first-come,  first-served  basis  when  the 
grounds  open  at  5:30pm.  Patrons  must  be  in  their 
seats  10  minutes  prior  to  the  performance.  Prelude 
Concerts  feature  smaller-scaled  works  performed 
by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
often  joined  by  distinguished  guest  artists. 


BY  FAX 

Fax  the  completed  order  form  to: 

Before  May  26  (617)  638-9400 
After  May  31 : (413)  637-5100 

Please  note  that  we  cannot  acknowledge 
faxes  received. 

BY  MAIL 

Mail  the  completed  order  form,  with  payment,  to: 

Before  May  24.  Tanglewood  Ticket  Office 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115-4511 

After  May  24:  Tanglewood  Ticket  Office 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  MA  01240 

IN  PERSON 

Tanglewood  Box  Office  (main  entrance) 

West  Street,  Lenox,  MA 

June  1-21 

Tuesday-Saturday-.  ioam-6pm 
Sunday:  noon-6pm 

Extended  hours  beginning  June  22 

Open  every  day  at  10am  (9am  for  Open  Rehearsals) 
Closed  at  6pm  on  non-concert  evenings;  at 
intermission  for  Music  Shed  concerts;  and  one-half 
hour  after  the  start  of  a concert  at  Ozawa  Hall. 

Please  note  that  Open  Rehearsal  subscriptions, 
Lawn  Pass  Books,  and  the  student  discount  tickets 
are  available  only  at  the  Main  Box  Office  (not  at 
the  other  Tanglewood  Box  Offices). 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  PLEASE  CALL 

(617)  266-1492 
(413)  637-5165 

[beginning  June  1) 

PRE-REHEARSAL  TALKS 

Admission  to  Pre-Rehearsal  Talks  at  9:30am  is 
free  of  charge  to  Saturday-morning  Open  Rehearsal 
ticket  holders. 


ACCESSIBLE  SEATING 

Accessible  seats  are  available.  Please  note  your 
specifications  on  the  order  form.  For  other  con- 
cerns. please  contact  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office 
at  (617)  266-1492.  Please  note  that  Balcony  levels 
of  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  currently  accessible  by 
elevator.  Patrons  who  have  difficulty  climbing  stairs 
will  be  seated  on  the  orchestra  level  of  the  hall.  If 
you  require  orchestra-level  seating,  please  inform 
the  Box  Office  when  purchasing  tickets  so  that 
you  can  be  accommodated. 

NEW  NON-SMOKING  POLICY 

In  consideration  of  all  patrons,  Tanglewood  will 
offer  a smoke-free  environment  this  season.  We 
ask  that  you  please  refrain  from  smoking  anywhere 
on  the  Tanglewood  grounds.  Designated  smoking 
areas  are  marked  outside  the  entrance  gates. 

STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

Tanglewood  is  pleased  to  offer  a 50%  discount 
on  lawn  tickets  for  all  BSO  Friday-evening 
concerts  for  students  twelve  and  older.  Valid  with 
student  I.D.  Tickets  may  only  be  purchased  in 
person  at  the  Main  Box  Office  only  on  the  night 
of  the  performance. 

LAWN  TICKETS  FOR  CHILDREN 

For  the  thirteenth  consecutive  year,  TDK,  the  world 
leader  in  digital  recording  and  play-back  solutions, 
has  generously  provided  a grant  offering  free  lawn 
tickets  for  children  under  the  age  of  12.  Up  to  four 
free  children's  tickets  are  available  per  parent/legal 
guardian  per  concert  at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office 
on  the  day  of  the  concert.  Children  admitted  with- 
out charge  must  sit  with  the  parent/legal  guardian 
on  the  lawn,  and  those  under  age  five  must  sit  on 
the  rear  half  of  the  lawn.  Children  under  five  are 
not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or 
Seiji  Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts.  All  patrons, 
regardless  of  age,  must  have  a ticket.  This  policy 
does  not  apply  to  organized  groups  of  children. 

&TDK 


TICKET  PRICES  AND  SEATING  INFORMATION 


KOUSSEVITZKY 
MUSIC  SHED 


Regular  Prices 

$78 

$72 

$60 

$41 

$24 

$17 

$14 

Special  Prices 

$88 

$84 

$71 

$52 

$36 

$25 

$15 

Tanglewood 
on  Parade 

00 

00 

w 

$84 

$71 

$52 

$36 

$25 

$17 

Pops  Prices 

$88 

00 

w 

$71 

$52 

$36 

$25 

$15 

A Prairie  Home  Companion 
at  Tanglewood  (June  30) 

$48 

$48 

$40 

$28 

$15 

James  Taylor  (July  3. 4) 

$100* 

$55 

$49 

$39 

$28 

Jazz  Festival  Shed  Concert 
(September  i,  2 ) 

$51 

$51 

$40 

$26 

$19 

‘Includes  a $45  tax-deductible  contribution  to  benefit  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 


SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

THE  FLORENCE  GOULD  AUDITORIUM 


Ozawa  Hall  Lawn 


Regular  Prices 

$40 

$33 

$26 

$13 

Special  Prices 

$45 

$36 

$31 

$14 

Jazz  Festival 

$28 

$26 

$19 

$13 

Afternoon  Concerts 

Jazz  Festival 

$51 

$36 

$28 

$19 

Evening  Concerts 

Please  note  that  Balcony  levels  of  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  accessible  by  elevator. 
See  further  information  In  the  Accessible  Seating  section  on  the  previous  page 


THEATRE 


Thesee  (June  22,  23) 
L'Enfant  and  L'Heure 
(July  24,25) 


‘Premium  tickets  offer  priority 
seating  and  a listing  in  the  pro- 
gram. They  also  help  underwrite 
performances  ($30  tax-deductible 
contribution).  Please  note  there 
is  no  lawn  admission  for  Theatre 
performances. 


REHEARSALS 


OPEN  REHEARSAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  & LAWN  PASS  BOOKS 


Open  Rehearsals  $15  Shed 
Dress  Rehearsals  $15  Theatre 
July  22  & 23 

(general  admission) 

TMC  TICKETS 

TMC  tickets,  unless  otherwise 
noted,  are  only  available  as  of 
one  hour  before  concert  time. 


Open  Rehearsalsr  $54  (four)  $94.50  (seven) 

Lawn  Pass  Books  $140  (11  passes  for  the  price  of  10) 

These  lawn  tickets  are  valid  for  all  regularly  and  specially  priced 
concerts,  but  do  not  include  Popular  Artists,  Tanglewood  on  Parade, 
July  3 and  4,  Jazz  Weekend,  or  Tanglewood  Music  Center  events. 

* Please  note  that  Open  Rehearsal  Subscriptions  must  be  purchased  by  July  1. 

Call  (617)  266-1200  or  (888)  266-1200  to  order. 


TMC  Orchestra  concerts  $20 

Other  TMC  concerts  and 
recitals  (in  Ozawa  Hall)  $10 

BUTI  Orchestra  concerts  $10 
All  other  BUTI  concerts  Free 


NAME 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  at  the 
$100  level  or  higher  will  receive 
free  admission  to  TMC  Ozawa 
Hall  concerts  by  presenting 
their  membership  cards.  Advance 
ticket  ordering  information  will  be 
mailed  to  Friends  of  Tanglewood. 

CROUP  DISCOUNTS 

For  complete  information  on  group 
benefits,  including  ticket  discounts, 
advance  sale  of  lawn  tickets,  and 
exclusive  use  of  our  private  tents 
either  before  or  after  your  concert, 
please  call  the  Group  Sales  Office 
at  (617)  638-9345  or  (800)  933-4255- 

We  regret  there  can  be  no  refunds 
or  exchanges,  even  in  the  event  of 
inclement  weather.  All  programs 
and  artists  are  subject  to  change. 

Please  note  that  cooking,  sports 
activities,  tents  and  other  structures 
are  prohibited  from  the  Tanglewood 
grounds. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


TELEPHONE  (day) 


(evening) 


NO.  OF 

DATES  SECTION  TICKETS  PRICE  TOTAL 


LAWN  PASS  BOOK 

$140  EACH 

I wish  to  help 
Tanglewood  maintain 
its  excellence  with 
my  tax-deductible 
contribution. 


TICKET  ORDER  TOTAL 

HANDLING  FEE 

$3.25 

CONTRIBUTION* 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Tanglewood  is  a registered  service 
mark  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc. 

Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 
Photos: 

J.  Berndt,  Charles  Gauthier,  Michael 
Lutch,  William  Mercer,  Stu  Rosner, 
Walter  H.  Scott,  Steve  J.  Sherman 

Original  copy: 

Karen  Campbell 


□ Enclosed  is  my  check  made  out  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
D Please  charge  the  full  amount  to: 

□ American  Express  □ MasterCard 

□ Diners  Club  □ Visa 

□ Discover  Card 


CARD  NUMBER  EXP.  DATE 

NAME  (AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD) 


SIGNATURE 


XlL  Tanglewood 


Jazz  Festival 


2001 


Please  note  that  David  Sanborn  and  Joe  Sample  will 
no  longer  be  performing  at  the  Jazz  Festival  concert 
on  September  i at  7pm. 


The  concert's  lineup  will  now  include: 

Nancy  Wilson  and  The  Big  Band  Diva 
Spyro  Gyra 
Ahmad  Jamal 


Thank  you. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

301  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

BOSTON,  MA  02115 


Join  us  this 
summer  as  we 
celebrate 
Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa's 
last  full  season 
at  Tanglewood. 
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From  late  June  through  Labor  Day  weekend, Tanglewood 
is  alive  with  an  exceptional  combination  of  glorious 
music  and  spectacular  scenery. 

Highlights  of  the  2001  season  include  a tribute  to  the  legacy 
of  Tanglewood  founder  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY.  Composers 
championed  by  the  great  conductor,  along  with  many  of  the 
pieces  commissioned  by  Koussevitzky,  will  be  performed,  includ- 
ing BRITTEN's  Four  Sea  Interludes  and  Passacaglia  from  Peter 
Crimes  on  July  15.  We  will  also  honor  ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  composer's  expansive  and 
innovative  musical  language  will  be  featured  in  a series  of 
concerts  with  pianist  PETER  SERKIN  on  July  2, 5,  and  8. 

Opera  is  an  important  part  of  the  festival  in  2001,  beginning 
with  a fully-staged  production  of  LULLY's  Thesee  on  June  22 
and  23.  On  July  24  and  25,  the  TMC  Vocal  Fellows  and  TMC 
Orchestra  present  RAVEL'S  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges  in  a concert 
performance  led  by  Robert  Spano,  and  Seiji  Ozawa  conducts  the 
TMC  fellows  in  a fully-staged  production  of  RAVEL'S  L'Heure 
espagnole.  A concert  performance  of  STRAUSS'  Salome  on 
August  4 features  soprano  DEBORAH  VOIGT  as  Salome  and 
SIEGFRIED  JERUSALEM  as  Herod. 

The  Fourth  of  July  weekend  includes  two  concerts  with 
JAMES  TAYLOR  on  July  3 and  4,  followed  by  the  July  6 Opening 
Night  Performance  with  cellist  MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 
performing  STRAUSS'  Don  Quixote. 

YO-YO  MA  returns  to  Tanglewood  on  July  14  to  perform 
DVORAK’S  Cello  Concerto  on  a program  with  JOHN  CORIGLIANO's 
Symphony  No.  2,  which  was  recently  premiered  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  Boston.  On  July  ig,  he  gives  the  world  premiere  of 
RICHARD  DANIELPOUR's  Portraits.  Baritone  MATTHIAS  GOERNE 
makes  his  Tanglewood  debut  on  July  11  in  a recital  with  Eric 
Schneider  performing  SCHUBERT's  Die  schone  Mullerin.  On 
August  5,  DAME  KIRI  TE  KANAWA  makes  a rare  Tanglewood 
appearance.  After  his  triumphant  concert  at  Tanglewood  last 
season,  VAN  CLIBURN  is  back  on  August  10  to  perform  GRIEG'S 
Piano  Concerto. 

This  year's  traditional  season-ending  concert  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  will  feature  the  ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA,  with  ZUBIN  MEHTA  conducting. 

Whatever  type  of  performance 
you  prefer-a  symphony  by  a 
beloved  composer  or  an 
encounter  with  a talented  soloist 
you've  never  heard- your 
Tanglewood  visit  will  be  an 
incomparable  musical  experience 
in  one  of  nature's  most  beautiful 
settings. 


A PRAIRIE  HOME  COMPANION 


Tanglewood  welcomes  back  Garrison 
Keillor  for  another  live  broadcast  of  A 
Prairie  Home  Companion  presented  by 
Minnesota  Public  Radio  on  June  30.  A 
successful  author  and  member  of  the 
Radio  Hall  of  Fame,  Mr.  Keillor  has 
published  11  books  and  is  heard  on  public  radio  by  nearly  three 
million  listeners  each  week.  Come  hear  the  news  from  Lake 
Wobegon,  hilarious  comedy  sketches,  and  wonderful  music. 

Sponsored  by  Lands' End 


POPS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


The  Boston  Pops  make  two  Tanglewood 
appearances  this  summer,  the  first  led  by 
Pops  Laureate  Conductor  John  Williams 
on  July  17. The  concert  will  feature  a 
tribute  to  Harry 
Warren,  composer  of 

the  music  that  accompanied  Busby  Berkely’s 
entertaining  films.  Pops  Conductor  Keith 
Lockhart  leads  the  orchestra  in  a Latin 
selection  of  music  on  August  20. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS 


TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Keith  Lockhart,  John  Williams, 
and  Andre  Previn  lead  Tanglewood  on 
Parade,  the  ever-popular  day  of  family  fun 
and  music  featuring  the  Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops,  and  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
orchestras.  This  year's  July  31  program 
includes  VERDI's  Overture  to  Laforza  del  destino,  BRITTEN'S 
Sinfonia  da  Requiem,  CHRIS  BRUBECK’s  Concerto  for  Pops 
Orchestra,  and  excerpts  from  WILLIAMS’S  recent  score  for 
Artificial  Intelligence.  The  day’s  festivities  conclude  with  the 
traditional  performance  of  Tchaikovsky’s  1812  Overture  and  a 
spectacular  fireworks  display. 


t/IDEO  SCREENS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

,3y  popular  demand,  video  screens  return  to  Tanglewood  this  season. 
During  the  evening  concerts  in  the  Shed  from  July  17  through  31,  two 
arge  screens  will  allow  lawn  patrons  to  view  the  concert.  On  Tuesday, 
iuly  17,  an  additional  screen  will  be  positioned  over  the  orchestra  for 
:hose  seated  inside  the  Shed  as  part  of  the  Boston  Pops 
presentation. 

Video  screens  are  sponsored  by  American  Express  Company. 


| OPE N REHEARSAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

I Save  money  by  purchasing  an  Open  Rehearsal  subscription  this  season. 

I Open  Rehearsals  provide  an  inside  view  of  the  final  preparations  before 

)a  performance.  See  how  the  orchestra  and  conductor  work  together,  and 
learn  more  about  the  music  and  composers  through  informative  pre- 
rehearsal talks.  Choose  from  one  of  two  rehearsal  series  on  Saturday 
mornings: 

Four  Open  Rehearsals:  $54 
Seven  Open  Rehearsals:  $94.50 

Please  note  that  all  Open  Rehearsal  tickets  are  general  admission. 


LAWN  PASS  BOOKS 

Lawn  Pass  Books  provide  flexibility  and  savings.  Buy  a book  often  and 
receive  eleven  passes,  and  choose  the  performances  you  would  like  to 
attend;  no  further  ticketing  is  necessary.  Lawn  Pass  Books  are  valid  for 
use  at  all  concerts  except  James  Taylor  on  July  3 and  4,  Popular  Artists, 
Tanglewood  on  Parade,  Jazz  Weekend,  and  all  TMC  concerts.  $140 

TDK  FREE  LAWN  TICKETS  FOR  CHILDREN 

For  the  thirteenth  consecutive  year, TDK,  a world  leader  in  digital 
recording  and  playback  solutions,  has  generously  provided  a grant 
I offering  free  lawn  tickets  for  children  under  the  age  of  12.  Up  to  four 
I free  children's  tickets  are  available  per  parent/legal  guardian  per  concert 
I at  the  Tanglewood  Box  Office  the  day  of  the  concert.  Children  admitted 
I without  charge  must  sit  with  their  parent/legal  guardian  on  the  lawn, 

I and  those  under  age  five  must  sit  on  the  rear  half  of  the  lawn.  Children 
I under  five  are  not  permitted  in  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Shed  or  Seiji 
I Ozawa  Hall  during  concerts.  All  patrons,  regardless  of  age,  must  have  a 
I ticket.  This  policy  does  not  apply  to  organized  groups  of  children. 

I ©TDK 

NEW  SMOKING  POLICY  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


In  consideration  of  all  patrons,  Tanglewood  will  offer  a smoke-free 
environment  this  season.  We  ask  that  you  please  refrain  from 
smoking  while  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds. 


TANCLEWOOD  MUSIC  CENTER 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
Academy  for  Advanced  Musical 
Study 

Established  in  1940  under  the 
leadership  of  former  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Music 
Director  Serge  Koussevitzky,  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Center  (TMC)  provides  a broad  range 
of  intensive  experiences  for  emerging  professional 
musicians  of  exceptional  ability.  Participants  enjoy  a 
unique  environment  in  which  to  work  with  outstanding 
artists  and  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  life  of  the  Boston 
Symphony. 

Tickets  for  TMC 
concerts  are  available 
one  hour  before 
concert  time  and  are 
priced  at  $20  (reserved 
seating)  for  orchestral 
concerts,  and  $10 
(general  admission)  for  other  performances.  Friends  of 
Tanglewood  at  the  $100  level  or  higher  will  receive  free 
admission  to  TMC  Ozawa  Hall  concerts  by  presenting  their 
membership  card. 

Also  presented  throughout  the  summer  are  performances 
by  students  of  the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
(BUTI),  whose  educational  programs  are  geared  primarily 
toward  gifted  musicians  of  high  school  age. 

A complete  schedule  of  TMC  events  will  be  available  in 
June.  TMC  Orchestra  Shed  performances  are  listed  within 
the  main  program  schedule  of  this  brochure. 

For  more  information 
about  becoming  a Friend  of 
Tanglewood,  please  call 
(617)  638-9261. 


2001  TMC  HIGHLIGHTS 


JULY  1 SUNDAY 

8:30pm  The  Phyllis  and  Lee  Coffey  Memorial  Fund  Concert 

Ozawa  Hall  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  Robert  Mann,  conductors 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  40 
BARTOK  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

JULY  9 MONDAY  AND  JULY  10  TUESDAY 

5 & 8 30pm  String  Quartet  Marathon 

Ozawa  Hall 

JULY  16  MONDAY 

8:30pm  The  Daniel  and  Shirlee  Freed  Endowed  Concert 

Ozawa  Hall  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
James  Conlon,  conductor 

MAHLER  Symphony  No.  3 

JULY  24  TUESDAY  AND  JULY  25  WEDNESDAY 


8pm  Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellows  and 

Theatre  Orchestra 

RAVEL  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges 
RAVEL  L’Heure  espagnole 

See  complete  listing  in  the  main  Tanglewood  schedule 
pages;Theatre  prices  apply. 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Made  possible  by  the  generous  support  of 
Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H.  Schneider 

August  9-14, 2001 

Oliver  Knussen,  director 

Six  days  of  new  music  events  performed  by  TMC  Fellows,  guest  artists, 
and  the  BSO,  including  the  following  concerts: 


AUGUST  9 THURSDAY 

8:30pm  The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

Ozawa  Hall  Collage  New  Music 

See  complete  listing  in  the  main  Tanglewood  schedule 
pages;  regular  Ozawa  Hall  prices  apply. 


AUGUST  14  TUESDAY 


8 30pm  The  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Concert,  endowed 

Ozawa  Hall  in  perpetuity 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  is  funded  in  part  by  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Helen  F.  Whitaker  Fund,  and  The 
Aaron  Copland  Fund  for  Music. 


AUGUST  19  SUNDAY 

2 30pm  The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 

Shed  Made  possible  by  generous  endowments,  established 

in  perpetuity,  by  Dr.  Raymond  and  Hannah  H. 
Schneider,  and  an  anonymous  donor 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 

See  complete  listing  in  the  main  Tanglewood  schedule 
pages;  regular  Shed  prices  apply 


TANGLEWOOD  2001 


JUNE  22  FRIDAY  AND  JUNE  23  SATURDAY 

ypm  Boston  Early  Music  Festival  Production 

Theatre  Paul  O’Dette  and  Stephen  Stubbs, 

artistic  co-directors 

See  Gilbert  Blin,  stage  director 

Theatre  Lucy  Graham,  choreographer 

Prices  Robin  Linklater,  set  and  costume  designer 

Anna  Watkins,  costume  supervisor 
Howard  Crook,  tenor  (Thesee) 

Laura  Pudwell,  mezzo-soprano  (Medee) 

Bernard  Deletre,  bass  (Aegee) 

Ellen  Hargis,  soprano  (Aegle) 

Suzie  LeBlanc,  soprano  (Cleone) 

Ann  Monoyios,  soprano  (Dorine  and  Venus) 
Kendra  Colton,  soprano  (Prestresse  and  Minerve) 
Olivier  Laquerre,  bass  (Areas) 

BEMF/Lully  Opera  Orchestra 
Handel  & Haydn  Society  Chorus 
Baroque  Dancers 

LULLY  Thesee  (fully-staged  production, 
in  the  Baroque  style) 

JUNE  24  SUNDAY 

2 30pm  BEMF/Lully  Opera  Orchestra 

Ozawa  Kendra  Colton  and  Ann  Monoyios,  sopranos 

Hall  Howard  Crook,  tenor 

RAMEAU  La  Guirlande,  ou  Les  Fleurs 
enchantees  (ballet) 

CLERAMBAULT  La  Muse  de  I'opera 


JUNE  29  FRIDAY 

8 30pm  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Ozawa  BEETHOVEN  Quartet  No.  6 in  B-flat,  Op.  18,  No.  6 

Hall  BARTOK  Quartet  No.  6 

MENDELSSOHN  Quartet  No.  5 in  E-flat, 

Op.  44,  No.  3 

JUNE  30  SATURDAY  See  A Prairie  Home  Companion  Prices 

5:45pm  A Prairie  Home  Companion  at  Tanglewood 

Shed  with  Garrison  Keillor 

Live  broadcast 

Sponsored  by  Lands’ End 

JULY  1 SUNDAY 

2:30pm  Juilliard  String  Quartet 

Ozawa  MOZART  Quartet  No.  22  in  B-flat,  K.589 

Hall  SCHOENBERG  String  Trio,  Op.  45 

BEETHOVEN  Quartet  No.  12  in  E-flat,  Op.  127 


■ 


. 


PAMELA  FRANK 


JULY  2 MONDAY 

8:30pm  Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Ozawa  Tara  Helen  O'Connor,  flute 

Hall  David  Shifrin,  clarinet 

Pamela  Frank  and  Ida  Kavafian,  violins 
Steven  Tenenbom,  viola 
Fred  Sherry,  cello 
SCHOENBERG  Ode  to  Napoleon 
HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E-flat,  Hob.  XV:29 
SCHOENBERG  Phantasy  for  violin  and  piano, 
Op.  47 

HAYDN  Piano  Trio  in  E,  Hob.  XV:28 


SCHOENBERG  (arr.  WEBERN)  Chamber 
Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  9 

JULY  3 TUESDAY  See  James  Taylor  Prices 

7pm  James  Taylor 

Shed  Grounds  open  at  5pm 

July  4 WEDNESDAY  See  James  Taylor  Prices 

Independence  Day  Festivities 

7pm  James  Taylor 

Shed 

Family  entertainment  throughout  the  day 
(grounds  open  at  3pm);  fireworks  to  follow 
the  concert. 

JULY  5 THURSDAY 

8:30pm  Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Ozawa  Mary  Nessinger,  mezzo-soprano 

Hall  Tara  Helen  O’Conner,  flute 

Marianne  Gythfeldt,  Mike  Lowenstern,  and 
David  Shifrin,  clarinets 
Ida  Kavafian,  violin 
Steven  Tenenbom,  viola 
Fred  Sherry,  cello 
SCHOENBERG  Pierrot  Lunaire 
SCHOENBERG  Suite  for  winds,  strings,  and 
piano,  Op.  29 


ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


JULY  6 FRIDAY  See  Special  Prices 

6pm  Prelude  Concert 

Ozawa  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Hall 


Opening  Night  Performance 

8:30pm 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed 

Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  cello 
Steven  Ansell,  viola 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  8 

STRAUSS  Don  Quixote 

JULY  7 SATURDAY  See  Special  Prices 

9:30am 

Shed 

Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

10:30am 

Shed 

Open  Rehearsal,  Saturday  proaram 

8:30pm 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed 

Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  conductor 
Itzhak  Perlman,  violin 

MOZART  Serenade  No.  6 in  D,  K.239, 

Serenata  notturna 

MOZART  Violin  Concerto  No.  5 
STRAUSS  Eln  Heldenleben 

JULY  8 SUNDAY 


2:30pm 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed 

Mariss  Jansons,  conductor 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  35,  Haffner 
STRAUSS  Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  No.  5 

JULY  8 SUNDAY 

8 30pm  Peter  Serkin,  piano 

Ozawa  SCHOENBERG  Piano  Pieces,  Opp.  11, 19,  and  23 

Hall  SCHOENBERG  Suite,  Op.25 

HAYDN  Andante  and  Variations  in  F minor, 
Hob.  XVI  1:6 

SCHOENBERG  Two  Piano  Pieces,  Op.  33 
BEETHOVEN  Sonata  No.  26  in  E-flat,  Op.  81, 
Les  Adleux 


JULY  11  WEDNESDAY 

8 30pm  Matthias  Coerne,  baritone 

Ozawa  Eric  Schneider,  piano 

Hall  SCHUBERT  Die  schone  Mullerin 


JULY  6 - JULY  15 


MARISS  JANSONS 


JULY  12  THURSDAY 

Chanticleer 

The  popular  vocal  ensemble  will  perform  music 
venerating  the  Virgin  Mary,  including  Gregorian 
chant  and  works  by  MONTEVERDI  and  VICTORIA. 
The  program  will  also  feature  BRENT  MICHAEL 
DAVID’S  Night  Chant,  and  Music  from  Cuba. 

JULY  13  FRIDAY 

6pm  Prelude  Concert 

Ozawa  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Hall 

8 30pm  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed  Rafael  Friihbeck  de  Burgos,  conductor 

Gwendolyn  Bradley,  soprano 
Gordon  Gietz,  tenor 
Thomas  Mohr,  baritone 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
PALS  Children’s  Chorus, 

Johanna  Hill  Simpson,  artistic  director 
MENDELSSOHN  Incidental  music  to 
A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
ORFF  Carmina  Burana 


JULY  14  SATURDAY  See  Special  Prices 


9:30am 

Shed 

Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

10:30am 

Shed 

Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

8:30pm 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed 

Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 

CORIGLIANO  Symphony  No.  2 
DVORAK  Cello  Concerto 

JULY  15  SUNDAY 

2 30pm  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed  James  Conlon,  conductor 

Matthias  Goerne,  baritone 
Han-Na  Chang,  cello 

BRITTEN  Four  Sea  Interludes  and 
Passacaglia  from  Peter  Grimes 
MAHLER  Ruckert-Lieder 
SAINT-SAENS  Cello  Concerto  No.  1 
RAVEL  Rapsodie  espagnole 


8:30pm 

Ozawa 

Hall 


James  conlon 


1 
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JULY  17  TUESDAY 


See  Pops  Prices 


8:30pm*  Boston  Pops  Concert 

Shed  John  Williams,  conductor 

Program  to  include  music  of  JOHN  WILLIAMS  and 
a tribute  to  HARRY  WARREN,  composer  of  the 
music  for  BUSBY  BERKELY’s  films. 

JULY  18  WEDNESDAY 


8:30pm  Mitsuko  Uchida,  piano 

Ozawa  ALL-SCHUBERT  PROGRAM 

Hall  Sonata  in  E-flat,  D.568 

Sonata  in  A,  D.664 
Moments  musicaux,  D.780 

JULY  19  THURSDAY  See  Special  Prices 

8:30pm  Yo-Yo  Ma,  cello 

Ozawa  Emanuel  Ax,  piano 

Hall  Denyce  Graves,  mezzo-soprano 

Pamela  Frank,  violin 
William  Hudgins,  clarinet 
Program  to  include 

DANIELPOUR  Portraits,  for  mezzo-soprano, 
clarinet,  violin,  cello,  and  piano 
(world  premiere) 

MENDELSSOHN  Piano  Trio  No.  2 in  C minor, 

Op.  66 


JULY  20  FRIDAY 

6pm  Prelude  Concert 

Ozawa  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Hall 

8 30pm*  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed  Sir  Andrew  Davis,  conductor 

Emanuel  Ax,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Egmont  Overture 
BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  4 
DELIUS  The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Carden 
STRAVINSKY  Symphony  in  Three  Movements 


JULY  17  - JULY  26 


fEFIM  BRONFMAN 

JULY  21  SATURDAY 


9:30am 

Shed 

10:30am 

Shed 

8:30pm* 

Shed 

Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Peter  Serkin,  piano 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  conductor 
VERDI  Four  Sacred  Pieces 
BRAHMS  Piano  Concerto  No.  i 

JULY  22  SUNDAY 


2:30pm 

Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
James  Conlon,  conductor 
Frank  Peter  Zimmermann,  violin 

BRAHMS  Violin  Concerto 
WAGNER  Overture  to  Rlenzl;  Venusberg  Music 
from  Tannhauser;  Preludes  to  Acts  1 and  III 
of  Lohengrin 

JULY  23  MONDAY 


8:30pm 

Ozawa 

Hall 

Yefim  Bronfman,  piano 

BERG  Sonata,  Op.  1 

SALONEN  Dichotomie 

PROKOFIEV  Sonata  No.  7 

BRAHMS  Sonata  No.  3 in  F minor,  Op.  5 

JULY  24  TUESDAY  AND  JULY  25  WEDNESDAY 


8pm 

Theatre 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Vocal  Fellows  and 
Orchestra 

See 

Theatre 

Prices 

Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor  (L'Heure  espagnole) 
Robert  Spano,  conductor  ( L'Enfant ) 

David  Kneuss,  director  (L'Heure  espagnole) 

John  Michael  Deegan  and  Sarah  G.  Conly,  design 

RAVEL  L'Enfant  et  les  sortileges 
(concert  performance) 

RAVEL  L'Heure  espagnole 

(fully-staged  production) 

JULY  26  THURSDAY 


8:30pm 

Ozawa 

Hall 

Emerson  String  Quartet 
Yefim  Bronfman,  piano 

HAYDN  Quartet  in  F minor,  Op.  20,  No.  5 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Quartet  No.  12  in  D flat,  Op.  133 
SCHUMANN  Piano  Quintet  in  E-flat,  Op.  44 

* These  concerts  will  be  projected  to  sections  of  the  lawn  on  video  screens. 
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ROBERT  SPANO 


JULY  27  FRIDAY 


6pm 

Ozawa 

Hall 

8:30pm* 

Shed 


Prelude  Concert 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Conductor  to  be  announced 
Joshua  Bell,  violin 

BERNSTEIN  Serenade  for  violin,  strings,  harp,  and 
percussion,  after  Plato's  Symposium 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  7 


JULY  28  SATURDAY 


930am 

Shed 

10:30am 

Shed 

8:30pm* 

Shed 


Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Robert  Spano,  conductor 
Katarina  Karneus,  mezzo-soprano 
John  Mark  Ainsley,  tenor 
David  Pittsinger,  bass-baritone 
HARBISON  The  Most  Often  Used  Chords 
TCHAIKOVSKY  Serenade  for  Strings 
STRAVINSKY  Pulcinella  (complete  ballet  score) 


JULY  29  SUNDAY 

2:30pm  The  Serge  and  Olga  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert 

Shed  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Yefim  Bronfman,  piano 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  Concerto  No.  3 
SHOSTAKOVICH  Symphony  No.  5 

JULY  31  TUESDAY  See  Tanglewood  on  Parade  Prices 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

8:30pm*  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Keith  Lockhart,  John  Williams, 
and  Andre  Previn,  conductors 
VERDI  Overture  to  Laforza  del  destino 
BRITTEN  Sinfonia  da  Requiem 
BRUBECK  Concerto  for  Pops  Orchestra 
WILLIAMS  Music  from  Harry  Potter 
TCHAIKOVSKY  1812  Overture 

Co-sponsored  by  Filene’s  and  CE  Plastics 


*These  concerts  will  be  projected  to  sections  of  the  lawn  on  video  screens. 


JULY  27  - AUGUST  4 


AUGUST  1 WEDNESDAY 

8:30pm  Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano 

Ozawa  Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 

Hall  Lydian  String  Quartet 

Edwin  Barker,  double  bass 
Peggy  Pearson,  oboe 
Arthur  Haas,  organ 

Staging  of  Bach  Cantata  by  Peter  Sellars 
Costumes  by  Dunya  Ramicova 

MESSIAEN  Songs  with  piano 
BACH  Cantata  No.  199,  Mein  Herze 
schwimmt  im  Blut 


AUGUST  3 FRIDAY 

6pm  Prelude  Concert 

Ozawa  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Hall 

8:30pm  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed  David  Robertson,  conductor 

Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano 

RAVEL  Le  Tom  beau  de  Couperin 
BRITTEN  Les  Illuminations,  for  soprano  and  strings 
MAHLER  (arr.  BRITTEN)  "What  the  Wild  Flowers 
Tell  Me"  { Minuet  from  Symphony  No.  3) 
MOZART  Symphony  No.  41,  Jupiter 


AUGUST  4 SATURDAY 


9:30am 

Shed 

10:30am 

Shed 

8:30pm 

Shed 


SIEGFRIED 

JERUSALEM 


Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

The  George  W.  and  Florence  N.  Adams  Concert 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  conductor 
Deborah  Voigt,  soprano  (Salome) 

Jane  Henschel,  mezzo-soprano  (Herodias) 
Katarina  Karneus,  mezzo-soprano  (Page) 
Siegfried  Jerusalem,  tenor  (Herod) 
Christopher  Ventris,  tenor  (Narraboth) 

Falk  Struckmann,  baritone  (Jochanaan) 

David  Cangelosi,  Richard  Clement, 

Mark  Schowalter,  and 
Steven  Goldstein,  tenors  (Jews) 

Alfred  Walker,  bass-baritone  (Soldier) 
Michael  Devlin,  bass-baritone  (Cappadocian) 
Reinhard  Hagen,  bass  (1st  Nazarene) 

Mark  Risinger,  bass  (Jew) 

Raymond  Aceto,  bass  (Soldier) 

STRAUSS  Salome 

(concert  performance  with  supertitles) 
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DAWN  UPSHAW 

AUGUST  5 SUNDAY 

See  Special  Prices 

2:30pm  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed  Andre  Previn,  conductor 

Dame  Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  soprano 

PREVIN  Diversions 

MOZART  Concert  Aria,  K. 582, "Chi  sa,  chi  sa, 
qual  sia” 

MOZART  Concert  Aria,  K.583,"Vado,  ma  dove?” 
STRAUSS  Songs  with  orchestra 
HAYDN  Symphony  No.  88 

AUGUST  8 WEDNESDAY 

8 30pm  Dawn  Upshaw  and  Friends 

Ozawa  Folk  Songs 

Hall  Songs  of  heart  and  home  written  and  arranged 

by  BARTOK,  BERIO,  STEPHEN  FOSTER,  IVES, 
and  others. 

AUGUST  9 THURSDAY 

The  Fromm  Concert  at  Tanglewood 

2001  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 

8:30pm  Collage  New  Music 

Ozawa  David  Hoose,  conductor 

Hall  Janice  Felty  and  Margaret  Lattimore, 

mezzo-sopranos 

HARBISON  Motteti  di  Montale  (complete) 


AUGUST  10  FRIDAY 


See  Special  Prices 


6pm 

Ozawa 

Hall 

8:30pm 

Shed 


Prelude  Concert 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Andre  Previn,  conductor 
Van  Cliburn,  piano 

COPLAND  Appalachian  Spring 
GRIEG  Piano  Concerto 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  7 


AUGUST  5 - AUGUST  18 


ERNARD  HAITINK 



AUGUST  11  SATURDAY 

9:30am  Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 
Shed 


10:30am 

Shed 

8:30pm 

Shed 


Open  Rehearsal,  Sunday  program 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Roberto  Abbado,  conductor 

WUORINEN  Machaut  Mon  Chou 
BRUCH  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  1 


AUGUST  12  SUNDAY 


2:30pm  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed  Bernard  Haitink,  conductor 

SMETANA  "From  Bohemia's  Meadows  and 
Forests"  from  Ma  Vlast 
MARTI  NU  Fa nta isles  symphoniques 
(Symphony  No.  6) 

BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  2 


AUGUST  15  WEDNESDAY 


8 30pm  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

Ozawa  HAYDN  Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  horn,  violin, 

Hall  and  cello,  Hob.  IV:5 

BEETHOVEN  String  Trio  in  G,  Op.  9,  N0.1 
KIRCH  NER  Music  for  Twelve 
STRAVINSKY  Suite  from  L'Histoire  du  soldat 


AUGUST  17  FRIDAY 


6pm 

Ozawa 

Hall 

8:30pm 

Shed 

Prelude  Concert 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  conductor 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Bernard  Haitink,  conductor 
Richard  Goode,  piano 

DEBUSSY  Prelude  to  The  Afternoon  of  a Faun 
MOZART  Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 
DVORAK  Symphony  No.  8 

AUGUST  18  SATURDAY 

9:30am 

Shed 

Pre-Rehearsal  Talk 

10:30am 

Shed 

Open  Rehearsal,  Saturday  proaram 

8:30pm 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Shed 

Bernard  Haitink,  conductor 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 

STRAVINSKY  Symphony  of  Psalms 
RAVEL  Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete) 

TANGLEWOOD  2001 


AUGUST  19  SUNDAY 


2:30pm 

Shed 


The  Leonard  Bernstein  Memorial  Concert 
Made  possible  by  generous  endowments, 

established  in  perpetuity,  by  Dr.  Raymond 
and  Hannah  H.  Schneider,  and  an 
anonymous  donor 

Tanglewood  Music  Center  Orchestra 
Roberto  Abbado,  conductor 
Cianluca  Cascioli,  piano 

BERNSTEIN  Symphony  No.  2,  The  Age  of  Anxiety 
BERLIOZ  Symphoniefantastique 


AUGUST  19  SUNDAY 


See  Special  Prices 


8 30pm  Andre  Previn,  piano 

Ozawa  David  Finck,  double  bass 

Hall  A jazz  evening  with  Andre  Previn 

and  David  Finck 

AUGUST  20  MONDAY 


See  Pops  Prices 


8:30pm  George  and  Roberta  Berry  Supporting 
Shed  Organization  Concert 

Boston  Pops  Concert 
Keith  Lockhart,  conductor 

Program  to  include  selections  from  the  Pops' 
Latin  repertoire  featuring  a special 
appearance  by  the  Mexican  folk  group 
Mariachi  Cobre 


AUGUST  24  FRIDAY 

6pm  Prelude  Concert 

Ozawa  Members  of  the  Tanglewood  Music 

Hall  Center  Faculty 

8:30pm  Orchestra  of  St.  Luke's 

Shed  Donald  Runnicles,  conductor 

Peter  Serkin,  piano 
All-MOZART  PROGRAM 
Symphony  No.  25 
Piano  Concerto  No.  19  in  F,  K.459 
Symphony  No.  39 

AUGUST  25  SATURDAY 


8 30pm  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Shed  Zubin  Mehta,  conductor 

Vadim  Repin,  violin 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Violin  Concerto 
MAHLER  Symphony  No.  5 


AUGUST  19  - SEPTEMBER  3 


ZUBIN  MEHTA 


AUGUST  26  SUNDAY  See  Special  Prices 

2:30pm  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Shed  Zubin  Mehta,  conductor 

Carol  Vaness,  soprano 
Jill  Grove,  mezzo-soprano 
Robert  Gambill,  tenor 
John  Relyea,  bass 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 

John  Oliver,  conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  9 


JAZZ  WEEKEND 


AUGUST  31  FRIDAY  through  SEPTEMBER  2 SUNDAY 

This  season's  Jazz  Festival  will  take  place  the  weekend 
of  Friday,  August  31,  through  Sunday,  September  2,  with 
evening  and  afternoon  concerts.  Details  will  be  mailed  at 
a later  date. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Intermissions  for  Sunday-afternoon  concerts  in  the 
Shed  will  be  extended  from  20  to  25  minutes. 

Tanglewood  is  a registered  service  mark  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Mark  Volpe,  Managing  Director 

Photos:  Charles  Gauthier,  Steven  Liss,  Constantine  Manos,  William  Mercer,  Stu  Rosner, 
Walter  H.  Scott,  Steve  J.  Sherman 
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TICKET  PRICES  AND  SEATING 
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Special  Prices 
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STAGE 


A Prairie  Home  Companion 
at  Tanglewood  (June  30) 

$48 

00 

It 
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$40 

$28 

$15 

James  Taylor  (July  3,4) 

$100 

$55 

$49 

$39 

$28 

SEIJI  OZAWA  HALL 

THE  FLORENCE  COULD  AUDITORIUM 


Ozawa  Hall 

Lawn 

Regular  Prices 

$40 

$33 

$26 

$13 

Special  Prices 
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FIRST  BALCONY 
SECOND  BALCONY 

$33  $33  $33 

$36  $36  $36 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Balcony  levels  of  Ozawa  Hall  are  not  currently  accessible  by  ele- 
vator Patrons  who  have  difficulty  climbing  stairs  will  be  seated  on  the  orches- 
tra level  of  the  hall.  If  you  require  orchestra-level  seating,  please  inform  the  Box 
Office  when  purchasing  tickets  so  that  you  may  be  accommodated. 


THEATRE 


Thesee 
(June  22,  23) 

L'Enfant  and 
L'Heure  (July  24,25) 


$100* 

$80 

$45 

$35 

$100* 

$80 

$45 

$35 

’Premium  tickets  offer  priority  seating  and  a 
listing  in  the  program.  They  also  help  underwrite 
performances  ($30  tax-deductible  contribution). 
Please  note  that  there  is  no  lawn  admission  for 
Theatre  performances. 


STAGE 
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4 
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OPEN  REHEARSALS 

Open  Rehearsals: 

$15  Shed 

Open  Rehearsal  Subscriptions: 

$54  (four) 

$94.50  (seven) 


STUDENT  DISCOUNT 

A 50%  discount  on  Friday- 
evening  lawn  tickets  is  avail 
able  to  students  13  or  older; 
valid  only  with  student  ID. 


TMC  TICKETS 

TMC  tickets,  unless  otherwise 
noted,  are  only  available  as  of 
one  hour  before  concert  time. 

TMC  Orchestra  concerts  $20 

Other  TMC  concerts  $10 

Friends  of  Tanglewood  at  the 
$100  level  or  higher  will  receive 
free  admission  to  TMC  Ozawa 
Hall  concerts  by  presenting 
their  membership  cards. 

Details  to  follow. 


Friends  of  Tanglewood  may 
order  advance  tickets  on  the 
attached  form.  Tickets  go  on 
sale  March  25  to  the  general 
public.  The  Tanglewood  Box 
Office  will  open  on  Friday, 

June  1,  at  10am.  For  Berkshire 
tourist  information  and 
reservations,  contact  the 
Berkshire  Visitors  Bureau  at 
(800)  237-5747  or  at 
www.berkshires.org. 

BY  MAIL 

Mail  the  completed  order  form 
with  address  label,  payment, 
and  a business-size,  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to: 

Tanglewood  Ticket  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
301  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 

BY  FAX 

You  may  fax  your  order  with 
complete  credit  card  informa- 
tion to  the  Tanglewood  Ticket 
Office  at  (617)  638-9400.  Please 
note  that  we  cannot  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  fax. 

ONLINE 

Beginning  March  25, you 
may  order  tickets  online  at 
www.bso.org.  Orders  are 
subject  to  a $3.25  per  ticket 
handlingfee. 

BY  TELEPHONE 

As  a supporter  of  Tanglewood, 
you  may  call  SymphonyCharge 
beginning  March  19  at  9am  at 

(617)  266-1200  or 
(888)  266-1200  to  charge 
tickets  instantly  using  a major 
credit  card. 

Or  call  TICKETMASTER: 

Boston  (617)  931-2000;  Western 
Mass.  (413)  733-2500;  New  York 
(212)  307-7171, ■ all  other  areas 
(800)  347-0808. 

Telephone  orders  are  subject  to 
a handling  fee. 


SPECIAL  GROUP  DISCOUNTS 

For  complete  information  on 
group  benefits,  including  ticket 
discounts,  advance  sale  of  lawn 
tickets,  and  exclusive  use  of  our 
private  tents  either  before  or 
after  your  concert,  please  call 
the  Group  Sales  Office  at  (617) 
638-9345. 

ACCESSIBLE  SEATING 

Accessible  seats  are  available. 
Please  note  your  specifications 
on  the  order  form.  For  other 
concerns,  please  contact  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office  at 
(617)266-1492.  ^ ^ 


LAWN  TICKET  POLICY 

Lawn  tickets  for  regularly- 
priced  Music  Shed  and  Ozawa 
Hall  concerts  are  not  valid  for 
specially-priced  concerts.  Lawn 
tickets  are  undated  for  all 
Tanglewood  concerts  except 
James  Taylor  on  July  3 and 
July  4,  Jazz  Weekend,  Popular 
Artists,  and  Tanglewood  on 
Parade. 

PRELUDE  TICKETS 

Your  ticket  to  the  Friday- 
evening  BSO  concert  also 
admits  you  to  the  Prelude 
Concert  presented  at  6pm 
in  Seiji  Ozawa  Hall.  Seating  for 
Prelude  Concerts  is  available 
on  a first-come, first-served 
basis  when  the  grounds  open 
at  5:30pm.  Prelude  Concerts 
feature  smaller-scale  works 
performed  by  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
often  joined  by  distinguished 
guests. 

No  refunds  or  exchanges.  All 

programs  and  artists  subject  to 
change.  Free  parking. 


ORDER  FORM 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 

TELEPHONE  (DAY)  (EVENING) 


NO.  OF 

DATES  SECTION  TICKETS  PRICE  TOTAL 


LAWN  PASS  BOOK  (11  PASSES) 

$140  EACH 

OPEN  REHEARSAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

' I wish  to  help 
Tanglewood  maintain 
its  excellence  with 
my  tax-deductible 
contribution. 


TICKET  ORDER  TOTAL 

HANDLING  FEE 

$2.50 

CONTRIBUTION* 

GRAND  TOTAL 

In  the  event  that  the  Box  Office  is  unable  to  fill  your  request  for  a specific 
location  or  price,  please  note  your  preference: 

O I wish  to  receive  the  closest  alternate  location  and  any  necessary  refund. 

O Please  do  not  fill  my  order  with  alternative  price  tickets; 
send  me  a refund 

□ Enclosed  is  my  check  made  out  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

D Please  charge  the  full  amount  to-. 

□ American  Express  □ Diners  Club 

□ Visa  □ Discover  Card 

□ MasterCard 


CARD  NUMBER 

EXP.  DATE 

NAME  (AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD) 

SIGNATURE 

Please  mail  this  order  form  to; 

Tanglewood  Ticket  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Boston,  MA  02115 
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